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October,  1913,  to  July,  1914. 


OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER  MEETINGS. 

On  Monday,  October  2oth,  the  President,  Sir  William  Osier,  in  the 
Chair,  the  Society  celebrated  its  Coming -of -Age  at  an  unusually  well- 
attended  Meeting,  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  Alfred  Pollard,  entitled  Our 
Twenty-first  Birthday,  was  read  for  him  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Barwick  ;  on 
Monday,  November  lyth,  a  paper  on  Early  Road-Books  was  read  by 
Sir  H.  George  Fordham,  who  exhibited  many  interesting  specimens  from 
his  own  collection  ;  on  Monday,  December  i5th,  a  paper  on  An  Early 
Strassburg  Humanist,  Jacob  Wimpheling,  was  read  by  Mr.  Victor 
Scholderer.  All  three  papers  are  printed  in  full  in  the  present  volume. 

ANNUAL    REPORT. 

Previous  to  the  Annual  Meeting  the  following  Report  and  Balance 
Sheet  were  circulated  by  means  of  the  News-Sheet. 

The  year  just  brought  to  a  close — the  twenty-first  of  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society's  existence — has  been  in  several  respects  even  unusually 
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prosperous,  the  output  of  books,  sales  of  publications  to  Members,  and 
number  of  candidates  elected  having  all  been  exceptionally  large.  That 
it  has  been  possible  to  elect  so  many  new  Members  is  unhappily  due 
to  an  exceptionally  heavy  death  roll,  nine  English  and  one  American 
Member  having  died  during  the  year.  Among  these  are  the  Earl  of 
Crawford,  one  of  our  most  successful  Presidents  ;  Mr.  W.  Y.  Fletcher, 
formerly  Assistant  Keeper  of  Printed  Books  at  the  British  Museum,  a 
recognised  authority  on  historical  book-bindings  and  for  many  years  a 
member  of  Council ;  Mr.  W.  P.  Courtney,  compiler  of  the  Register  of 
National  Bibliography ;  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  no  less  great  as  a  collector 
than  in  the  world  of  finance,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  who  worthily 
maintained  the  great  reputation  of  the  firm  built  up  by  his  father.  Two 
old  and  valued  friends,  Mr.  Henry  Frowde  and  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Middleton 
Wake,  have  also  intimated  their  wish  that  their  places  should  be  taken 
by  younger  men.  Despite  the  vacancies  thus  created  the  Society  has  now 
no  room  either  for  new  Members  or  for  Candidate  Members. 

The  books  issued  during  1913  comprise  Mr.  Esdaile's  Handlist  of 
English  Tales  and  Prose  Romances,  Mr.  McKerrow's  Printers'  and 
Publishers'  Devices,  Mr.  Wise's  Bibliography  of  Coleridge,  and  Part  IV  of 
the  Handlists  of  English  Printers,  this  last  mainly  the  work  of  Mr.  Gordon 
Duff.  We  have  thus  not  only  caught  up  all  arrears,  but  are  actually  in 
advance  with  our  publications,  as  the  final  Handlists  of  English  Printers 
must  be  reckoned  as  paid  for  out  of  the  subscriptions  for  1914,  and  has 
only  been  sent  out  with  Mr.  Wise's  Coleridge  to  save  the  cost  of  separate 
carriage.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  authors  of  all  these 
books,  and  very  specially  to  Mr.  Wise,  who  has  borne  a  considerable 
share  of  the  cost  of  printing  his  own  book. 

For  1914  it  is  proposed  to  issue  (a)  Vol.  XII  of  our  Transactions, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  papers  of  the  last  two  sessions  will  contain 
some  Notes  on  Bibliographical  Evidence  for  Literary  Students  and  Editors 
by  Mr.  McKerrow,  and  a  report  by  Dr.  Crous  on  his  bibliographical 
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mission  to  England  ;  (b)  Mr.  Gordon  Duff's  Catalogue  of  English 
Incunabula,  and  (c)  if  funds  permit,  Abstracts  of  Wills  of  Cambridge 
Stationers  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Gray  and  Dr.  W.  Mortlock  Palmer. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  know  that,  as  requested  in  the  last  Annual 
Report,  many  Members  of  the  Society  have  done  their  best  to  help 
Dr.  Crous  in  his  investigations  on  behalf  of  the  German  Commission  for 
a  General  Catalogue  of  Incunabula.  In  connection  with  this  General 
Catalogue  the  Council  are  pleased  to  report  the  receipt  of  a  Grant  of 
;£ioo  from  the  Special  Service  Fund  of  the  Treasury,  mainly  to  forward 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Duff's  Catalogue  of  English  Incunabula.  As  stated 
above,  it  is  hoped  that  this  may  appear  during  1914. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  absence  of  any  vacancies 
even  for  Candidate  Members.  In  accordance  with  the  notice  already 
given  in  the  December  Neivs-Sheet^  a  resolution  will  be  moved  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  empowering  the  Council  during  the  present  year  to  elect 
members  irrespective  of  the  number  already  on  the  Roll,  and  that  so 
much  of  Rule  6  as  restricts  the  Roll  of  English  and  American  Members 
of  the  Society  to  300  be  for  this  period  suspended.  While  the  experience 
of  the  past  twenty  years  has  shown  the  stability  conferred  by  a  fixed  Roll, 
it  seems  fitting  that  after  a  year  in  which  we  have  celebrated  our  twenty- 
first  birthday  and  received  the  recognition  implied  by  a  Government 
Grant,  the  Society  should  demonstrate  its  willingness  to  accept  the  support 
of  any  qualified  persons  desirous  of  taking  part  in  its  work.  The  proposed 
re-opening  of  the  Roll  during  a  single  year  seems  justified  on  this  ground 
alone.  If  it  should  result  in  any  substantial  increase  of  membership, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  books  to  print  with  the 
additional  income. 

The  unusually  large  sum  spent  on  Printing  has  caused  very  little  to 
be  devoted  during  the  past  year  to  the  Society's  Library.  Gifts,  especially 
of  bibliographical  pamphlets,  are  always  welcome. 
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BALANCE  SHEET.— 1st  January,  1913,  to  31st  December,  1913,  inclusive. 


RECEIPTS.                   £    s.   d. 
By  Balance,  3  ist  Dec.,  1912...  263     3     3 
Entrance  Fees  28     7    o 
Life  Subscriptions        ...         ...     12  12     o 
Subscriptions  for  19  11  and  1912     II   11     o 

PAYMENTS.                  £    s.    d. 
By  Printing  and  Distribution...  508  16     5 
Illustrations      ...         ...         ...     n    15     2 
Insurance  of  Stock  of  Publica- 
tions ...         ...         ...         ...       269 

British  Subscriptions  for  1913...  218     8    o 
United  States  Subscriptions  for 

TQT7                                                                              71     II        Q 

Copying  and  Researches         ...     28     8     2 
Vote  for  Library          2  16     2 
Rent      ...         ...         ...         ...     23     2    o 

Foreign  Subscriptions  for  1913     30    9     o 
Subscriptions  for  1914             ...     1919    o 
Sale  of  Publications      ...         ...     59  13     6 
Interest  on  Investments          ...     10     7     4 
Treasury  Grant  for  Incunabula 
Research       ...         ...         ...   100    o    o 

Expenses  of  Meetings  7  15     6 
Legal  and  Bank  Charges        ...       i   19     5 
Hon.  Secretaries'  Expenses    ...       4    8    o 
Hon.  U.S.  Secretary's  Expenses       i     i     o 
Hon.  Treasurer's  Expenses    ...       i   16    6 
Balance,  3ist  December,  1913  : 
At  Bank     ...  ^230  14     7 
In  hand      ...          122 

zji    10     y 

^"826     i  10 

£826    i  10 

ROBERT  E.  GRAVES,  Hon.  Treasurer. 


I  have  compared  the  above  with  the  Pass  Book  and  Vouchers  and  find  it  correct. 
loth  January,  1914. 


ALEXR-  NEALE, 

Auditor. 


ASSETS.  £  s.  d. 

^£300  2^%  Consols  Bonds  @  7if  214  17  6 
;£ioo  3^%  New  South  Wales 

Bond 94  o  o 

Estimated  value  of  Stock  of 

Publications  ...         ...         ...  500    o  o 

Balance  of  Account  for  1913  ...  231  16  9 

Subscriptions  in  arrear  ...  4  4  o 


s.    d. 


LIABILITIES.  £ 

Estimated  liability  for  25  Life 

Members       ...         ...         ...  262  10    o 

Estimated   cost   of  completing 

the  books  for  the  year  and  of 

other  Printing  120    o     o 

Treasury  Grant  for  Incunabula 

Research  (unexpended)       ...     88    o    o 


ANNUAL   MEETING    AND    PRESIDENTIAL    ADDRESS. 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  20,  Hanover  Square, 
on  Monday,  January  igth,  the  President,  Sir  William  Osier,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Annual  Meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  Council's  Annual  Report,  as  printed  in  the  January  News- 
Sheet,  was  read  by  Mr.  McKerrow,  and  its  adoption  moved  from  the 
Chair,  supported  by  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon,  V.P.,  and  carried  unanimously. 
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The  following  resolution,  the  adoption  of  which  was  recommended  in 
the  Annual  Report,  and  therefore  followed  naturally  upon  its  acceptance, 
was  then  formally  moved  from  the  Chair  : — 

That  during  the  present  year  1914,  the  Council  be  empowered 
to  elect  Members  irrespective  of  the  number  already  on  the  Roll,  and 
that  so  much  of  Rule  6  as  restricts  the  Roll  of  English  and  American 
Members  of  the  Society  to  300,  be  for  this  period  suspended." 

This  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  the  President  and  other 
officers  of  the  Society  were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  also  the 
following  as  Members  of  Council :  Mr.  G.  A.  Aitken,  Mr.  G.  F.  Barwick, 
Sir  Ernest  Clarke,  Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  Mr.  Stephen  Gaselee,  Mr.  W.  W.  Greg, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Dyson  Perrins,  Mr.  Charles  Sayle,  Mr.  Frank  Sidgwick,  Mr.  H. 
R.  Tedder,  Mr.  Charles  Welch,  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise. 

The  President,  Sir  William  Osier,  then  read  a  paper  entitled 
Printed  Medical  Books  to  14.80. 

The  full  text  of  this  is  reserved  to  be  printed  as  an  illustrated 
Monograph,  the  following  summary  being  inserted  here  for  the  sake  of 
completeness. 

SUMMARY. — The  object  was  to  get  an  idea  of  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  profession  of  medicine  from  the  character  of  the  books  printed  during 
the  first  twenty-five  years  from  the  introduction  of  the  art.  By  this  time 
printing  had  been  introduced  into  in  places  and  some  350  printers  had 
been  at  work  (Pollard).  The  great  centres  of  medical  study  were 
Montpellier,  Paris,  and  the  North  Italian  Universities.  Reference  was 
first  made  to  the  calendars — the  Aderlasskalendars  of  the  Germans. 
The  first  bit  of  medical  printing  known  is  the  Mainz  Kalendar  for  the 
year  1457.  To  1480  at  least  46  of  these  were  published  in  Germany. 
They  were  based  chiefly  on  the  belief  that  certain  phases  of  the  moon 
and  certain  conjunctions  of  the  planets  were  favourable  for  bleeding  and 
for  the  taking  of  medicines,  particularly  purges. 
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To  1480  inclusive  182  editions  of  medical  books  were  printed. 
These  represented  67  authors,  viz.,  Classical  6,  Arabian  8,  Mediaeval  23, 
fifteenth  century  30.  A  distribution  by  countries  gave  Italy  127  editions, 
Germany  43,  Switzerland  and  France  each  4,  Low  Countries  3,  and  Spain 
i  (?).  Taking  the  classical  authors,  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  a  great 
compendium  of  ancient  knowledge  (of  which  books  20-32  deal  with 
medicine  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term),  there  were  seven  editions  to 
1480,  the  first  in  1469.  Of  neither  Hippocrates  nor  Galen  is  there  an  early 
edition ;  but  in  1473  at  Pa  via  appeared  an  exposition  of  the  Aphorisms 
of  Hippocrates,  and  in  1475  at  Padua  an  edition  of  the  Tegni,  or  Notes, 
of  Galen.  The  De  Animalibus  of  Aristotle  appeared  in  1476  at  Venice, 
and  an  edition  of  Dioscorides  in  1478  at  Colle.  Special  reference  was 
made  to  Celsus,  whose  De  Medicina^  1478,  was  the  most  important 
book  on  medicine  printed  at  this  period. 

Seven  Arabian  authors  were  represented  by  21  editions.  The  first 
work  to  appear  was  the  De  Medicinis  Universalibus  of  Mesue,  1471.  The 
Canon  of  Avicenna  was  first  printed  at  Padua  in  1472,  and  was  reprinted 
four  times  before  1480.  There  were  also  important  Commentaries  on 
certain  sections  of  the  Canon.  The  Liber  Servitoris,  attributed  to 
Albucasis,  appeared  in  1471.  Other  Arabic  authors  represented  at  this 
period  were  Averroes,  Rhazes,  Moses  Maimonides  and  Serapion. 

Among  mediaeval  writers  those  of  the  school  of  Salernum  were  repre- 
sented by  the  Antidotarium  of  Nicolaus  Praepositus,  printed  by  Jenson 
at  Venice  in  1471,  and  by  the  famous  Regimen  Sanitatis,  one  of  the  most 
frequently  reprinted  of  popular  medical  books,  of  which  more  than  250 
editions  are  known.  Commentators,  Conciliators  and  Aggregators  are 
numerous  among  early  medical  incunabula.  The  Aggregator  of  Jacques 
Dondi,  a  fourteenth  century  physician,  appeared  from  the  press  of  the 
"R"  printer  at  Strassburg  about  1478,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  medical 
editions  printed  in  Germany.  It  is  a  superb  volume  and  the  first  of  the 
innumerable  dictionaries  of  treatment  which  are  still  popular  in  the 
profession.  The  works  of  Peter  of  Abano  and  Arnold  of  Villanova  were 
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specially  referred  to.  The  Conciliator  of  the  former  from  the  Mantua 
press,  1472,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  early  medical  books.  The  Pandect  of 
Silvaticus  from  the  press  of  the  "  R  "  printer  was  another  early  volume  of 
great  interest.  Numerous  medical  writings  of  Albertus  Magnus  were 
printed  before  1480,  and  the  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum  of  Bartholomew  de 
Glanvill  appeared  at  Cologne  about  1473.  Of  books  on  special  subjects 
the  first  work  on  surgery  of  the  period,  by  Saliceto,  was  printed  at  Venice, 
1474.  The  only  other  was  by  the  famous  Guy  de  Chauliac,  the  founder 
of  modern  surgery  in  Western  Europe,  at  Lyons  in  1478.  One  book 
only  on  anatomy  was  published  before  1480,  that  by  Mundino,  printed  at 
Pa  via,  1478. 

Considering  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  Plague,  and  the 
extensive  later  literature,  it  is  remarkable  to  find  only  12  works  on  the 
subject  to  1480.  The  first,  a  six-leaf  pamphlet,  was  the  De  Curatione 
Pestiferorum  Apostematum,  by  Rolandus  Capellutus  Chrysopolitanus,  a 
practitioner  at  Parma  during  an  outbreak  of  the  plague.  It  was  printed 
in  Rome,  in  1468  and  again  later,  by  Ulricus  Han  and  once  by  Plannck. 
It  appears  to  be  the  first  medical  tractate  issued  from  the  press. 

Of  vocabularies  and  dictionaries,  several  were  printed  before  1480. 
The  Vocabularius  Rerum  from  the  press  of  Keller,  Augsburg,  1478,  has 
definitions  about  physicians  and  medical  subjects.  The  Synonyma 
Medidnae  by  Simon  Genuensis,  Milan,  1473,  *s  a  pharmacology  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order. 

An  interesting  tractate  often  reprinted  was  the  De  MemoHa,  which 
appeared  in  1475.  A  work  on  cheese,  Summa  Lacticiniorum,  by 
Pantaleone,  appeared  at  Turin  in  1477.  Mention  is  made  of  the  cheeses 
of  this  country  as  famous. 

So  far  as  medicine  is  concerned,  the  output  of  the  early  presses  did 
little,  if  anything,  to  free  the  profession  from  the  shackles  of  medievalism. 
Not  until  the  revival  of  Greek  studies  did  men  draw  inspiration  from  the 
masters  of  science.  A  return  to  the  accurate  observation  of  Nature  of 
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Hippocrates  and  Aristotle,  and  to  the  searching  out  of  her  secrets  by 
way  of  experiment,  were  the  great  achievements  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 

In  illustration  of  the  paper  a  large  number  of  early  printed  books 
were  on  exhibition  from  the  libraries  of  Sir  William  Osier,  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  and  the  Wellcome 
Historical  Museum.  Numerous  photographs  were  also  shown. 

FEBRUARY    AND    MARCH    MEETINGS. 

On  Monday,  February  i6th,  the  President  in  the  Chair,  Mr.  Henry 
Thomas,  Litt.D.,  read  a  paper  on  The  Palmerin  Romances ',  and  on 
Monday,  March  i6th,  the  President  again  in  the  Chair,  Mr.  Cosmo 
Gordon  read  a  paper  on  Early  Books  on  Accountancy.  Both  these  papers 
are  printed  in  full  in  the  present  volume. 

SUMMER    MEETING    AT    CAMBRIDGE. 

On  Wednesday,  July  i5th,  the  Society  met  at  lunch  in  the  Hall  of 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Master  and 
Fellows.  After  lunch  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Charles  Sayle  on  the 
Initial  Letters  used  by  Reyner  Wolfe.  This  is  printed  in  full  in  the  present 
volume.  During  the  afternoon  visits  were  made  to  the  Pepysian  Library, 
the  Libraries  of  S.  John's  College  and  Trinity  College  and  the  University 
Library,  and  Members  were  given  tea  in  the  Master's  Gardens  at  Trinity, 
and  subsequently  admitted  to  the  Fellows'  Garden  of  S.  John's.  Thanks 
to  so  much  kindliness  and  hospitality,  this,  our  first  Summer  Meeting, 
was  a  very  great  success. 


OUR    TWENTY-FIRST    BIRTHDAY. 


BY  ALFRED    W.    POLLARD. 

Read  2Oth  October ;  1913- 


(INCE  this  paper  was  arranged  for,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  to  the  writer  that  Societies  do  not  come  of  age. 
They  reckon  their  existence,  so  it  is  said,  by  quarters 
of  a  century,  and  have  jubilees,  like  Popes,  and  the 
completion  of  twenty-one  years  of  existence  is  nothing 
for  a  respectable  Society  to  make  a  fuss  about.  All  this  may  very  well 
be  so,  and  it  is  hereby  solemnly  acknowledged  and  declared  that  nothing 
that  is  here  to  be  said  shall  be  taken  as  in  any  way  prejudicing  the  claims 
of  our  Twenty -fifth  Birthday  to  be  celebrated  four  years  hence  in  as 
handsome  a  manner  as  anyone  with  a  genius  for  organising  such  celebra- 
tions can  devise.  But  there  can  be  no  harm  in  wishing  ourselves  Many 
Happy  Returns  of  the  Day,  and  if,  in  the  spirit  of  Serious  Youth,  we  make 
our  birthday  an  occasion  for  looking  back  on  what  we  have  done  and 
forward  to  what  we  may  hope  to  do,  we  may  have  all  the  better  record  to 
our  credit  in  1917. 

Before  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  stock-taking  it  seems  right  to  acknow- 
ledge our  debt  to  our  founders  and  early  workers.  Walter  Copinger,  our 
chief  founder,  was  in  many  respects  a  very  remarkable  man,  with  an 
enormous  appetite  for  work  and  a  considerable  range  of  interests.  He  was 
a  barrister,  the  author  of  standard  works  on  Copyright  and  Conveyancing, 
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and  with  so  great  a  local  reputation  in  his  profession  that  he  is  said  to  have 
owed  his  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Law  at  the  Victoria  University,  not 
so  much  to  his  books  as  to  the  desire  of  the  University  authorities  by 
choosing  a  practical  man  to  convince  the  Manchester  solicitors  that  the 
school  was  not  merely  historical  and  theoretical.  In  his  religious  work  he 
showed  the  same  combination  of  qualities,  on  the  one  hand  compiling  an 
exhaustive  treatise  and  bibliography  of  Predestination  and  on  the  other 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  of 
which  he  was  an  Angel.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  having  acquired  an 
estate  in  Suffolk,  he  became  interested  in  county  records  and  genealogy, 
and  compiled  a  work  on  Suffolk  Manors  in  seven  quarto  volumes. 

In  the  absence  of  private  information  we  may  guess  that  he  approached 
Bibliography  from  the  side  of  the  Collector.  He  certainly  collected  Latin 
Bibles  and  editions  of  the  De  Imitatione  Christi.  To  a  man  of  his  energy  the 
discovery  that  he  possessed  fifteenth  century  editions  of  both  these  works, 
undescribed,  or  imperfectly  described,  by  Hain,  was  quite  sufficient  to  set 
him  on  to  the  compilation  of  a  Supplement  to  the  Repertorium  and  to  the 
foundation  of  a  Society  to  print  his  own  work  and  to  forward  bibliographical 
research  in  other  ways.  In  the  end  the  Society  did  not  print  Dr.  Copinger's 
Supplement,  for  two  excellent  reasons ;  in  the  first  place  its  income  during 
its  first  year,  excluding  life-subscriptions,  was  only  some  ;£i6o,  and  so  costly 
a  book  was  altogether  beyond  its  powers ;  and  secondly,  interest  in 
incunabula  had  been  immensely  increased  by  the  publication  of  Herr 
Burger's  Index  to  Hain ;  there  was  an  open  market  for  the  Supplement, 
and  the  book  thus  came  under  the  cardinal  rule  that  Learned  Societies 
should  not  compete  with  publishers  for  marketable  works,  but  devote  them- 
selves to  those  which,  however  excellently  done,  a  publisher  can  only 
produce  at  a  loss.  The  Supplement  to  Hain's  Repertorium  was  brought 
out  by  Messrs.  Sotheran,  enriched  with  a  new  Index  by  Herr  Burger  which 
of  itself  was  well  worth  the  moderate  subscription  price.  Partly  owing  to 
some  copies  being  destroyed  by  fire,  the  book  speedily  went  out  of  print, 
and  the  subscribers  found  they  had  made  an  excellent  pecuniary  investment. 
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Few  bibliographers  have  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  Dr.  Copinger's 
Supplement  to  Hain's  Repertorium,  and  the  present  writer  in  a  very 
unfavourable  criticism  of  it  in  Bibliographica  only  expressed,  with  rather 
portentous  judicially,  views  which  were  generally  held.  The  Supplement 
was  avowedly  a  compilation  from  a  variety  of  sources,  many  of  them 
untrustworthy.  If  anyone  was  prepared  to  check  titles  and  correct  proofs 
for  him  Dr.  Copinger  did  not  object ;  but  it  was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  do 
very  much  in  either  direction  himself.  It  sounds  very  reprehensible  and  it 
was  thought  so  at  the  time.  But  looking  back  after  nearly  twenty  years  a 
strong  doubt  arises  as  to  whether  our  Founder  did  not  go  the  right  way  to 
work.  It  was  believed  at  the  time  that  his  Supplement  stood  in  the  way  of 
a  new  and  satisfactory  edition  of  Hain.  With  the  aid  of  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Education  we  are  to  get  that  edition  six  or  seven  years  hence. 
The  present  writer  sees  no  probability  that  we  should  in  any  case  have  got 
it  earlier,  and  if  Dr.  Copinger  had  gone  to  work  in  what  may  be  called  a 
more  scholarly  manner  it  is  doubtful  if  his  own  Supplement  would  yet  have 
appeared.  There  are  some  pieces  of  work  which  can  only  be  done  by 
instalments — if  in  the  end  we  are  to  get  what  we  want  we  must  not  mind 
lavishing  paper  and  print  on  intermediate  contributions  which  are  destined 
to  be  superseded,  and  these  cannot  fairly  be  judged  by  the  same  rules 
which  apply  to  final  work.  In  so  far  as  Dr.  Copinger  acted  on  this 
belief  we  may  fairly  say  that  he  was  right  and  his  critics  were  wrong. 

Our  Founder  proceeded  by  orderly  stages  in  forming  this  Society.  He 
first  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Library  Association  at  its 
Annual  Meeting  at  Reading  in  September,  1891;  then  convoked,  at  this 
house  on  July  i5th,  1892,  a  gathering  of  persons  interested  in  bibliography 
to  appoint  an  organizing  committee,  and  finally  inaugurated  the  Society 
at  a  business  meeting  on  October  24th,  the  date  of  which  we  are  now 
celebrating,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  2ist  anniversary. 

At  both  the  July  and  the  October  Meeting  the  Chair  was  taken  by  an 
old  friend  of  Dr.  Copinger's,  Mr.  Richard  Copley  Christie,  who,  from  the 
conspicuous  success  with  which  he  filled  the  office  of  Chancellor  in  the 
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diocese  of  Manchester,  was  usually  known  as  Chancellor  Christie.  Born 
in  1830,  he  had  been  a  favourite  pupil  of  Mark  Pattison's  at  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  and  after  taking  a  first-class  in  the  then  newly  established 
school  of  Law  and  Modern  History,  was  appointed  at  the  very  youthful  age 
of  twenty-three  and  a  half,  despite  a  still  more  youthful  appearance,  to  the 
chair  of  History  at  Owen's  College,  itself  then  only  recently  founded.  In 
1854  he  added  the  Professorship  of  Political  Economy  to  that  of  History, 
and  in  1865  became  Professor  also  of  Law,  resigning  his  two  earlier  ap- 
pointments the  next  year  and  that  of  Law  in  1868,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
his  practise  at  the  bar.  Save  that  they  were  both  barristers,  both  professors 
of  Law  at  Owen's  College,  both  interested  in  bibliography,  and  both  fond  of 
cats,  Mr.  Christie  and  his  friend  Dr.  Copinger  were  as  unlike  as  friends  often 
are.  Bibliographically  they  were  poles  asunder,  for  Dr.  Copinger's  aims 
were  directed  to  the  rapid  collection  of  material  and  its  first  rough  sorting, 
whereas  Mr.  Christie  loved  to  work  for  months  at  a  single  small  point — the 
date  from  which  Aldus  reckoned  his  New  Year,  or  the  ascription  of  a 
Greek  incunable — and  only  published  his  results  when  he  had  completely 
mastered  the  subject.  It  is  dangerous  to  say  that  he  knew  more  of  the 
lives  of  the  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century  than  any  other  Englishman, 
because  Mark  Pattison  had  trodden  the  same  road  before  him  ;  but  his 
knowledge  was  very  great,  and  it  was  a  tragedy  that  illness  overtook  him 
when  he  had  only  completed  one  full-length  biography,  that  of  Etienne 
Dolet,  of  the  series  which  he  contemplated.  His  passion  for  accuracy 
made  him  at  times  a  severe  critic,  but  he  lacked  neither  geniality  nor 
humour  and  materially  helped  the  Society  in  its  early  days  by  often  taking 
the  Chair  when  Dr.  Copinger  could  not  come  up  from  Manchester  for  its 
Meetings.  He  did  this  as  one  of  the  first  four  Vice-Presidents,  the  other 
three  being  Lord  Charles  Bruce,  who  had  shown  his  interest  in  bibliography 
by  his  work  for  the  Caxton  Exhibition,  and  Dr.  Garnett  and  the  late  Earl 
of  Crawford,  both  of  whom  subsequently  became  Presidents.  That 
Mr.  Christie,  when  Dr.  Copinger  resigned  in  December,  1895,  was  already 
too  ill  to  succeed  him  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Society.  He  lived  until  1901, 
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and  even  in  the  last  stage  of  his  illness  remained  keenly  interested  in  our 
work  and  delighted  to  hear  all  about  it. 

The  Society's  first  Honorary  Treasurer  was  Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Huth, 
whose  famous  library  made  his  name  a  great  source  of  strength.  He  held 
the  Treasurership  until  the  close  of  1897,  when  he  deserted  Bolney  House, 
Ennismore  Gardens,  for  Fosbury  Manor.  Mr.  Huth  was  most  prompt  and 
efficient  in  his  discharge  of  the  Treasurer's  duties,  which,  it  may  be 
remarked,  are  much  more  troublesome  and  onerous  than  anyone  who  has 
not  had  the  experience  of  acting  in  that  capacity  for  a  publishing  society 
would  be  likely  to  think.  He  was  succeeded  as  Hon.  Treasurer  by 
Mr.  R.  E.  Graves,  and  although  it  is  not  proposed  to  speak  in  this  paper 
of  those  who  are  still  happily  with  us,  it  is  impossible  for  his  colleague  to 
resist  saying  how  deeply  he  is  personally  indebted  to  Mr.  Graves  for  his 
constant  helpfulness. 

The  first  Honorary  Secretary  was  Mr.  Talbot  Baines  Reed,  whose  book 
on  Old  English  Letter  Foundries,  published  in  1887,  still  holds  the  field. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  study  of  types  has  become 
immensely  more  detailed  and  workers  at  them  constantly  feel  the  need  of  a 
practical  type-founder,  possessed  of  Mr.  Reed's  historical  knowledge,  to 
whom  they  could  take  their  theories  to  be  checked.  Mr.  Reed  was  also  a 
successful  writer  of  books  for  boys,  and  in  other  ways  an  interesting  per- 
sonality. It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  one  of  those  who  knew  him  well 
would  add  to  the  very  meagre  record  of  him  which  is  at  present  to  be 
found  in  our  Transactions.  Before  he  had  held  the  Secretaryship  a  year  he 
was  struck  down  by  an  illness  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  months. 

Our  first  Council  consisted  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Ashbee,  expert  in  all  that 
related  to  the  bibliography  and  iconography  of  Cervantes  ;  Mr.  Frederick 
Boase,  librarian  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  ;  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis,  the  well- 
known  bookseller,  who  by  this  time  had  retired  from  business  and  was  soon 
engaged  in  editing  Kelmscott  Press  books  for  William  Morris,  translating 
the  Roman  de  la  Rose  and  compiling  a  concordance  to  Shelley  ;  Mr.  R.  S. 
Faber,  who  subsequently  became  one  of  our  most  successful  Presidents ; 
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Sir  John  T.  Gilbert,  the  best  authority  then,  as  Mr.  Dix  is  now,  on  Irish 
bibliography ;  the  Rev.  J.  Clare  Hudson,  now  Canon  of  Chichester ; 
Mr.  J.  Y.  W.  MacAlister,  then  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Library  Association, 
whose  pluck  has  given  to  his  magazine  The  Library,  which  the  present 
writer  has  for  some  years  helped  to  edit,  a  longer  life  than  any  other 
English  bibliographical  magazine  has  achieved ;  Mr.  C.  R.  Rivington, 
Clerk  to  the  Stationers'  Company ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Slater,  editor  of  Book-Prices 
Current ;  and  three  friends  still  with  us  and  well-known  to  all  our  Members, 
Mr.  H.  R.  Tedder,  Mr.  Charles  Welch,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  only 
recently  our  President. 

In  the  course  of  the  Society's  first  Session  Dr.  Copinger  gave  an 
inaugural  address  and  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Wheatley  on  The  Present 
Condition  of  English  Bibliography  with  Suggestions  for  the.  Future,  by 
Mr.  Madan  on  Method  in  Bibliography,  by  Mr.  Aldrich  on  Incunabula, 
by  Mr.  Ashbee  on  the  Iconography  of  Don  Quixote  (this  was  afterwards 
expanded  into  an  Illustrated  Monograph,  printed  at  Mr.  Ashbee's  expense 
and  sold  to  the  Society  on  favourable  terms),  by  Mr.  Tedder  on  The 
Official  Record  of  Current  Literature,  by  Mr.  Christie  on  Special 
Bibliographies,  by  William  Morris  on  The  Ideal  Book,  and  by  Mr.  Jacobi 
on  The  Printing  of  Modern  Books.  Several  of  these  papers  formulated 
ideals  to  which  we  are  only  gradually  attaining,  and  there  would  be  much 
to  say  about  them  from  this  point  of  view,  if  time  allowed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1893,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Reed,  a  new 
Honorary  Secretary  had  to  be  appointed  and  almost  simultaneously 
Robert  Proctor  became  an  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Printed  Books 
at  the  British  Museum,  where  the  new  Honorary  Secretary  had  then  been 
employed  for  rather  over  ten  years.  The  two  events  were  very  closely 
connected.  Proctor  joined  the  Society  in  January,  1894,  and  his  unique 
powers  of  work  were  at  once  placed  ungrudgingly  at  the  disposal  of  your 
new  official.  His  monograph  on  Jan  van  Doesborg  he  had  already  begun, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gordon  Duff.  Otherwise  he  just  did  anything 
which  he  gathered  was  wanted,  so  that  at  last  it  became  a  point  of  honour 
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not  to  mention  needs  in  his  presence  lest  he  should  put  on  one  side 
more  important  work  of  his  own  in  order  to  do  odd  jobs  for  the  Society. 
Perhaps  the  two  most  striking  instances  of  this  eagerness  to  help  were 
his  Index  to  the  Serapeum  and  his  fine  monograph  on  The  Printing  of 
Greek  in  the  i$th  Century,  one  of  the  books  by  which  the  Society's 
reputation  has  been  most  enhanced.  Proctor  had  probably  heard  of  the 
Serapeum,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  ever  opened  a  volume 
of  it  before  he  began  his  Index.  Dr.  Garnett,  however,  had  a  high  opinion 
of  the  value  of  the  magazine,  and  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Christie's  paper 
on  Special  Bibliographies  had  given  utterance  to  a  pious  wish  that  it  might 
be  indexed.  The  wish  fell  on  deaf  ears.  But  when,  a  year  or  two  later, 
it  was  repeated  at  a  meeting  at  which  Proctor  was  present,  the  Index 
came  into  being  incredibly  quickly.  As  for  the  monograph  on  the 
Printing  of  Greek  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  your  Secretary  had  indulged 
the  vain  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to  extract  a  paper  on  the  subject 
from  Mr.  Christie,  who  from  the  side  of  literature  and  scholarship 
possessed  exceptional  qualifications  for  such  a  task.  Mr.  Christie  was 
greatly  attracted  by  the  proposal,  but  his  health  made  it  impossible,  and  on 
the  failure  being  reported  to  Proctor  he  volunteered  with  his  usual  helpful 
courage  to  try  his  hand  at  the  subject,  with  the  result  which  we  all  know. 
These  are  among  the  larger  instances  of  his  ever-ready  zeal.  Smaller  ones 
were  too  frequent  to  enumerate.  But  it  may  be  said  generally  that  anyone 
who  was  working  for  the  Society  on  any  section  of  the  field  of  Fifteenth 
Century  Printing  received  as  a  present  from  him  all  the  information  which 
could  be  obtained  from  the  Museum  collections,  and  this  not  in  the  form 
of  rough  notes,  but  written  out  and  ready  for  printing. 

Another  occurrence  in  the  autumn  of  1893  helped  to  give  the  Society 
the  direction  along  which  it  moved  very  steadily  for  several  years.  At  the 
first  Meeting  of  the  second  Session  Mr.  Redgrave  read  a  paper  on  Erhard 
Ratdolt  and  his  work  at  Venice,  which  he  illustrated  with  a  fine  exhibition 
of  books  from  his  own  collection  and  others  lent  by  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray. 
The  books  cried  aloud  to  be  honoured  by  an  Illustrated  Monograph,  and 
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an  Illustrated  Monograph  they  had,  despite  some  suggestions  that  it  was  a 
little  extravagant  to  propose  to  spend  as  much  as  .£50  on  printing  a  single 
paper.  The  form  given  to  it  was  dictated  partly  by  the  size  of  Ratdolt's 
edition  of  Appian  with  its  fine  borders,  partly  by  admiration  for  the  Century 
Guild  Hobby-horse  produced  by  Mr.  Herbert  Home  and  Mr.  Image,  not 
without  Mr.  Jacobi  and  Mr.  Emery  Walker  at  their  elbows.  Besides  other 
facsimiles  it  was  enriched  by  a  splendid  one  of  Ratdolt's  Specimen  Sheet 
presented  by  Herr  Konrad  Burger,  and  altogether  it  made  a  very  attractive 
thin  quarto.  It  was  followed  quickly  by  Proctor's  Jan  van  Doesborg^  and 
that  again  by  Mr.  Ashbee's  Iconography  of  Don  Quixote,  and  the  three 
books,  all  of  them  on  foreign  subjects,  apparently  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  abroad.  It  has  certainly  been  the  experience  of  this  Society,  and 
probably  of  most  others  also,  that  very  few  papers  are  voluntarily  offered. 
What  mostly  happens  is  that  an  expert  on  some  subject  incautiously  begins 
talking  about  it,  and  a  minute  or  two  later  finds  himself  considering  which 
of  two  or  three  dates  will  really  be  most  convenient  to  him,  and  then  goes 
home  wondering  how  he  came  to  do  it.  But  after  our  first  three 
Monographs  were  printed  three  others  were  voluntarily  offered  to  the 
Society,  one  by  Dr.  Konrad  Haebler,  now  the  President  of  the  German 
Commission  for  a  General  Catalogue  of  Incunabula,  one  by  Dr.  Lippmann, 
the  head  of  the  Kupferstichkabinet  at  Berlin,  the  third  by  M.  Anatole 
Claudin,  afterwards  the  author  of  the  monumental  Histoire  de  rimprimerie 
en  France.  To  be  privileged  to  publish  the  work  of  such  distinguished 
foreign  students  was  felt  as  a  great  honour,  and  it  really  seemed  as  if  we 
were  living  up  to  our  rather  arrogant  title,  by  which  we  called  ourselves,  not 
the  London  or  the  British  Bibliographical  Society,  but  The  Bibliographical 
Society,  and  were  becoming  quite  catholic  or  at  least  international. 

We  must  go  back  a  little  to  consider  how  these  monographs  were  paid 
for.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  during  our  first  year  our  subscrip- 
tion income  was  only  a  little  over  ;£i6o.  Unless  it  has  an  unusually 
popular  object  this  is  about  as  much  as  a  new  society  can  hope  to  attain  to 
in  its  first  year,  and  though  with  a  little  energy  it  should  continue  to  expand 
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for  some  time,  the  gain  from  new  recruits  is  apt  to  be  sadly  diminished  by 
the  resignation  of  some  of  the  original  members.  Some  of  these  are  certain 
to  find  that  the  Society  is  not  giving  them  exactly  what  they  expected,  while 
the  enthusiasm  of  others  collapses  altogether  when  they  come  into  contact 
with  the  most  forbearing  of  treasurers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
every  society  with  at  all  a  reasonable  programme  there  exists  a  large  body 
of  potential  members,  who  have  no  objection  to  joining  the  Society  and  no 
objection  to  paying  their  guineas,  but  who,  as  long  as  they  know  that  the 
door  will  always  be  open,  continue  to  sit  outside,  with  a  placid  intention 
of  walking  in  a  little  later  on.  Any  society  which  has  the  pluck,  after  it  has 
proved  its  capacity  for  doing  useful  work,  to  announce  that  on  a  certain 
day  its  roll  will  be  closed  and  candidates  thereafter  only  elected  as  vacancies 
occur,  is  sure  of  a  large  accession  of  new  members,  the  majority  of  whom 
"would  otherwise  never  have  joined  it. 

By  adopting  this  course  in  January,  1894,  when  its  total  membership  was 
184,  the  Bibliographical  Society  gained  78  new  members  in  five  months. 
The  Roll  was  then  closed  for  British  Members  at  225,  but  an  extension  of 
time  was  granted  for  our  American  and  Foreign  Section,  and  the  help  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Dressel  North  as  an  Hon.  Secretary  for  America  having  mean- 
while been  obtained,  by  the  following  January  the  Roll  for  British  and 
American  members  was  finally  closed  at  300.  The  Council  at  the  same 
time  retained  the  right  to  elect  15  Candidate  Members,  and  our  Foreign 
section,  which  then  numbered  1 7,  was  left  entirely  open,  because  of  the  im- 
possibility of  sufficiently  advertising  the  Society  abroad.  These  details  are 
given,  partly  because  it  is  open  to  any  young  society  to  do  the  same  ;  partly 
also  because  a  society  with  a  fixed  maximum  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  haughty 
and  exclusive  body.  In  the  case  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  the  result 
of  this  exclusive  measure  was  to  increase  our  paying  membership  in  the 
course  of  a  twelvemonth  from  184  to  322  (including  Life  Members).  Since 
it  was  closed  in  1894  the  Roll  has  always  been  full. 

On  an  average  since  its  foundation  the  Society  has  been  able  to  spend 
very  nearly  its  whole  subscription  income  on  paper  and  print,  its  other 
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expenses  being  defrayed  from  entrance-fees,  sales  of  publications  to  new 
members,  and  the  interest  on  invested  life-subscriptions.  It  was  thus  able  to 
pay  not  only  for  the  Illustrated  Monographs  already  named,  but  for  two 
unusually  large  ones,  that  on  Antoine  Verard  by  John  Macfarlane,  an 
ambitious  piece  of  work  very  handsomely  carried  through,  and  Proctor's 
The  Printing  of  Greek  in  the  i$th  Century -,  the  history  of  which  has  already 
been  given.  These  fine  books  were  issued  respectively  for  1899  and  1900, 
and  were  followed  in  1901  by  Mr.  Barwick's  description  of  the  French 
binding  of  a  copy  of  the  Ptolemy  printed  at  Rome  in  1494,  which  bears 
the  badge  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  All  these  monographs  made  the 
Society  very  popular  and  in  1902  the  Council  could  only  elect  two  new 
Candidate  Members,  because  not  only  the  Roll  itself  but  the  15  places 
reserved  for  Candidates  were  fully  occupied.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  year 
of  its  existence  the  Bibliographical  Society  was  thus  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition  ;  but  there  was  one  undeniable  and  very  awkward  fact  which,  on 
a  review  of  its  work,  it  had  to  face.  It  had  issued  nine  Illustrated 
Monographs,  which  had  cost  about  half  its  income,  and  not  one  of  these 
had  been  concerned  with  an  English  subject.  Mr.  Plomer  had  been  given 
opportunities  for  doing  a  little  English  work  in  our  Transactions  and 
elsewhere.  We  had  obtained  two  valuable  papers  on  The  History  of 
English  Handwriting  by  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  and  a  few  others  on 
English  subjects  had  been  read  by  Sir  Ernest  Clarke,  Mr.  G.  J.  Gray, 
Prof.  Silvanus  Thompson,  Mr.  Welch,  and  other  members  and  non- 
members.  Two  fasciculi  had  also  been  issued  of  Handlists  of  Books 
printed  by  English  Printers  between  1500  and  1557,  after  which  the  series 
had  stopped  for  lack  of  workers.  But,  save  so  far  as  it  was  redeemed  by 
one  important  exception,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  our  English  work  was 
meagre  and  miscellaneous,  in  fact  almost  scrappy.  The  exception  was 
Mr.  Greg's  List  of  English  Plays^  written  before  1643  and  printed  before 
1700,  which  appeared  early  in  1900  and  was  completed  two  years  later  by 
a  Supplementary  List  of  Masques.  The  Lists  of  Plays  and  Masques  were 
important  in  themselves.  They  were  important  also  because  they  were 
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a  summons  to  the  Society  to  occupy  itself  a  little  less  with  foreign  printers 
and  book-illustrators,  and  to  help  to  set  in  order  our  own  English 
bibliographical  house. 

The  Society's  awakening  to  this  duty  was  made  singularly  pleasant 
by  offers  of  papers  on  some  quite  unhackneyed  English  subjects,  and 
these  papers  developed  into  the  delightful  monographs  on  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Bookbindings  respectively  contributed  by  Mr.  Strickland 
Gibson  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Gray,  and  that  on  Early  English  Music  Printing 
by  Mr.  Robert  Steele.  Mr.  Madan  also  kindly  arranged  for  our  obtaining 
copies  of  his  Chart  of  Oxford  Printing  on  favourable  terms,  and  so  we 
obtained  the  satisfaction  of  doing  English  work  with  very  little  trouble  or 
sacrifice.  In  1903  we  published  Abstracts  of  the  Wills  of  various  London 
printers  and  stationers,  by  Mr.  Plomer,  and  in  1907  a  similar  volume  for 
Oxford  by  Mr.  Gibson.  Akin  to  these  was  Mr.  Worman's  Index  of  Alien 
Members  of  the  Book -Trade  during  the  Tudor  Period.  Spade-work  of 
another  kind  was  started  with  A  Short  Catalogue  of  English  Books  in 
Archbishop  Marsh's  Library,  Dublin^  printed  before  1641,  which  was 
intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  catalogues  of  the  early  English  books 
in  various  small  libraries,  the  cost  being  shared  between  the  libraries  and 
the  Society.  A  third  part  of  the  Handlists  of  English  Printers  was  also 
produced,  Mr.  Greg  and  Mr.  McKerrow  taking  the  two  most  difficult  presses, 
those  of  Berthelet  and  Grafton.  In  1905  a  great  impetus  was  given  to 
our  English  work  by  Mr.  Gordon  Duff's  Century  of  the  English  Booktrade^ 
giving  short  notices  of  all  our  printers,  stationers  and  bookbinders  between 
1457  and  1557.  This  aroused  Mr.  Plomer's  emulation  and  he  produced 
a  similar  volume  for  the  rather  obscure  period  from  1643  to  ^67,  thus 
linking  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  so  far  as  at  present 
printed,  with  the  Term  Catalogues  edited  by  Dr.  Arber.  To  fill  up  the 
gap  from  1557,  where  Mr.  Duff  left  off,  to  1643,  where  Mr.  Plomer  began, 
now  became  imperative.  Most  of  the  smaller  headings  were  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Plomer,  while  the  services  of  other  experts  were  also  enlisted,  and 
the  whole  book  was  edited  by  Mr.  McKerrow.  Thus  for  a  period  of 
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two  hundred  and  ten  years,  from  1457  to  1667,  sound  information  as  to 
the  personnel  of  the  English  booktrade  has  been  made  available.  Quite 
recently  two  books  have  been  distributed  which  range  with  Mr.  Greg's 
Lists  of  Plays  and  Masques,  the  first  a  List  of  English  Editions  and 
Translations  of  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  printed  before  1641,  by 
Miss  Henrietta  Palmer ;  the  second,  Mr.  Esdaile's  List  of  English  Tales 
and  Prose  Romances  from  1477  to  1740.  Both  of  these  have  been  greatly 
appreciated. 

Within  the  last  few  days  Members  have  had  delivered  to  them  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  Illustrated  Monographs  which  it 
has  been  the  Society's  privilege  to  publish,  that  on  English  Printers'  and 
Publishers'  Devices,  by  your  other  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  McKerrow.  Few  of 
the  devices  are  beautiful,  but  the  book  brings  us  a  long  step  forward  to  the 
time  when  we  shall  be  able  to  say  with  approximate  certainty  at  what  date 
any  undated  and  unsigned  fragment  of  English  printing  was  produced  and 
by  whom  it  was  printed  and  published.  In  our  smaller  series,  Members 
will  soon  receive  the  fourth  and  final  part  of  the  Handlists  of  English 
Printers,  1501-1556,  and  Mr.  Wise's  Bibliography  of  Coleridge.  The 
former  of  these,  mainly  the  work  of  Mr.  Duff,  completes  the  preliminary 
survey  for  the  study  of  English  types  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
which  we  soon  ought  to  undertake.  Mr.  Wise's  book  on  Coleridge  breaks 
new  ground  in  a  field  which  the  Society  has  long  desired  to  cultivate.  We 
have  also  in  active  preparation  a  Bibliography  of  English  Incunabula  by 
Mr.  Gordon  Duff,  which  Mr.  Henry  Thomas  is  helping  to  complete.  To 
get  some  work  from  Mr.  Wise  and  to  obtain  for  the  Society  the  honour  of 
printing  the  Bibliography  of  English  Incunabula,  on  which  Mr.  Gordon 
Duff  has  been  working  for  rather  more  years  than  the  Society  has  existed, 
have  been  long  cherished  ambitions,  and  it  is  splendid  good  luck  to  have 
them  both  realized  so  close  together.  That  we  have  had  this  good  fortune 
was  in  part  the  reward  of  virtue,  for  it  came  to  us  as  the  result  of  our 
recent  efforts  to  forward  the  work  of  the  Kommission  fiir  den  Gesamt- 
katalog  der  Wiegendrucke  and  that  of  its  Commissioner,  Dr.  Ernst  Crous. 
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Through  the  good  offices  of  the  Times  (which  had  already  given  splendid 
help  by  bringing  us  into  touch  with  owners  of  Incunabula),  and  without 
any  solicitation  on  our  part,  our  efforts  to  do  our  duty  in  this  matter  were 
also  the  occasion  of  our  receiving  a  grant  of  ^100  from  the  Treasury, 
mainly  to  help  us  to  print  Mr.  Duff's  book.  This  we  can  now  put  in  hand 
at  once,  without  waiting  to  consider  ways  and  means,  and  the  grant  carries 
with  it  a  Government  recognition  of  the  Society's  work  with  which  we  may 
quite  reasonably  be  pleased. 

Following  closely  upon  Mr.  McKerrow's,  Mr.  Duff's  book  will  help  to 
improve  our  record  of  Illustrated  Monographs  which  has  recently  been  but 
meagre.  In  the  eleven  years  1894  to  1904  we  issued  13  ;  in  the  eight 
years  1905  to  1912  only  two,  Mr.  Bourdillon's  Early  Editions  of  Le 
Roman  de  la  Rose  and  Mr.  Seymour  De  Ricci's  Census  of  Caxtons.  Both 
of  these  possessed  the  merit  of  quantity  as  well  as  quality,  but  most 
Members  like  Illustrated  Monographs  and  they  have  been  very  patient  in 
accepting  the  less  decorative  volumes  which  they  have  lately  been  offered. 

If  the  books  of  1913  and  1914  are  of  exceptional  interest,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  maintain  the  same  excellent  standard  for  many 
years  to  come.  Besides  having  an  additional  Hon.  Secretary,  our  Society 
is  now  better  provided  with  Members  able  to  give  expert  advice  and  (where 
their  possession  of  leisure  permits)  to  undertake  work,  in  every  department 
of  Bibliography,  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Until  recently  our  range  was 
practically  confined  to  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  from  the  invention  of 
printing  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  have  now  a  nice 
little  Manuscript  section,  and  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Aitken, 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  and  Colonel  Prideaux  we  can  hope  to  grapple  success- 
fully with  the  problems  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  It 
may  be  mentioned  also  that  the  work  we  have  already  done  is  at  last 
winning  the  adhesion  of  some  of  the  Professors  of  English  Literature  who 
have  hitherto  held  rather  severely  aloof.  Among  our  latest  accessions 
are  Professor  Gollancz  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
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All  this  is  very  satisfactory  and  it  is  well  on  our  Birthday  to  be  hopefi 
But  there  is  always  another  side  to  be  considered,  and  while  it  is  good  to 
be  able  to  look  back  on  twenty-one  years  of  prosperous  existence  we  have 
not  escaped  the  losses  and  disabilities  which.  Age  brings  even  to  corporate 
bodies.  The  first  thought,  when  we  look  at  our  adversa,  is  of  the  many 
friends  and  fellow-workers  whose  aid  we  have  lost.  Dr.  Garnett  was  the 
first  of  our  Presidents  to  be  taken  from  us,  and  his  contributions  to  our 
meetings  were  so  unique  in  their  quality  that  even  those  who  had  many 
weightier  reasons  for  sorrow  at  his  death  can  hardly  have  failed  to  feel  it 
in  this  aspect  also.  A  uniformly  silent  Member  may  be  permitted  to 
express  to  his  colleagues  his  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  difficulty, 
when  a  master  of  his  subject  has  read  us  a  paper,  of  making,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  any  interesting  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  it. 
Dr.  Garnett's  encyclopaedic  knowledge  and  his  gift  for  seeing  connections, 
sometimes  serious,  sometimes  whimsical,  between  very  distant  points,  gave 
him  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect.  He  was  never  at  a  loss  and  could 
play  all  round  the  subject  of  any  paper,  never  travelling  quite  away  from 
it,  never  competing  with  the  reader,  but  always  contributing  some  fresh 
light.  Mr.  R.  S.  Faber  was  another  helper  with  a  very  happy  gift  of 
speech  and  no  President  has  surpassed  him  in  zeal  for  the  Society  and 
in  personal  kindness  to  all  with  whom  he  had  to  work.  Lord  Crawford 
brought  us  not  only  the  prestige  of  his  rank,  but  his  great  personal  ability 
and  his  magnificent  ideals  as  a  collector.  Mr.  Fortescue  delighted  us 
with  his  vivacious  geniality  and  his  gift  of  bringing  into  almost  Carlylesque 
relief  the  human  side  of  history,  or  (perhaps  we  should  say)  of  historical 
bibliography.  The  death  of  our  first  Honorary  Member,  Monsieur  Leopold 
Delisle,  though  he  took  no  part  in  our  proceedings,  was  a  real  loss, 
because  of  his  delightful  way,  whenever  we  did  anything  a  little  better  than 
usual,  of  sending  a  charming  note  of  congratulation,  which  coming  from  so 
honoured  a  master  was  no  small  encouragement.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  go 
forward  without  the  aid  of  these  early  friends  and  the  founders  already 
commemorated.  Almost  the  only  reason  for  which  we  need  regret  that 
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we  have  no  permanent  rooms  of  our  own  is  that  we  cannot  hang  round 
the  walls  of  our  meeting -place  the  portraits  of  these  early  workers,  to 
remind  us  of  their  services  and  inspire  us  to  further  well-doing. 

Compared  to  these  personal  losses  all  other  disabilities  seem  trifling,  and 
yet  in  their  way  they  are  real  enough.  One  of  them  is,  of  course,  obvious. 
To  any  book-lover  who  desires  a  complete  set  of  our  publications  we  are  a 
much  more  expensive  Society  to  join  than  we  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
On  the  other  hand  all  our  most  interesting  books  are  still  in  print,  and  new 
members  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  select  for  purchase  just 
those  in  which  they  are  specially  interested.  We  have  also  issued  a 
General  Index  to  Vols.  I-X  of  our  Transactions,  so  that  new  members 
who  receive  Vol.  XI  for  their  Entrance  Fee  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  New 
Series,  which  in  its  turn  will  have  a  General  Index. 

Our  one  really  serious  difficulty  is  the  converse  of  our  most  satisfactory 
advance.  We  have  become  much  more  representative  of  all  branches  of 
bibliography ;  but  in  becoming  more  representative  we  have  become  less 
homogeneous.  The  more  we  try  to  cover  the  whole  field  the  more  certain 
it  is  that  what  we  can  do  in  any  one  section  of  it  must  be  severely  limited 
by  our  income.  It  would  already  be  easy  to  draw  up  a  very  tantalizing  list 
of  books  which  we  could  issue  if  funds  were  available,  and  the  Treasurer 
will  have  to  keep  a  tight  hand  over  his  colleagues  to  keep  us  out  of  mischief. 
It  may  as  well  be  confessed  that  behind  the  proposal  to  read  this  paper  lay 
a  half-formulated  idea  that  if  a  little  fresh  enthusiasm  could  be  generated  it 
might  be  possible  to  enlarge  our  membership  so  as  to  be  able  to  spend 
another  ,£100  a  year  on  paper  and  print.  If  a  Society  with  one  Hon. 
Secretary  spent  ^£300  a  year  on  books,  it  seems  reasonable  that  a  Society 
with  two  Hon.  Secretaries  should  spend  at  least  ,£400.  Perhaps  the  idea 
need  not  be  absolutely  dismissed.  It  might  be  rather  interesting  to  throw 
open  our  Roll  for  three  or  four  months  next  year,  if  only  to  sweep  away  the 
accusation  of  exclusiveness.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  disastrous 
than  to  swell  our  membership  temporarily  by  electing  candidates  not  likely 
to  prove  permanent.  If  we  are  to  do  anything  it  must  be  done  very 
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cautiously,  and  in  the  meanwhile  we  must  cut  our  coat  according  to  our 
cloth,  and  trust  that  our  Members  will  be  patient  when  they  receive 
books  dealing  with  other  branches  of  Bibliography  than  those  in  which 
they  are  specially  interested. 

Nothing  seems  more  likely  to  induce  this  sympathetic  attitude  than  a 
belief  that  the  work  on  which  the  Society  is  engaged  is  really  important, 
and  perhaps  this  paper  cannot  be  better  brought  to  a  close  than  by  a  few 
suggestions  which  may  make  this  belief  easier.  Bibliography  deals  with 
the  material  mediums,  the  books,  whether  it  be  manuscript  or  printed, 
through  which  the  thoughts  of  authors  reach  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  them.  Our  Society,  therefore,  exists  to 
help  to  preserve  books  by  calling  attention  to  their  beauty  or  interest; 
to  examine  books  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  material  medium  has  in 
any  way  distorted  the  author's  thoughts ;  and  to  enumerate  and  take  stock 
of  the  books  that  have  come  down  to  us  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought 
into  connection  with  the  life  of  their  day. 

The  first  object  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of 
Frederick  Locker :  "  It  is  a  good  thing  to  read  books,  and  it  need  not  be 
a  bad  thing  to  write  them ;  but  it  is  a  pious  thing  to  preserve  those  that 
have  been  sometime  written ;  the  collecting,  and  mending  and  binding 
and  cataloguing  of  books  are  all  means  to  such  an  end."  It  is  sometimes 
said  of  this  Society  that  its  existence  has  helped  to  raise  the  prices  of  the 
books  about  which  we  write.  That  is  very  inconvenient  for  us  individually 
or  for  the  libraries  which  we  represent ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  books 
from  being  destroyed  or  misused  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  regretted. 

The  second  object,  the  examination  of  books,  has  been  so  admirably 
expounded  in  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Greg,  now  in  type  for  our  Transactions, 
that  it  need  not  here  be  treated  again.  This  is  the  aspect  in  which 
Bibliography  is  the  servant  of  Literature,  and  we  say  that  if  Literary 
Professors  and  Editors  neglect  to  acquaint  themselves  with  its  principles 
they  do  so  at  their  peril,  and  that  by  neglecting  them  in  the  past  they 
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have  blundered,  and  blundered  badly.  Between  us  and  the  author  of 
any  old  book  stand  scribes  or  printers,  publishers,  and  even  binders,  and 
until  we  have  eliminated  the  errors  due  to  these  we  cannot  reach  the  true 
text  in  which  the  author  has  expressed  his  thought.  Now  and  again  we 
may  eliminate  these  errors  by  study  only  of  the  book  itself  with  which 
we  are  concerned,  but  more  often  it  needs  a  general  knowledge  of  the  ways 
of  the  scribes  or  printers,  or  publishers  or  binders  of  the  day  to  enable  us 
to  see  what  has  been  done  wrongly,  and  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  as 
to  these  ways  is  one  important  branch  of  Bibliography. 

But  Bibliography  works  not  only  in  the  interests  of  Literature,  but  for 
the  better  knowledge  of  human  culture  and  social  life.  When  it  first 
catches  hold  of  us  we  are  interested  in  books  individually,  because  they 
are  beautiful,  or  quaint,  or  anything  else  we  like  to  call  them.  From  this 
point  we  may  branch  off  along  several  roads.  If  we  follow  one  which  at 
first  seems  the  dullest  we  may  get  interested  in  the  printer  and  begin  to 
form  a  conception  from  the  books  he  printed  of  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was. 
A  little  later,  we  notice  how  the  output  of  one  town  differs  from  that  of 
another,  and  we  find  ourselves  recognising,  for  instance,  how  much  pleasanter 
it  must  have  been  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  live  at  Augsburg  than  at 
Cologne.  And  at  last  we  find  that  in  studying  its  output  of  books,  not  just 
the  famous  books  whose  names  are  preserved  in  histories  of  literature,  but 
the  books  of  all  sorts  and  classes  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  were 
issued,  we  are  passing  in  review  the  whole  mental  and  moral  life  of  a  nation. 
We  have  got  hold  of  an  instrument  which  will  tell  us  the  kind  of  teaching 
that  was  given  in  its  schools  and  its  universities ;  to  what  extent  each 
department  of  knowledge  was  popular  and  had  progressed ;  what  men 
thought  humorous  or  beautiful  in  literature ;  how  they  prayed,  and  sinned 
and  confessed.  In  and  by  itself  to  trouble  to  discover  when  and  where 
some  ugly  piece  of  printing  was  produced  may  seem  as  poor  an  occupation 
as  human  folly  can  devise.  But  so  long  as  any  great  mass  of  books  remains 
unattributed  and  undated,  so  long  our  instrument  of  research  is  im- 
perfect, and  we  may  be  withholding  from  some  city  or  country  important 
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evidence  as  to  its  state  of  culture.  In  the  case  of  our  own  country 
the  bibliographer's  task  between  the  years  1557  and  1693  is  greatly 
simplified.  During  this  period  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  no  printing 
was  permitted,  and,  with  the  most  insignificant  exceptions,  no  printing 
was  done,  except  at  London,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  If  a  school-book 
or  a  prayer-book,  or  a  Bible,  or  a  book  of  any  kind  were  wanted  at 
Falmouth  or  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  it  was  from  London  or  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  that  it  had  to  be  procured,  and  procured  moreover  from  a 
closed  ring,  more  or  less  able  to  charge  what  price  it  pleased.  If  a  poll 
tax  of  a  few  pence  apiece  had  been  imposed  on  the  people  of  England 
the  whole  country  would  have  been  in  revolt.  But  because  this  piece  of 
oppression,  which  had  no  parallel  in  any  other  civilised  country,  had  to 
do  with  books,  this  land  of  liberty  bore  it,  apparently  without  a  murmur. 
Moreover,  because  it  had  to  do  with  books  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  mentioned, 
even  casually,  in  one  history  out  of  three. 

Bibliography  exists  in  order,  among  other  things,  to  bring  home  these 
facts  to  historians,  and  to  do  the  spade-work  necessary  to  enable  them, 
when  they  have  sufficiently  enlarged  their  conception  of  their  subject,  to 
tell  us  something  of  the  mental  and  moral  life  of  past  generations  of 
Englishmen,  as  well  as  about  the  battles  they  fought  and  the  results  of 
parliamentary  elections.  It  is  because  the  help  which  we  may  thus  give  to 
the  historian,  the  help  we  may  give  to  students  of  literature,  the  help 
we  may  give  in  preserving  old  books  and  setting  a  high  standard  in  the 
production  of  new  ones,  all  seem  of  some  importance,  that  Members  are 
asked  to  wish  this  Society  Many  Happy  Returns  of  the  Day,  and  to  be 
patient  if  the  books  which  they  specially  want  are  sometimes  slow  in  coming. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

I  leave  this  paper  as  I  wrote  it,  but  since  its  publication  in  the 
Society's  News-Sheet  it  has  accidentally  come  to  my  knowledge  (in  con- 
nection with  the  foundation  of  the  Panizzi  Club)  that  a  very  important 
place  among  our  Founders  must  be  assigned  to  Mr.  J.  Y.  W.  MacAlister, 
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Secretary  and  Consulting  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine. 
Since  1887,  Mr.  MacAlister  had  been  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Library 
Association  and  finding  that  the  Association  was  doing  very  little  for 
Bibliography,  and  at  the  same  time  that  his  position  as  its  Hon.  Secretary 
hardly  permitted  him  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  forming  a  new  Society 
without  formal  authorisation,  he  put  himself  into  communication  with 
Dr.  Copinger,  and  not  only  helped  in  organising  our  preliminary  meeting, 
but  paid  for  circulars  and  postage  out  of  his  own  pocket.  For  the 
which  services  all  who  think  the  Bibliographical  Society  has  established 
its  right  to  exist,  owe  him  their  thanks. 
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bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  a  small,  repre- 
sentative collection  of  Road-Books  and  Itineraries, 
and  of  Maps  showing  the  development  of  road 
delineation  cartographically,  I  only  desire  to  offer  a 
very  few  observations. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  librarians  have  ever  seriously  regarded  this 
class  of  literature  as  being  worthy  of  the  distinction  of  a  subject-catalogue, 
but  I  think  it  will  be  recognised,  upon  consideration,  that  we  have  here 
a  group  of  books  both  distinct  in  their  object,  and  very  special  in  the 
features  they  present,  and  that  thus  they  should  be  classified  under 
suitable  headings  in  libraries.  At  all  events  I  am  here  to-night  for  the 
purpose  of  inviting  attention  to  the  matter  and  of  gathering  the  views 
of  experts  upon  it. 

At  first  sight  definition  of  this  class  of  books  might  seem  difficult. 
On  the  one  hand  one  finds  descriptions  of  journeys  which  have  a 
systematic  character,  and  so  far  describe  the  road  followed  as  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  an  itinerary,  and,  on  the  other,  maps  in  which  roads  are  a 
predominant  feature.  Neither  of  these  prints  can,  however,  be  properly 
classed  as  road-books. 
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My  definition  excludes  all  printed  descriptive  matter  in  which  road- 
distances,  with  the  stages  of  ordinary  travel  are  not  set  out  as  a  distinctive 
feature ;  as  regards  maps,  I  include  only  those  of  which  the  object  is  to 
set  out  individual  roads,  and  which  are  grouped  together  as  a  book 
or  atlas  for  the  use  of  travellers.  The  actual  record  in  descriptive  form 
of  the  route  to  be  followed  by  a  traveller  on  a  road  or  series  of  roads, 
with  the  stages  of  ordinary  travel  set  out,  is  essential  in  the  classification 
of  road-books  and  itineraries. 

Such  works  vary  from  a  mere  enumeration  of  stages  on  a  road,  with 
the  distances  between  them,  to  an  elaborate  and  full  descriptive  text, 
giving  from  mile  to  mile  both  the  character  of  the  roadway  itself  and 
details  of  the  adjacent  country  on  either  side  of  that  roadway  and  of  all 
the  objects  of  present  or  historical  interest  accessible  or  seen  from  the 
line  of  route. 

Similarly,  Road-Maps  also  vary  from  a  barely-outlined  roadway,  with 
distances  and  some  slight  particulars,  to  the  delineation  of  wide  strips  of 
country  on  either  side  of  the  road  dealt  with,  showing  the  character  of  the 
country  through  which  it  passes  in  great  detail. 

The  modern  Guide  may  be  pretty  generally  excluded  from  my  pro- 
posed bibliographical  grouping  as  being  a  work  in  which  the  indications 
of  route  are  entirely  subordinate  to  its  general  descriptive  objects  ;  but, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  such  a  classification  as  I  suggest  it  is  difficult 
to  find  an  absolute  and  clear  line  of  distinction  which  separates  guides 
from  itineraries,  and  the  tendency  latterly  has  certainly  been  towards  giving 
a  road-book  form  to  publications  issued  for  the  guidance  of  tourists. 
Ordinary  topographical  works  sometimes  approach  the  itinerary  in  form, 
or  contain  statements  of  road  distances  and  modes  of  travel  separately 
dealt  with  in  the  text.  Some  of  such  publications  must,  in  consequence, 
be  regarded,  as  to  these  special  features,  as  road-books.  Modern  railway 
time-tables  may  be  safely  excluded  as  publications  standing  altogether 
apart,  though  here  again  some  road-book  features  exist,  and  in  the  quite 
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early  days  of  railway  travel  descriptions  of  the  railroads  in  the  road-book 
form  were  published,  of  which  perhaps  the  earliest  is  the  'Appendix  to 
Mogg's  Pocket  Itinerary  ;  being  a  Description  of  the  Rail  Roads.'  (1837.) 

In  an  investigation  of  the  history  and  development  of  this  class  of 
publication  in  the  British  Isles  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  results  of  which,  as  far  as  they  had  then  gone,  were  published  in  a 
rather  summarised  form  in  1912, l  I  endeavoured  to  collect  all  the  known 
titles,  and  to  classify  them  chronologically.  This  list  was  not,  of  course, 
complete,  but  not  many  works  of  general  importance  seem  to  have  been 
overlooked.  The  omissions  lie  in  the  main  amongst  road-books  of  quite 
a  local  character,  and  those  itineraries  which  are,  so  to  speak,  merged  in 
general  descriptive  and  topographical  works,  or  have  appeared  in  magazines 
or  other  periodical  publications.  My  index  to  this  work  only  shows  eighty- 
nine  titles  of  road-books  and  itineraries  properly  so  classified  as  published 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  of  which  two  were  issued  in  the  fifteenth  century,  four  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  seventeen  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  produced  forty  and  thirty-nine  of 
such  publications  respectively,  and  I  have  noted  two  other  titles  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  date  exactly.  This  seems  a  small  total  for  a  period 
of  three  hundred  years. 

Since  this  paper  was  presented  I  have  compiled  a  Catalogue  of  Road- 
Books  and  Itineraries  for  the  British  Isles  to  1850,  showing  the  dates  of 
all  reprints  and  re-issues  known  to  me,  and  this  now  follows  as  an 
Appendix.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  been  able  to  considerably  extend 
my  original  estimate  of  the  number  of  both  titles  and  reprints. 

The  figures  of  original  titles  do  not,  as  may  easily  be  imagined, 
represent  in  any  way  the  productivity  of  the  British  and  Irish  press  in  this 

(i)  'Notes  on  British  and  Irish  Itineraries  and  Road-Books.  A  Paper  read  in  the 
Geographical  Section  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  held  at  Dundee,  September,  1912,'  Hertford,  1912,  8vo,  since  reprinted  in  'Studies 
in  Carlo- Bibliography.'  Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press,  1914.  8vo. 
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matter.  But  few  road-books  and  itineraries  exist  as  a  single  issue  or 
edition,  and  many  of  them  were  reprinted  over  long  periods  with  continual 
improvements  in  the  text  and  maps  and  additions  to  their  size  and  the 
information  they  offer  to  the  traveller.  As  examples  of  their  periodical 
publication  may  be  cited  the  well-known  Britannia  Depicta,  founded  on 
John  Ogilby's  Britannia  of  1675  and  1698,  which  appeared  in  1720  and 
continued  to  be  printed  in  successive  issues  until  1764.  The  complete 
series  has  never  been  established.  I  have  noted  editions  of  1720,  1724, 
1731,  1734,  1736,  1749,  1751,  1753,  1759  and  1764,  and  there  are 
undoubtedly  others.  Of  much  the  same  period  and  based  on  the  same 
materials,  is  an  epitome  of  the  text  of  the  Britannia  of  Ogilby  under 
the  title  'The  Traveller's  Pocket-Book,'  a  duodecimo  volume  which  ran 
through  at  least  twenty-four  editions  between  1676  and  1794,  extending 
thus  its  existence  over  a  period  of  118  years.  'Owen's  New  Book  of 
Roads '  is  a  road-book  of  a  later  period  which  had  a  long  career.  I  have 
not  found  the  first  edition  of  this  publication.  The  second  is  of  1779, 
and  others  are  known  of  1784,  1788,  1796,  1802,  1805,  1808,  1814, 
1822,  1827  and  1840.  Paterson's  well-known  Itinerary  began  its  existence 
in  1771,  as  a  thin  octavo  volume  of  but  xxiv  +77  pages  of  text;  it 
continued  to  be  published  at  irregular  intervals  until,  in  the  hands  of 
Edward  Mogg,  it  had  attained  (in  1829  and  some  later  years)  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  large  and  closely  printed  volume  of  858  pages  with  13  maps. 
'Gary's  New  Itinerary'  also,  which  appeared  in  1798,  passed  through 
eleven  editions,  1798  (two  editions),  1802,  1806,  1812,  1815,  1817,  1819, 
1821,  1826  and  1828,  and  'Leigh's  New  Pocket  Road-Book'  of  1825  was 
frequently  re-issued  up  to  1840.  These  are  perhaps  the  most  striking 
instances  of  longevity  in  British  publications  of  this  description,  but  in 
France  the  series  of  official  Road-Guides  has  a  far  greater  extension,  the 
first  issue  being  of  1708,  and  the  annual  publication  extending  from  that 
year  to  as  late  as  1854,  under  the  successive  titles  of  :  (i)  Liste  Generate 
des  Pastes  de  France  ;  (2)  Etat  General  des  Pastes  de  France ;  (3)  Le  Petit 
Livre  de  Paste  ;  (4)  Le  Livre  de  Paste,  and  (5)  Annuaire  des  Pastes. 
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Thus,  a  general  catalogue  of  road-books  and  itineraries,  while  it 
may  contain  but  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  original  titles,  must 
be  largely  amplified  by  long  series  of  editions  under  such  titles,  and  these 
editions  must  be  distinguished  by  reference  in  most  cases  to  the  growth 
of  the  works  themselves  under  various  hands,  developments  which  often 
constitute  them  new  and  original  books. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  assigning  a  place  in  connection  with  my 
subject  to  maps  and  atlases  which,  while  giving  roads  as  a  prominent  and 
special  feature,  and  being  published  with  a  suitable  title,  are  also  general 
atlases.  Of  such  works  '  Gary's  Traveller's  Companion,  or,  a  Delineation 
of  the  Turnpike  Roads  of  England  and  Wales '  is  a  critical  example.  It 
is  a  small  octavo  volume  of  maps  of  the  English  counties,  with  a  general 
map  of  England  and  Wales  and  maps  of  North  Wales  and  South  Wales, 
43  in  all,  with  the  roads  specially  delineated  and  coloured,  with  miles 
marked  upon  them  and  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  maps  as  guides  in 
travelling.  The  work  first  appeared  in  1790,  and  was  reprinted  up  to 
1828.  From  the  third  edition  of  the  *  New  Itinerary '  it  is  issued  of 
even  date  with  that  work,  and  is  often  bound  up  with  it.  Such  an  atlas, 
and  others  of  a  similar  character,  can  hardly  be  omitted  from  a  catalogue 
of  road-books,  but  it  is  difficult,  obviously,  to  draw  a  line  between  these 
and  other  cartographical  works  in  which  roads  are  a  special  though  not 
a  predominant  feature. 

Other  publications  that  seem  to  come  near  enough  to  itineraries 
to  be  grouped  with  them  as  having  a  common  object,  are  the  various 
tables  of  distances,  which,  in  book  form,  owe  their  origin  to  John  Norden, 
who,  in  1625,  published  his  '  Intended  Guyde,  For  English  Travailers/ 
a  set  of  such  tables  for  England  and  Wales  and  each  of  the  English 
counties  separately. 

This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  reductions,  published  under  the 
titles  :  'A  Direction  for  the  English  Traviller'  (1635,  ^?fi  and  1646),  and 
*  A  Book  of  the  Names  of  all  Parishes,  Market  Towns  ....  in  England 
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and  Wales'  (1657,  1662,  1668  and  1677),  and  was  copied  in  the  Magna 
Britannia  et  Hibernia  of  1720,  and,  as  to  the  form  of  the  arrangement, 
in  a  whole  series  of  publications  down  to  the  present  time.  A  similar 
work  to  the  '  Book  of  the  Names '  was  published  for  Ireland  (including 
only,  however,  the  three  provinces  of  Munster,  Leinster  and  Ulster), 
under  a  lengthy  title,  in  1653.  A  typical  book  of  this  character  is 
Paterson's  '  A  Travelling  Dictionary :  or,  Alphabetical  Tables  ....  being 
a  second  part  to  the  New  and  Accurate  Description  of  the  Roads/  which, 
though  issued  separately,  is  commonly  found  bound  up  at  the  end  of  the 
'Description.'  The  'Dictionary'  ran  through  eight  editions  (1772  to 
1799).  Works  of  this  character  must  certainly,  I  think,  be  grouped  with 
itineraries,  though  roads  are  not  actually  dealt  with  in  them. 

It  is  with  these  inclusions  that  I  make  up  what  is,  I  hope,  an 
approximately  complete  list  of  original  titles  of  British  and  Irish  road-books 
and  itineraries  which  will  have  to  be  considered  and  dealt  with  in  any 
subject -catalogue.  Reprints  and  re-issues  under  these  titles  add  very 
considerably  to  the  total. 

I  am  not  prepared  with  any  close  estimate  of  the  world's  output  in 
this  class  of  literature,  although  I  have  made  a  slight  bibliographical 
study  of  the  road-books  and  itineraries  of  France. 

As  to  the  latter  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  though  starting  in  a  settled 
form  from  an  earlier  period  than  those  of  the  British  Isles,  private  effort 
was  largely  discounted  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
onwards  by  the  publication  of  a  regular  official  book  of  the  Posts,  and 
it  is  probably  to  this  fact  that  is  due  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
general  itineraries  of  the  roads  of  France  which  exists. 

They  began  in  1552  with  La  Guide  des  Chemins  de  France  published 
by  Charles  Estienne  in  Paris,  and  of  this  road-book  I  have  noted  re-issues 
as  follows:  1553  and  1555  (Paris),  1566  and  1580  (Lyons),  1583  (Paris), 
1600  (Rouen)  and  1623  (Troyes). 
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Estienne's  Guide  was  followed  by  the  Sommaire  Description  de  la  France 
of  Theodore  de  Mayerne-Turquet,  of  which  the  preface  is  dated  June  12, 
1591.  This  was  republished  from  time  to  time  (1596,  1618,  1624, 
1629,  1640,  1642).  La  Guide  des  Chemins  d' Angleterre^  by  Jean  Bernard, 
printed  in  Paris  in  1579,  by  Gervais  Mallot,  must  also  be  associated  with 
the  early  French  itineraries.  Indeed,  they  ought  to  be  traced  back  to  those 
accounts  of  the  pilgrim  journeys  to  Jerusalem,  to  Rome,  and  to  the  shrine 
of  Saint  James  of  Compostella  in  Galicia,  which  appeared  in  French  and 
other  languages  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  incorporating  lists  of  the  stages,  with  distances  in  miles 
or  leagues  between  them,  in  the  land  part  of  those  journeys,  in  the  form 
followed  later  by  Estienne  and  Mayerne-Turquet. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  a  few  descriptive  works  pub- 
lished in  addition  to  the  reprints  of  the  two  guides  already  referred 
to:  Le  Voyage  de  France  of  Olivier  de  Varennes  (Paris,  1639,  1641,  1643, 
1647,  1648,  1662,  1665,  1675) ;  Le  Fidele  Conducteur  of  Louis  Coulon 
(1654);  Le  Voyage  de  France  of  Du  Verdier  (1655  and  1673),  and  Le 
Guide  Fidele  des  Etr angers  dans  le  Voyage  de  France  (1672)  are  representa- 
tive, if  not  entirely  exhaustive,  of  the  literature  of  this  class  which  appeared 
in  France  during  this  century.  They  are  followed,  at  rather  a  long  interval, 
by  LIndicateur  fidele,  ou  Guide  des  Voyageurs  of  Desnos,  a  well-known 
work,  which  first  appeared  in  a  thin  quarto  volume  of  thirteen  maps  in 
1764,  and  was  subsequently  enlarged  in  re-impressions  of  1765,  1775, 
1780  and  1785.  Of  the  same  period  are  the  Guide  Roy  ale  ou  Dictionnaire 
Topographique  des  Gr*65  Routes  de  Paris  aux  Villes,  Bourgs,  et  Abbayes  du 
Royaume  by  Louis  Denis  (1774,  etc.);  Le  Conducteur  Franfais,  1776, 
and  the  Itin'eraire  Complet  de  la  France,  1788. 

The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  produced  in  France  such 
works  as  the  Itineraire  descriptif  ou  Description  Routiere  ....  de  la  France 
et  de  ritalie ;  the  Description  Routine  et  Geographique  de  r Empire 
Franfais,  1813-18;  the  Tableaux  Itineraires  des  Distances  de  Paris  aux 
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Principal**  Villes  de  France,  et  a  toutes  les  Capitales  dj  Europe,  1821  ;  an 
Atlas  Topographique  de  la  Route  de  Paris  a  Reims,  1825 ;  a  number  of 
narrow  road-strips  entitled  Routes  de  France,  1824,  etc. ;  the  Programmes 
Itineraires  des  Routes  de  France,  and  the  Itineraire  descriptif  de  la  France, 
1830.  'An  Actual  Survey  and  Itinerary  of  the  Road  from  Calais  to 
Paris'  was  published  in  London  in  1814,  "By  L.  Hebert,  Geographer, 
and  G.  Dupont,  Engineer."  There  is  a  reprint  of  this  work  of  1831, 
and  there  may  be  others. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  attention  to  the  road-books 
and  itineraries  published  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  other  countries  of 
Central  Europe,  and  I  am  not  able,  therefore,  to  form  any  estimate  of 
their  number.  They  date,  no  doubt,  from  early  times,  and  in  both  the 
countries  first  mentioned  should  form  a  fairly  continuous  series.  Richard 
Rowlands'  'The  Post  of  the  World,'  printed  in  1576  by  Thomas  East, 
London,  12  mo,  is  said  to  be  a  translation  from  the  German.1 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  my  investigations  :  Road-books  and 
itineraries  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  railway  system  would  hardly 
be  found  outside  the  British  Isles  and  the  countries  of  central 
Europe.  If  we  take  the  number  of  such  publications  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  up  to  1850  at  one  hundred  and  twenty -three  (as  col- 
lected in  the  catalogue  following),  and  add  about  a  dozen  for  possible 
omissions,  we  may  estimate  the  total  at  between  one  hundred  and  thirty 
and  one  hundred  and  forty.  For  the  rest  of  Europe  it  would  be  rash 
to  assume  an  equal  number  of  original  works.  I  should  suggest, 
therefore,  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  bibliographical  classification  of 
this  species  of  literature  a  total  of  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
titles  may  be  estimated,  with  a  large  number  of  reprints  and  editions, 
and  the  addition  of  what  motor  traffic  and  its  needs  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  guide  in  road-book  form  have  produced  and  are 
producing  in  our  day. 

(i)   Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Vol.  XLIX,  pp.  352-3. 
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The  general  question  for  consideration  seems  to  be  whether  on 
geographical  or  bibliographical  grounds  the  setting  up  of  a  special  clas- 
sification for  road-books,  itineraries  and  associated  printed  matter  can 
be  justified,  and  what  arrangement  would  be  best  followed  should  such 
a  classification  in  a  subject -catalogue  be  adopted. 

I  place  it  before  the  Society  with  some  diffidence,  as  I  am  hardly 
prepared  to  submit  it  as  a  subject  of  more  than  minor  importance,  in 
whatever  aspect  it  may  be  viewed. 
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A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 

ROAD-BOOKS  AND  ITINERARIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND  TO  THE  YEAR   1850. 


[Leland,  John.     The  Itinerary  of,  in  or  about  the  years  1535-43.] 

(See  below,  1710-12.) 

Rowlands^  Richard.  The  Post  of  the  World.  Wherein  is  contayned 
the  antiquities  &  originall  of  the  most  famous  Cities  in  Europe.  With 
their  trade  &  traficke.  With  their  wayes  &  distance  of  myles,  from  country 
to  country.  With  the  true  &  perfect  knowledge  of  their  Coynes,  the 
places  of  their  Mynts  :  with  al  their  Martes  &  Fayres.  And  the  Raignes 
of  all  the  Kinges  of  England.  A  booke  right  necessary  &  profitable, 
for  all  sortes  of  persons,  the  like  before  this  tyme  not  Imprinted. 
[  A  second  title  runs  :  ]  The  Post  For  divers  partes  of  the  world  :  to 
travaile  from  one  notable  Citie  unto  an  other,  with  a  descripcion  of 
the  antiquities  of  divers  famous  Cities  in  Europe.  The  contents  doe 
further  apeare  in  the  next  leafe  folowing.  Very  necessary  &  profitable  for 
Gentlemen,  Marchants,  Factors,  or  any  other  persons  disposed  to  travaile. 
The  like  not  heretofore  in  English.  London,  1576.  12°. 

The  Roads  in  England  are  :  (i)  Dover  to  London  ;  (ii)  Oxford  to  London  ;  (iii) 
Bristol  to  London  ;  (iv)  York  to  London  ;  (v)  Berwick  to  York,  and  (vi)  St. 
David's  to  London. 


y  Raphael.  The  firste  volume  of  the  Chronicles  of  England, 
Scotlande,  &  Irelande,  contayning  the  description  &  chronicles  of  England, 
from  the  first  inhabiting  unto  the  Conquest.  The  description  &  chronicles 
of  Scotland,  from  the  first  originall  of  the  Scottes  nation,  till  the 
yeare  .  .  .  .  1571.  The  description  &  chronicles  of  Yrelande  ....  from 
the  firste  originall  of  that  nation  untill  the  yeare  1547.  3  vol.  London, 
1577.  fol. 
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Another  edition.     3  voL     London,  1587.     fol. 

Another  edition.     6  vol.     London,  1807-8.     fol. 

Book  III,  chapter  XVI.  (i)  Of  our  Innes  &  Thorowfaires.  (ii)  Of  certeine  waies 
in  Scotland,  out  of  Reginald  Wolfes  his  annotations.  Setting  out  twelve  Roads  through 
England  &  Wales,  &  seven  in  Scotland. 

Bernard,  Jean.  La  Guide  des  chemins  d' Angleterre,  fort  necessaire  a 
ceux  qui  y  voyagent,  ou  qui  passent  de  France  par  Angleterre  en  Escosse. 
Paris,  1579.  8°. 

Another  edition.     Paris,  1587.     8°. 

Sets  out  nine  Roads  in  England  and  Wales. 

[Smith,    William.      The   Particular   Description   of  England,   1588.] 

(See  below,  1879.) 

May  erne -Turquet,  Theodore  de.  Sommaire  description  de  la  France, 
Allemagne,  Italie  et  Espagne,  avec  La  Guide  des  Chemins  pour  aller  et 
venir  par  les  provinces,  et  aux  villes  plus  renomme'es  de  ces  quatre  regions. 
1591.  16°. 

Autre  edition.  1596.      12°. 

Autre  edition.  Paris,  1618.     12°. 

Autre  edition.  Cologne,  1618.     12°. 

Autre  edition.  1624.     8°. 

Autre  edition.  Rouen,  1629.     8°. 

Autre  edition.  Rouen,  1640.     8°. 

Autre  edition.  1642.     [8°.] 


Includes  the  road  from  Dover  to  London. 


\Hentznerus,  Paulus.     Itinerarium  ....  Angliae, 

(See  below,  1612.) 

England.     A  Table  of  the  chieffest  Cities,  &  Townes  in  England, 
as  they  ly  from  London,  &  the  distance  of  miles,  howe  a  man  may  travill 
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from  London  to  any  of  them  or  from  any  of  them  to  London.     London, 
[circa  1610?]     Single  sheet. 

This  is  a  nearly  square  wood-cut,  containing  a  circular  arrangement  of  thirteen 
Roads  radiating  from  London,  as  follows  :  to  York  ;  to  Lincolne  ;  to  Cambridge  ;  to 
Norwich  ;  to  Vermouth  ;  to  Dover  ;  to  Rye  ;  to  Southampton  ;  to  Excester  ;  to  Bristow  ; 
to  Hereford  ;  to  Worcester,  and  to  Chester,  with  the  stages  shown  on  each.  It  is 
"  London  Printed  by  Walter  Dight,  at  the  signe  of  the  Harpe  in  shoo-lane." 

Hentznerus,  Paulus.  Itinerarium  Germaniae,  Galliae,  Angliae,  etc. 
Noribergae,  1612.  4°. 

Another  edition.     Breslae,  1617.     4°. 

A  new  edition.     Noribergae,  1629.     8°. 

The  Roads  followed  are  those  from  Rye  to  London,  London  to  Cambridge,  Cambridge 
to  Oxford,  Oxford  to  London,  and  London  to  Dover. 

Norden,  John.  England  :  An  Intended  Guyde,  For  English  Travailers. 
Shewing  in  generall,  how  far  one  Citie,  &  many  Shire-Townes  in  England, 
are  distant  from  other.  Together,  with  the  Shires  in  perticular  :  &  the 
Cheife  Townes  in  every  of  them.  With  a  generall  Table,  of  the  most  of 
the  principall  Townes  in  Wales.  Invented  &  Collected,  By  John  Norden. 
London,  1625.  4°. 

English  Traveller.  A  Direction  for  the  English  Traviller,  by  which  he 
Shal  be  inabled  to  Coast  about  all  England  &  Wales.  And  also  to  know 
how  farre  any  Market  or  noteable  Towne  in  any  Shire  lyeth  one  from  an 
other,  &  Whether  the  same  be  East,  West,  North,  or  South  from  ye  Shire 
Towne.  As  also  the  distance  betweene  London  &  any  other  Shire  or  great 
towne  :  with  the  scituation  thereof  East,  West,  North,  or  South  from 
London.  By  the  help  also  of  this  worke  one  may  know  (in  what  Parish, 
Village,  or  Mansion  house  soever  he  be  in)  What  Shires,  he  is  to  passe 
thorough  &  which  way  he  is  to  travell,  till  he  come  to  his  Journies  End. 
London,  1635.  8°. 

Another  issue.     London,  1636.     8°. 

Another  issue,  with   the  maps   re-engraved  on  a  larger  scale. 

London,  1643.     4°. 
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Woodhouse,  John.  A  Guide  for  Strangers  in  the  Kingdome  of  Ireland. 
Wherein  the  High-Wayes  &  Roads  from  all  the  Sea-Townes,  Market 
Parishes,  great  &  small  is  truely  set  down,  throughout  every  Province, 
&  the  whole  Kingdom,  by  a  Surveyor  thereof  John  Woodhouse.  As  also 
a  Map  of  Ireland,  &  the  Townes  thereof  Alphabetically  Printed,  that  by 
the  Longitude  &  Latitude,  you  may  get  your  finger  on  the  Towne  you 
desire  to  finde.  The  use  thereof,  as  also  of  the  Mappe,  to  finde  all 
distances  from  any  places,  are  in  this  Book.  London,  1647.  8°. 

Ireland.  Ireland.  Or  a  Booke  :  Together  with  an  Exact  Mappe  of 
the  most  principall  Townes,  great  &  small,  in  the  said  Kingdome. 
Wherein  the  Longitude,  Latitude,  &  distance  of  one  Towne  from  another, 
as  also  the  County  or  Province  such  place  is  in,  Alphabetically  set  down. 
Very  usefull  for  all  sorts  of  people,  that  have  or  may  have  interest  in  that 
Kingdome.  London,  1647.  8°. 

Woodhouse,  John.  The  Map  of  Ireland,  With  the  exact  Dimensions  of 
the  Provinces  therein  contained,  &  those  againe  divided  into  their  severall 
Counties.  With  the  names  of  all  the  Townes  &  places  great  &  small 
alphabettically  set  downe.  So  that  if  you  desire  to  find  out  any  Village  or 
small  place,  look  in  the  Alphabet,  &  you  shall  see  in  what  Province  & 
County  it  is  in,  being  a  speedy  way  for  those  that  are  ignorant  in  finding 
out  of  Townes  in  the  Map  of  Ireland.  As  also  the  High-wayes  & 
Roads  from  all  the  Sea-Towns,  Parishes,  &  Market-Townes,  great  & 
small,  throughout  every  Province,  &  the  whole  Land,  is  briefly  set  down 
by  a  Surveyor  thereof  John  Woodhouse.  London,  1653.  4°. 

Porter,  Thomas.  A  New  Booke  of  Mapps,  Being  a  ready  Guide  or 
Direction  for  any  Stranger,  or  other,  who  is  to  Travel  in  any  part  of  the 

Comon-wealth   of  England,  Scotland,  &   Ireland I.   Alphabetical 

Tables,  shewing  the  Longitude  &  Latitude  of  all  the  Towns  named  in  the 
said  Maps  ;  .  .  .  .  II.  Tables  of  the  High-wayes  in  England,  Wales,  & 
Ireland,  Alphabetically  methodized ;  which  hath  made  them  very  plaine. 

III.  Tables  as  easie  as  an  Almanack And  other  usefull  Tables. 

By  Thomas  Porter.     London,  1655.     12°. 
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England  and  Wales.  A  Book  of  the  Names  of  all  Parishes,  Market 
Towns,  Villages,  Hamlets,  &  smallest  Places,  In  England  &  Wales. 
Alphabetically  set  down,  as  they  be  in  every  Shire.  With  the  Names  of 
the  Hundreds  in  which  they  are,  &  how  many  Towns  there  are  in  every 
Hundred.  So  that  naming  any  Town  or  Place  in  England  &  Wales,  you 
may  presently  in  the  Alphabet  find  it,  and  know  in  what  Shire  &  Hundred 
it  is,  and  so  know  the  distance  from  it  to  the  Shire  Town,  &  in  the  large 
Table  for  Shires  in  England  how  far  to  London,  or  from  it  to  any  other 
Town  in  England.  A  Work  very  necessary  For  Travellers,  Quartermasters, 
Gatherers  of  Breefs,  Strangers,  Carriers,  &  Messengers  with  Letters,  & 
all  others  that  know  the  name  of  the  place,  but  can  neither  tell  where  it  is, 
nor  how  to  goe  unto  it.  London,  1657.  4°. 

Another  edition.     London,  1662.     4°. 

Another  edition.     London,  1668.     4°. 

Another  edition.     London,  1677.     4°. 

Ogilby,  John.  Britannia,  Volume  the  First :  or,  an  Illustration  of  the 
Kingdom  of  England  &  Dominion  of  Wales :  By  a  Geographical  & 
Historical  Description  of  the  Principal  Roads  thereof.  Actually  Ad- 
measured &  Delineated  in  a  Century  of  Whole-Sheet  Copper  Sculps. 
London,  1675.  fol. 

Another  edition.     London,  1698.     fol. 

Ogilby,  John,  6°  Morgan,  William.  The  Traveller's  Pocket-Book ; 
or  Ogilby  &  Morgan's  Book  of  the  Roads.  Improved  &  Amended,  in  a 
Method  never  before  attempted.  London,  1676.  8°. 

Fourth  edition.     London,  1689.     8°. 

Sixth  edition.     London,  1721.     8°. 

Another  edition.     London,  1730.     8°. 

Seventh  edition.     London,  1732.     8°. 

Eleventh  edition.     London,  1752.     8°. 
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Another  edition.     London,  1759.     8°. 
Another  edition.     London,  1765.     8°. 
Seventeenth  edition.     London,  1775.     8°. 
Nineteenth  edition.     London,  1778.     8°. 
Twenty-first  edition.     London,  1782.     8°. 
Twenty-second  edition.     London,  1785.     8°. 
Twenty-fourth  edition.     London,  1794.     8°. 


Speed,  John.  The  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain.  London, 
1676.  fol. 

In  this  (the  last)  edition  of  the  '  Theatre '  are  added  five  double-page  tables  of  "  The 
Principal  Roads,  &  their  Branches  leading  to  the  Cities  &  chief  Towns  in  England  & 
Wales;  with  their  computed  distances.  In  a  new  &  accurate  method."  These  are  (i.) 
The  Western  Road  from  London  to  the  Landsend  in  Cornwall;  (ii.)  The  North- West 
Road  from  London  to  Holyhead  ;  (iii.)  The  West  Road  from  London  to  Bristol; 
(iv.)  The  South-East,  South  £  South-West  Roads  from  London,  &  (v.)  The  North 
Road  from  London  to  Berwick. 

Paterson^  James.  A  Geographical  Description  of  Scotland.  With  the 
Faires  largely  inserted ;  As  also,  an  exact  Table  of  Tides,  &  the  Table  of 
the  Latitude  &  Longitude  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  Scotland ; 
with  other  useful  notes,  fit  for  every  man  to  know,  either  on  Sea  or  Land. 
Exactly  Calculate  and  formed,  for  the  use  of  Travellers,  Mariners,  & 
others,  who  have  any  Affairs,  or  Merchandizing  in  this  Kingdom  of 
Scotland.  By  James  Paterson,  Mathematician.  Edinburgh,  1681.  8°. 

Contains  a  Section  entitled  :  A  Description  of  the  most  remarkable  High-wayes  in 
Scotland. 

Third  edition.      Much   corrected  and   enlarged.       Edinburgh, 


1687.     8°. 

H.,  W.  The  Infallible  Guide  to  Travellers,  or  Direct  Independants. 
Giving  a  most  Exact  Account  of  the  four  Principal  Roads  of  England, 
beginning  at  the  Standard  in  Cornhill,  &  extending  to  the  Sea-Shore,  & 
Branching  to  most  of  the  Cities,  Corporations,  &  Market-Towns  in 
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England  &  Wales,  with  their  true  distance  of  Miles  &  Furlongs,  according 
to  Mr.  Oglesby's  (sic)  Dimensuration.  By  W.  H.  Gent.  London,  1682. 
12°. 

Almanack.  The  City  &  Countrey  Chapman's  Almanack  For  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  1687.  Wherein  all  the  Marts  &  Fairs  in  England,  & 
Wales,  are  disposed  in  an  Alphabetical  Order  in  every  Moneth,  so  that 
both  the  place  where,  and  the  day  on  which  any  of  them  are  kept,  is 
immediately  found.  Also  the  Post  Roads,  &  their  several  Branches 
throughout  England  &  Wales,  with  their  Distances  described  in  a  New 
Method.  And  the  Names  of  all  the  Market  Towns  in  every  County  in 
England  &  Wales,  &  the  day  of  the  Week  on  which  any  of  them  are 
kept  ....  With  other  things  useful  for  all  sorts  of  Traders  or  Chapmen 
whatsoever.  London,  1686.  8°. 

The  following  six  "  Post- Roads  from  London,  with  their  several  Stages  &  Branches" 
are  set  out :  The  North  Road  ;  The  North -West  Road  ;  The  Middle -West  Road  ;  The 
West  Roads;  The  South  Road,  &  The  East  Road,  with  six  branch  roads.  The 
Almanack  is  published  with  the  above  title  for  the  years  1687  to  1692. 


The    Chapman's   &   Traveller's    Almanack    For   the   Year   of 

Christ   1693.     Wherein  all  the  Post-Roads,  with  their  several   Branches 
&  Distances,  the   Marts,    Fairs,   &   Markets   in    England   &   Wales,   are 
Alphabetically  disposed  in  every  Month; ....  London,  1693.     I2°- 

Continued  with  the  above  title  for  the  years  1693  to  1695. 

The  English  Chapman's  &  Traveller's  Almanack  For  the  Year 

of  Christ,  1696.     Wherein  all  the  Post-Roads,  with  their  several  Branches 
&   Distances,    the   Marts,    Fairs,   &   Markets  in  England   &  Wales,   are 
Alphabetically  disposed  in  every  Month;  ....  London,  1696.     12°. 

Continued  for  the  years  1696  to  1712. 


Ogilby,  John.  The  Traveller's  Guide :  or,  a  most  Exact  Description 
of  the  Roads  of  England.  Being  Mr.  Ogilby's  Actual  Survey,  And  Men- 
suration by  the  Wheel,  of  the  Great  Roads  from  London  To  all  the 
Considerable  Cities  &  Towns  in  England  &  Wales.  London,  1699.  8°. 

Another  edition.     London,  [1711].     8°. 
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Leland,  John.  The  Itinerary  of  J.  Leland  publish'd  ....  by  T.  Hearne. 
9  vol.  Oxford,  1710-12.  8°. 

-  The  Itinerary  of  J.  Leland.     The  second  edition  :   collated  & 
improved  from  the  original  MS.  [reprinted  from  the  edition  of  T.  Hearne.] 

Second  edition.     9  vol.     Oxford,  1745-44.     8°. 

-  The  Itinerary  of  J.  Leland,  the  Antiquary,  ....  published  by 
T.  Hearne. 

Third  edition.     9  vol.     Oxford,  1770.     8°. 

-  The  Itinerary  of  John  Leland  in  or  about  the  years  1535-43, 
edited  by  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith. 

Another  issue.     5  vol.     London,  1906-10.     8°. 

Scotland.  A  Description  of  the  Most  Remarkable  High-Ways,  & 
whole  known  Fairs  &  Mercats  In  Scotland,  With  Several  other  Remarkable 
Things  :  As  also,  A  Description  of  the  High-  Ways  from  one  Notable  Town 
to  another,  over  all  England,  &  thereby  how  to  Travel  from  any  of  them  to 
the  City  of  London.  Edinburgh,  1711.  12°. 

Ogilby,  John.  An  Actual  Survey  Of  all  the  Principal  Roads  of 
England  &  Wales  ;  Described  by  One  Hundred  Maps  from  Copper 
Plates  ....  First  perform'd  &  publish'd  by  John  Ogilby,  Esq  ;  And 
now  improved,  very  much  corrected,  &  made  portable  by  John  Senex. 
2  vol.  London,  1719.  obi.  4°. 

-  Another  edition.     London,  1757.     obi.  4°. 

London,  1759.     obi.  4°. 
London,  1762.     obi.  4°. 
London,  1775.     obi.  4°. 


Another  edition. 
Second  edition. 
\Third  edition!  ^ 


Nouvel  Atlas  d'Anghterre,  divise  En  ses  52  Comtes  Avec  toutes  les 
Routes  Levees  Topographiquement  par  ordre  de  S.  M.  Britannique  et  les 
Plans  des  Villes  et  Ports  de  ce  Royaume.  A  Paris.  Chez  le  Sieur  Desnos. 

-  Autre  impression.     Paris,  1767.     fol. 
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Gardner  Thomas.  A  Pocket-Guide  to  the  English  Traveller  ;  Being 
a  Compleat  Survey  &  Admeasurement  Of  all  the  Principal  Roads,  and  most 
Considerable  Cross-Roads  in  England  &  Wales.  In  One  Hundred  Copper 
Plates.  2  vol.  London,  1719.  4°. 

This  is  another  copy  of  Ogilby's  plates  as  re-  engraved  by  Senex. 

Ogilby,  John.  Britannia  Dtpicta,  or  Ogilby  Improv'd  ;  Being  a 
Correct  Coppy  of  Mr.  Ogilby's  Actual  Survey  of  all  ye  Direct  &  Principal 
Cross  Roads  in  England  &  Wales  :  Wherein  are  exactly  Delineated  & 
Engraven,  All  ye  Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  Churches,  Seats  etc.  scituate  on 
or  near  the  Roads,  with  their  respective  Distances  in  Measured  &  Com- 
puted Miles.  And  to  render  this  Work  universally  Usefull  &  agreeable, 
[beyond  any  of  it's  kind]  are  added  in  a  clear  &  most  Compendious 
Method  —  i,  A  full  &  particular  Description  &  Account  of  all  the  Cities, 
Borough-Towns,  Towns-Corporate  etc.  their  Arms,  Antiquity,  Charters, 
Privileges,  Trade,  Rarities,  etc.  with  suitable  Remarks  on  all  places  of  note 
drawn  from  the  best  Historians  &  Antiquaries.  By  In0.  Owen  of  the 
Midd  :  Temple  Gent  .....  Lastly  Particular  &  Correct  Maps  of  all 
ye  Counties  of  South  Britain  ;  with  a  Summary  description  of  each 
County,  it's  Circumference,  Number  of  Acres,  Boro'  &  Market  Towns  & 
Parishes,  Air,  Soil,  Comodities,  Manufacturers,  &  what  each  Pays  ye  2sh< 
Aid  etc.  The  Whole  for  its  Compendious  Variety  &  Exactness,  preferable 
to  all  other  Books  of  Roads  hitherto  Published  or  Proposed  ;  And 
calculated  not  only  for  the  direction  of  the  Traveller  [as  they  are]  but  the 
general  use  of  the  Gentleman  &  Tradesman.  By  Eman  :  Bo  wen  Engraver. 
London,  1720.  8°. 

London,  1724. 
London,  1731. 
London,  1734. 
London,  1736. 
London,  1749. 


Fourth  edition. 
Fourth  edition. 
Another  edition. 
Fourth  edition. 
Fourth  edition. 


8°. 
8°. 

8°. 
8°. 
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Fourth  edition.      London,  1751.     8°. 

Fourth  edition.     [London],  1753.     8°. 

Fourth  edition.       London,  1759.     8°. 

Another  edition.     London,  1764.     8°. 

With  a  shorter,  printed  title  page. 

Taylor,  Thomas.  The  Gentlemans  Pocket  Companion,  For  Travelling 
into  Foreign  parts :  Being  a  Most  easy,  plain  &  particular  Description  of 
the  Roads  from  London  to  all  the  Capital  Cities  in  Europe.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Distances  of  Leagues  or  Miles  from  Place  to  Place,  all 
Reduced  to  the  English  Standard.  Illustrated  with  Maps  Curiously 
Engraven  on  Copper  plates.  London,  1722.  8°. 
The  English  Roads  are  given  on  the  first  five  plates. 

London  6°  Westminster.  The  Foreigner's  Guide :  or,  a  necessary  & 
instructive  Companion  both  for  the  Foreigner  &  Native,  in  their  Tour 

through  the  Cities  of  London  &  Westminster III.  A  Description  of 

the  several  Villages  in  the  neighbourhood  ....  Also  others  more  remote. 
....  IV.  An  Account  of  the  Rates  of  Coaches,  Watermen,  Etc.  Also  the 
Rates  of  Post-Horses;  with  the  Roads  to  Dover  &  Harwich.  London, 
1729.  8°. 

Has  a  parallel  version  in  French,  Le  Guide  des  Strangers. 

Another  edition.     London,  1730.     8°. 

Second   edition,    corrected   &   improved   to   the   present    time. 

London,  1740.     8°. 

Third  edition,  revised,  corrected  &  improved  &  brought  down  to 

the  present  time.     London,  1752.     8°. 

Fourth    edition,    revised    &    improved,   with    many    necessary 

additions  to  the  present  year.     London,  1763.     8°. 

An  English -Dutch  version  of  this  Guide  was  also  issued.     Amsterdam,  1759.     8°. 

Kirby,  John.  The  Suffolk  Traveller  :  or,  A  Journey  through  Suffolk. 
In  which  is  inserted  the  true  Distance  in  the  Roads,  from  Ipswich  to  every 
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Market  Town  in  Suffolk,  &  the  same  from  Bury  St.  Edmund's.     Likewise 
the  Distance  in  the  Roads  from  one  Village  to  another.    Ipswich,  1735.    8°. 

The  Surfolk  Traveller.     First  Published  By  Mr.  John  Kirby,  Of 

Wickham  -  Market,  Who  took  an  actual  Survey  of  the  whole  County,  In  the 
Years  1732,  1733,  &  1734.     The  Second  Edition,  With  many  Alterations 
&  large  Additions.    By  Several  Hands.    Second  edition.    London,  1764.    8°. 

\A  new  edition].     Woodbridge,  [1765].     8°. 

England  6°  Wales.  The  Traveller's  Pocket  -  Companion :  or,  a 
Compleat  Description  of  the  Roads,  in  Tables  of  their  Computed  & 
Measured  Distances,  by  an  actual  Survey  &  Mensuration  by  the  Wheel, 
from  London  to  all  the  considerable  Cities  &  Towns  in  England  &  Wales ; 
together  with  the  Mail -Roads,  &  their  several  stages,  &  the  Cross-Roads. 
With  Directions  what  Turnings  are  to  be  avoided  in  going  or  returning  on 
Journeys,  &  Instructions  for  riding  Post.  By  a  Person  who  has  belonged 
to  the  Publick  Offices  upwards  of  Twenty  Years.  London,  1741.  16°. 

England  6°  Wales.  A  New  &  Accurate  Description  of  the  Present 
Great  Roads  &  the  Principal  Cross  Roads  of  England  &  Wales.  London, 
1756.  8°. 

Rocque,  Jean.  Rocque's  Traveller's  Assistant :  being  the  most  general 
&  compleat  director  extant  to  all  the  post,  principal,  &  cross-roads  in 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  &  Ireland.  London,  1763.  12°. 

France.  LIndicateur  Fidele,  ou  Guide  des  Voyageurs,  qui  enseigne 
Toutes  les  Routes  Roy  ales  et  Particulieres  de  la  France.  Paris,  1764.  4°. 

Includes  the  South  of  England  &  the  Roads  to  London  from  Dover,  Rye,  Newhaven 
&  Portsmouth,  (sheet  x). 

Autre  edition.     Paris,  1765.     4°. 

Autre  edition.     Paris,  1775.     4°- 

Autre  edition,    corrigle  et  considerablement  augmentee  en  1780. 

Paris,  1780.     4°. 

Cinquieme  edition.     Paris,  1785.     4°. 
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Gibson,  John.  Maps  of  the  Chief  Roads  in  England,  showing  the 
various  Routes  from  London.  Drawn  &  engraved  by  J.  Gibson.  [London], 
1765.  obi.  4°. 

France.  Nouvel  Itineraire  Gtntral  Comprenant  Toutes  les  Grandes 
Routes  et  chemins  de  communication  des  Provinces  de  France,  des  Isles 
Britanniques,  de  I'Espagne,  ....  avec  les  Distances  en  Lieues  ou  Milles 
d' usage  dans  ces  differens  Pays.  Paris,  1766.  4°. 

Paterson,  Daniel.  A  Scale  of  Distances  of  the  Principal  Cities  & 
Towns  of  England.  Giving  in  all  4560  distances  in  Measured  Miles. 
London,  1766.  Large  sheet. 

Kitchin,  Thomas.  Kitchin's  Post-Chaise  Companion,  through  England 
&  Wales  ;  containing  All  the  Ancient  &  New  Additional  Roads,  with 
Every  Topographical  Detail  relating  thereto.  By  Thomas  Kitchin,  For 
the  Use  of  Travellers,  on  One  Hundred  &  Three  Copper  Plates.  London, 
1767.  obi.  8°. 

Another  edition.     London,  [1780].     obi.  8°. 

This  is  another  issue  of  John  Ogilby's  plates  as  reduced  by  Senex. 

Paterson,  Daniel.     A  New  &  Accurate  Description  of  all  the  Direct  & 

Principal  Cross  Roads  in  Great  Britain The  whole  on  a  Plan  far 

preferable  to  any  Work  of  the  Kind  Extant.     London,  1771.     8°. 

—  Second  edition,  corrected.     London,  1772.     8°. 

Third  edition,  corrected,  &  greatly  improved.    London,  1776.    8°. 

Fourth  edition.     London,  1778.     8°. 

A  New  &  Accurate  Description  of  all  the  Direct  &  Principal 

Cross  Roads  in  England  &  Wales.     Fifth  edition.     London,  1781.     8°. 

Sixth  edition.     London,  1784.     8°. 

Seventh  edition.     London,  1786.     8°. 

Eighth  edition.     London,  1789.     8°. 
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Ninth  edition.     London,  1792.     8°. 

Tenth  edition.     London,  1794.     8°. 

Eleventh  edition.     London,  1796.     8°. 

A  New  &  Accurate  Description  of  all  the  Direct  &  Principal 


Cross  Roads  in  Great  Britain.     Twelfth  edition.     London,  1799.     8°. 

Including  the  Roads  of  Scotland,  which  were  heretofore  published  in  a  separate 
pamphlet. 

A  New  &  Accurate  Description  of  all  the  Direct  &  Principal 

Cross  Roads  in  England  &   Wales,  &  part  of  the  Roads  of  Scotland. 
Thirteenth  edition.     London,  1803.     8°. 

Fourteenth  edition.     London,  1808.     8°. 

Fifteenth  edition.     London,  1811.     8°. 

Paterson's  Roads ;  being  an  entirely  original  &  accurate  description 

of  all  the  Direct  &  Principal  Cross  Roads  in  England  &  Wales,  with  Part 

of  the  Roads  of  Scotland The  whole  remodelled,  augmented  & 

improved.     By  Edward  Mogg. 

Sixteenth  edition      London,  1822.     8°. 

Seventeenth  edition.     London,  1824.     8°. 

Eighteenth  edition.     London,  1826.     8°. 

Another  edition.     London,  1829.     8°. 

Another  edition.     London,  [1832].     8°. 


Paterson,  Daniel.     A  Travelling  Dictionary  :  or,  Alphabetical  Tables 
of  the  Distance  of  all  the  Principal  Cities ;  Boroughs,  Market,  &  Sea- Port 

Towns  in  Great  Britain  from  each  other The  Whole  being  a  Second 

Part  to  the  New  &  Accurate  Description  of  the  Roads.    London,  1772.    8°. 

Second  edition.     London,  1773.     8°. 

Third  edition.     London,  1777.     8°. 

Fourth  edition,  corrected.     London,  1781.     8°. 
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Fifth  edition,  with  great  additions.     London,  1787.     8°. 

Seventh  edition,  Improved  &  Corrected  from  the  latest  Surveys. 

London,  1797.     8°. 

Eighth  edition.     London,  1799.     8°. 

Kent.  The  Kentish  Traveller's  Companion,  in  a  Descriptive  View  of 
the  Towns,  Villages,  remarkable  Buildings  &  Antiquities,  situated  on  or 
near  the  Road  from  London  to  Margate,  Dover  &  Canterbury.  Rochester, 
1776.  8°. 

Second  edition.     Canterbury,  1779.     8°. 

Third  edition,  considerably  enlarged.     Rochester,  1787.     8°. 

Third  edition,  with  considerable  additions.  Canterbury,  1790.   12°. 

Fourth  edition,  with  additions.     Rochester,  1794.     12°. 

Fifth  edition,  considerably  enlarged.     Canterbury,  1799.     12°. 

Jefferys,  Thomas.  Jefferys'  Itinerary,  or  Traveller's  Companion  through 
England,  Wales,  &  part  of  Scotland,  containing  all  the  Direct  &  Principal 

Cross  Roads.     London,  1775.     obi.  8°. 

• 

Taylor,  George,  6°  Skinner,  Andrew.  Taylor  &  Skinner's  Survey  of 
the  Great  Post  Roads,  Between  London,  Bath  &  Bristol.  London,  1776. 

12°. 

Armstrong,  Mostyn  John.  An  Actual  Survey  of  the  Great  Post-Roads 
between  London  &  Edinburgh,  With  the  Country  Three  Miles,  on  each 
Side,  Drawn  on  a  Scale  of  Half  an  Inch  to  a  Mile.  London,  1776.  8°. 

Taylor,  George,  &>  Skinner,  Andrew.  Taylor  &  Skinner's  Survey  & 
Maps  of  the  Roads  of  North  Britain,  or  Scotland.  London,  1776. 
obi.  fol. 

Taylor,  George,  6°  Skinner,  Andrew.  The  Traveller's  Pocket  Book, 
or  An  Abstract  of  Taylor  &  Skinner's  Survey  of  the  Roads  of  Scotland. 
London,  1776.  24°. 
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Dutens,  Louis.  Itineraire  des  Routes  les  plus  frequentees,  ou  Journal 'd'i 
Voyage  aux  Villes  principales  de  V Europe.     En  1768,  1769,  1770,  et  1771. 
Nouvelle  edition.     Londres,  1778.     8°. 

Quatrieme  edition.     Paris,  1783.     8°. 

Cinqutime  edition.     Londres,  1786.     8°. 

Sixtime  edition,  augmentce  d'un  Tour  d'Angleterre.      Londres, 

1793.     8°. 

This  work  contains  some  English  Roads. 

Highmore,  John.  Journal  of  Travels  made  through  the  Principal 
Cities  of  Europe :  Wherein  the  Time  employed  in  going  from  Post  to 
Post  is  marked  in  Hours  and  Minutes ;  the  Distance  in  English  Miles, 
measured  by  Means  of  a  Perambulator  fastened  to  the  Chaise; 

Together  with  an  Account  of  the  best  Inns,  etc Translated  from 

the  French  of  M.  L.  Dutens By  John  Highmore,  Gent.     London, 

1782.     8°. 

Another  edition.     London,  1792.     8°. 

Armstrong,  Mostynjohn.  Armstrong's  Actual  Survey  of  the  Great  Post 
Road  between  London  &  Dover,  With  the  Country  Three  Miles  on  each 
Side.  Drawn  on  a  Scale  of  Half  an  Inch  to  a  Mile.  London,  1777.  8°. 

Taylor,  George,  6°  Skinner,  Andrew.  Taylor  &  Skinner's  Maps  of  the 
Roads  of  Ireland,  Surveyed  1777.  London,  1778.  8°. 

Second  edition.     London  &  Dublin,  1783.     8°. 


Owen,  William.  Owen's  New  Book  of  Roads  :  or,  a  Description  of  the 
Roads  of  Great  Britain.  Being  a  Companion  to  Owen's  Complete  Book 
of  Fairs.  Second  edition.  London,  1779.  12°. 

Third  edition.     London,  1782.     12°. 

Fourth  Edition.     London,  1784.     12°. 

• Another  edition.     London,  1788.     12°. 
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Seventh  edition.     London,  1796.     12°. 

A  new  edition.     London,  1802.     12°. 

Another  edition.     London,  1805.     12°. 

A  new  edition,  improved.     London,  1808.     12°. 

A  new  edition,  improved.     London,  1814.     12°. 

A  new  edition.     London,  1822.     12°. 

Another  edition.     London,  1827.     12°. 

Another  edition.     London,  1840.     12°. 

Tunbridge  Wells.  The  Tunbridge  Wells  Guide ;  or  An  Account  of 
the  ancient  &  present  State  of  that  Place,  To  which  is  Added  a  particular 
Description  of  the  Towns  &  Villages,  ....  within  the  Circumference  of 
Sixteen  Miles.  Tunbridge  Wells,  1780.  8°. 

At  the  end  "  Useful  Roads,  leading  from  Tunbridge- Wells,  described." 

Another  edition.     Tunbridge  Wells,  1786.     8°. 

Another  edition.     Tunbridge  Wells,  1797.     8°. 

Another  edition.     Tunbridge  Wells,  1817.     8°. 

France.  Etrennes  Utiles  et  Nlcessaires  Aux  Commer$ans  et  Voyageurs 
ou  Indicateur  Fidele  Enseignant  toutes  les  Routes  Royales  et  particultires  de 
la  France.  Derntire  edition,  Corrigee  et  augm**6  en  1780.  Paris,  1780.  32°. 

Includes  maps  of  the  Roads  from  London  to  Dover  (plates  68,  69),  Newhaven  to 
London  (plate  81)  &  Portsmouth  to  London  (plate  82). 

Paterson,  Daniel.  A  New  &  Accurate  Description  of  all  the  Direct 
&  Principal  Cross  Roads  of  Scotland.  Fifth  edition,  corrected  &  improved, 
with  additions.  London,  1781.  8°. 

Another  edition.     London,  1789.     8°. 

Bowles,  Carington.  Bowles's  Post-Chaise  Companion ;  or,  Travellers 
Directory  through  England  &  Wales ;  Being  an  Actual  Survey  of  all  the 
Principal,  Direct,  &  Cross  Roads,  both  Ancient  &  Modern;  with  the 
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Distances  expressed  in  single  Miles  according  to  Measurement :  Exhibiting 
the  several  Towns,  Villages,  Post-Stages,  etc.  on  or  near  the  Roads. 
2  vols.  London,  no  date.  8°. 

Second  edition.     2  vol.     London,  1782.     8°. 


Kitchin,  Thomas.  The  Traveller's  Guide  through  England  &  Wales, 
containing  I.  The  route  from  stage  to  stage  through  the  direct  High  Roads 
leading  from  London  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  II.  The  direct  roads 
across  the  country,  etc.  London,  1783.  4°. 

Cary,  John.  Gary's  Actual  Survey,  of  the  Great  Post  Roads  between 
London  &  Falmouth,  including  A  Branch  to  Weymouth,  as  well  as  Those 
from  Salisbury  to  Axminster,  either  thro'  Dorchester  or  Sherborne ;  Those 
from  Basingstoke  to  Salisbury,  either  thro'  Popham  Lane  or  Andover ;  & 
Those  from  Exeter  to  Truro,  either  thro'  Plymouth  or  Launceston,  Wherein 
every  Gentleman's  Seat,  Village,  Town,  Etc.  within  sight  of  the  Road,  is 
laid  down,  the  principal  Inns  on  the  Road  Expressed,  &  the  exact  Dis- 
tances ascertained,  By  A.  Arrowsmith  Land  Surveyor.  1782.  London, 
1784.  12°. 

Wilson,  William.  The  Post-Chaise  Companion:  or,  Traveller's 
Directory  through  Ireland  ....  Compiled  from  the  only  authentic  Survey 
ever  made  of  the  Roads  in  Ireland,  by  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Skinner,  &  other 
valuable  Works,  both  in  Print  &  MS.  with  the  Assistance  of  several  Noble- 
men &  Gentlemen,  forming  an  Historical  &  Descriptive  Account  of  the 
Kingdom.  Dublin,  1784.  8°. 

Another  edition.     London,  1784.     8°. 

Second  edition.     Dublin,  1786.     8°. 

To  this  issue  is  added  "A  Travelling  Dictionary,  or,  Alphabetical  Tables,  Shewing 
the  distances  of  all  the  Principal  Cities,  Boroughs,  Market  &  Sea-port  Towns  in  Ireland, 
from  each  other. " 

Third  edition.     Dublin,  1803.     8°. 

Fourth  edition^  corrected  &  enlarged.     Dublin,  1813.     8°. 
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Paterson,  Daniel.  Paterson's  British  Itinerary,  Being  A  new  & 
accurate  Delineation  &  Description  of  the  Direct  &  Principal  Cross  Roads 
of  Great  Britain.  2  vol.  London,  1785.  8°. 

Second  edition.     2  vol.     London,  1803.     8°. 

Cary,  John.  Gary's  Actual  Survey  of  the  Country  Ten  Miles  round 
Hampton  Court  &  Richmond ;  On  a  Scale  of  one  Inch  to  a  Mile.  Wherein 
The  Roads,  Rivers,  Woods  &  Commons ;  as  well  as  Every  Market  Town, 
Village  Etc.  are  distinguished ;  And  every  Seat  shewn  with  the  Name  of 
the  Possessor.  London,  1786.  8°. 

Cary,  John.  Gary's  Actual  Survey  of  the  Country  Fifteen  Miles 
round  London.  On  a  Scale  of  one  Inch  to  a  Mile.  Wherein  The 
Roads,  Rivers,  Woods  &  Commons  ;  as  well  as  Every  Market  Town, 
Village  Etc.  are  distinguished  ;  And  every  Seat  shewn  with  the  Name 
of  the  Possessor.  London,  1786.  8°. 

Another  issue.     London,  1800.     8°. 

Another  issue.     London,  1811.     8°. 

Pride,  Thomas,  &  Luckombe,  Philip.  The  Traveller's  Companion; 
or  New  Itinerary  of  England  &  Wales,  with  part  of  Scotland ;  arranged  in 
the  manner  of  Copper -plates,  being  An  Accurate  &  Comprehensive  View  of 
The  Principal  Roads  in  Great  Britain,  Taken  from  Actual  Surveys ;  Wherein 
every  Object  worthy  of  Notice  is  pointed  out.  London,  1789.  8°. 

Seward,  William  Wenman.  The  Hibernian  Gazetteer  [containing  in 
an  appendix]  An  accurate  List  of  the  Roads  of  Ireland,  as  laid  down  by 
Taylor  &  Skinner's  late  Survey,  ....  To  which  is  added,  an  Alphabetical 
Index.  Dublin,  1789.  8°. 

JBotf,  W.  A  Description  of  Buxton,  and  the  adjacent  Country. 
Manchester,  1790.  12°. 

Another  edition.     Manchester,  1792.     12°. 

Another  edition.     Manchester,  1795.     12°. 
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Another  edition.     Manchester,  1796.     12°. 

Fourth  edition.     Manchester,  1800.     12°. 

Eighth  edition.     Sheffield,  no  date.     12°. 

Tenth  edition.     Macclesfield,  1813.     12°. 


Contains  the  "  Measurement  of  the  principal  Post  Roads  from  Buxton,  according 
to  the  Miles  Stones." 

Cary,  John.  Gary's  Survey  of  the  High  Roads  From  London  to 
Hampton  Court,  Bagshot,  Oakington,  [&  23  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Metropolis.]  On  a  Scale  of  one  Inch  to  a  Mile ;  Wherein 
Every  Gentleman's  Seat,  situate  on,  or  seen  from  the  Road,  (however  distant) 
are  laid  down,  with  the  Name  of  the  Possessor ;  to  which  is  added  The 
Number  of  Inns  on  each  separate  Route;  also,  The  different  Turnpike 
Gates,  shewing  The  Connection  which  one  trust  has  with  another. 
London,  1790.  4°. 

Another  issue.     London,  1799.     4°. 

Another  issue.     London,  1801.     4°. 

Another  issue.     London,  1810.     4°. 

Cary,  John.  Gary's  Traveller's  Companion,  or,  a  Delineation  of  the 
Turnpike  Roads  of  England  &  Wales  ;  shewing  the  immediate  Rout[e] 
to  every  Market  &  Borough  Town  throughout  the  Kingdom.  Laid 
down  from  the  best  Authorities,  on  a  New  Set  of  County  Maps. 
London,  1790.  8°. 

Another  issue.     London,  1791.     8°. 

Another  issue.     London,  1806.     8°. 

London,  1810.  8°. 

London,  1812.  8°. 

London,  1814.  8°. 

Another  issue.  London,  1817.  8°. 

Another  issue.  London,  1819.  8°. 


Another  issue. 

Another  issue. 

Another  issue. 
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Another  issue.  London,  1821.  8°. 
Another  issue.  London,  1822.  8°. 
Another  issue.  London,  1824.  8°. 

Another  issue.     London,  1828.  '8°. 


Gary,  John.      The  Road   from   the  New   Port   of  Milford,  To  the 
New  Passage  of  the  Severn,  &  Gloucester;    Survey'd  in  the  Year  1790 
By  C.  Hassall,  of  Eastwood,  Pembroke  -shire,  And  J.  Williams  of  Mar- 
gam,  Glamorgan-shire,  By  order  of  the  South  Wales  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  Roads.      London,  1792. 

Robertson,  Archibald.  A  Topographical  Survey  of  the  Great  Road 
from  London  to  Bath  &  Bristol.  With  Historical  &  Descriptive  Accounts 
of  the  Country,  Towns,  Villages,  &  Gentlemen's  Seats  on  and  adjacent  to 
it.  2  part.  London,  1792.  8°. 

Tyner,  George.  The  Traveller's  Guide  Through  Ireland  ;  Being  an 
Accurate  &  Complete  Companion  to  Captain  Alexander  Taylor's  Map  of 
Ireland,  giving  the  distance  by  the  Great  Roads  from  Dublin  to  every 
Town  in  the  Kingdom,  The  Cross  Roads,  &  description  of  the  Gentlemens 
seats  near  the  Roads  ....  To  which  are  added,  the  Roads  from  London 
to  Chester,  Holy  head,  Etc.  Dublin,  1794.  8°. 

Seward,  William  Wenman.  Topographia  Hibernica  ;  or  the  Topo- 
graphy of  Ireland,  Antient  &  Modem,  Alphabetically  arranged.  Dublin, 


"Printed  ....  for  the  Topographia  Hibernica  and  bound  with  that  Work"   is 
a  large  folding  Table  of  Distances  of  sixty-six  Principal  Towns  in  Ireland. 

Scotland.     The  Traveller's  Guide  ;  or,  a  Topographical  Description 
of  Scotland.     Edinburgh,  1798.     8°. 

Contains  "A  Table  of  the  Stages,  &  a  description  of  the  principal  Roads." 

Cary,  John.     Gary's  New  Itinerary  ;  or,  an  Accurate  Delineation  of 
the  Great  Roads,  Both  Direct  &  Cross,  throughout  England  £  Wales  ; 
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With  many  of  the  principal  Roads  in  Scotland.  From  an  Actual 
Admeasurement  made  by  Command  of  His  Majesty's  Postmaster  General. 
London,  1798.  8°. 

Another  edition.     London,  1798.     8°. 

Second  edition.     London,  1802.     8°. 

Third  edition.     London,  1806.     8°. 

Fourth  edition.     London,  1810.     8°. 

Fifth  edition.     London,  1812.     8°. 

Sixth  edition.     London,  1815.     8°. 

Seventh  edition.     London,  1817.     8°. 

Eighth  edition.     London,  1819.     8°. 

Ninth  edition.     London,  1821.     8°. 

Tenth  edition.     London,  1826.     8°. 

Eleventh  edition.     London,  1828.     8°. 


Smith)  Charles.  Smith's  Actual  Survey  of  the  Roads  from  London 
to  Brighthelmstone,  through  Ryegate,  Crawley  &  Cuckfield,  with  a  branch 
to  Worthing.  Also  From  London  to  Worthing,  through  Dorking,  Horsham 
&  Steyning,  with  a  branch  from  Steyning  to  Brighthelmstone.  London, 
1800.  12°. 

Brighton.  Brighton  New  Guide  ;  or,  a  Description  of  Brighthelmston 
&  the  adjacent  country.  London,  1800.  12°. 

Contains  Tables  of  Roads,  with  distances,  from  Brighton  to  London,  Tunbridge- 
Wells,  Margate,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  &  Bath  &  Bristol. 

Fourth  edition.     London,  no  date.     1 2°. 

Fisher's   New   Brighton   Guide ;  or,    a   Description   of  Bright- 
helmston, &  the  adjacent  Country.    Sixth  edition,  with  additions.    London, 
1804.     8°. 
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Kearsley,  George.  Kearsley's  Traveller's  Entertaining  Guide  through 
Great  Britain  ;  or,  a  Description  of  the  Great  &  Principal  Cross-Roads ; 
marking  the  distances  of  places  from  London,  &  from  each  other.  London, 
1801.  8°. 

Second  edition.     London,  1 803.     8°. 

In  this  edition  is  added  a  "Description  of  the  principal  Great  Roads  of  Ireland  ; 
Different  Routes  to  Paris,"  etc. 

Dodd,  James  Solus.  The  Traveller's  Director  through  Ireland  ;  being 
a  Topographical  Description  not  only  of  all  the  Roads  but  of  the 
several  Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  Parishes,  Cathedrals,  Churches,  Abbeys, 
Castles,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Mountains,  Harbours,  &  the  Seats  of  Noblemen 
&  Gentlemen  on  those  Roads.  Dublin,  1801.  8°. 


Evans,  John.  Circular  Tour  from  Chester  through  North  Wales. 
London,  1802.  32°. 

Cooke,  George  Alexander.  The  Modern  British  Traveller,  or,  Tourist's 
Pocket  Directory.  Being  an  accurate  history  &  description  of  all  the 
Counties  in  England,  Scotland  &  Wales.  47  vol.  London,  [1802  ?- 
1810?].  12°. 

To  each  volume  is  prefixed,  "A  Copious  Travelling  Guide;  Exhibiting,  The 
Direct  and  principal  Cross  Roads  Inns  &  Distance  of  Stages,  Noblemen's  &  Gentlemen's 
Seats.  Forming  a  Complete  County  Itinerary."  There  are  numerous  reprints  of  the 
whole,  generally  undated,  up  to  as  late  as  1830. 

Baker,  James.  The  Imperial  Guide,  with  Picturesque  Plans  of  the 
Great  Post  Roads,  containing  Miniature  Likenesses,  engraved  from  real 
sketches.  London,  1802-  .  8°. 


Gary,  John.  Gary's  British  Traveller  ;  or,  An  abridged  edition  of  his 
New  Itinerary  :  Containing  the  whole  of  the  Roads,  Direct  or  Cross, 
throughout  England  &  Wales  ;  with  many  of  the  principal  roads  of 
Scotland  :  As  described  in  his  larger  Work,  ....  Calculated  for  the  Use 
of  those  Travellers  by  whom  the  Gentlemen's  Seats  may  not  be  considered 
essential.  London,  1803.  8°. 
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Scotland.     The  Gazetteer  of  Scotland.     Dundee,  1803.     8°. 

Contains  the  "  Principal  Roads  of  Scotland,  in  measured  miles  from  Edinburgh,"  etc. 

Second  edition.     Edinburgh,  1806.     8°. 

Wallis,  James.  Wallis's  Pocket  Itinerary.  Being  a  New  &  Accurate 
Guide  to  all  the  principal  Direct  &  Cross  Roads  throughout  England, 
Wales  &  Scotland.  London,  1803.  12°. 

Ogilvy,  David,  Jun.  A  General  Itinerary  of  England  &  Wales,  with 
part  of  Scotland ;  containing  All  the  Direct,  &  Principal  Cross  Roads  to 
every  City  &  Market  Town  ....  Arranged  on  a  New  Plan.  London, 
1804.  8°. 

Taylor,  George,  6°  Skinner,  Andrew.  Taylor  &  Skinner's  Survey  of 
the  Roads  of  Scotland,  on  an  Improved  Plan.  Edinburgh,  [1805].  8°. 

Duncan,  James.  The  Scotch  Itinerary,  containing  the  Roads  through 
Scotland,  on  a  New  Plan.  With  copious  observations  for  the  Instruction  & 
entertainment  of  Travellers.  And  a  Complete  Index.  Glasgow,  1805.  12°. 

The  Scotch  Itinerary,  containing  the  Roads  through  Scotland, 

on  a  New  Plan.      With  copious  observations   for  the  entertainment  of 
Travellers.     With  two  complete  indexes,  and  an  appendix.     Second  edition, 
corrected,  improved,  &  enlarged.     Glasgow,  1808.    "12°. 

Duncan's  Itinerary  of  Scotland ;  containing  the  Roads  through 

Scotland,  &  the  principal  roads  to  London;  ....  With  an  appendix. 
Third  edition,  corrected  &  much  improved.     Glasgow,  1816.     12°. 

Duncan's  Itinerary  of  Scotland;  w-ith  the  Principal  Roads  to 

London,  copious  observations   on   each  road,   &  an  appendix.      Fourth 
edition,  with  important  alterations.     Glasgow,  1820.     12°. 

Sixth  edition,  with  important  alterations  and  additions.    Glasgow, 

1827.     12°. 

Seventh  edition,  with  important  alterations  &  additions.    Glasgow, 

[1830?].     12°. 
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Coltman,  Nathaniel.  Laurie  &  Whittle's  New  Traveller's  Companion 
Exhibiting  A  Complete  &  Correct  Survey  Of  all  the  Direct  &  principal 
Cross  Roads  in  England,  Wales,  &  Scotland,  as  far  North  as  Edinburgh 
&  Glasgow.  London,  1806.  8°. 

Fifth  editioji,  improved.     London,  1810.     8°. 

Another  edition.     London,  1811.     8°. 

Another  edition.     London,  1814.     8°. 

An  improved  edition.     London,  1828.     8°. 

Another  edition.     London,  1834.     8°. 


Skater,  Matthew.  Introductory  Essay  to  a  New  System  of  Civil 
&  Ecclesiastical  Topography,  &  Itinerary  of  the  Counties  of  Ireland. 
....  Also,  Tables  of  Direct  &  Cross  Roads.  Dublin,  1806.  8°. 

Mogg,  Edward.  A  Survey  of  the  Roads  from  London  to  Brighton, 
Southampton,  Portsmouth,  Hastings,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Margate  &  Dover, 
Laid  down  on  a  Scale  of  one  Inch  to  a  Mile.  London,  1808.  4°. 

Nicholson,  George.  The  Cambrian  Traveller's  Guide,  &  Pocket 
Companion.  Stourport,  1808.  8°. 

Second  edition,  corrected  &  considerably  enlarged.     Stourport, 

1813.  8°. 

Third   edition,    revised    &    corrected    by    the    Rev.    Emilius 

Nicholson.     London,  1840,     8°. 

Attree,  H.  R.  Attree's  Topography  of  Brighton :  &,  Picture  of  the 
Roads,  from  thence  to  the  Metropolis.  2  part.  Brighton,  1809.  12°. 

Paterson,  Daniel.  [Paterson's  Roads,  in  a  Pocket  Size  (The  Gentle- 
men's Seats  being  omitted)  Being  a  New  and  Accurate  Description, 
greatly  augmented  and  improved  by  Francis  Freeling  &  others.]  London, 

[1811].     8°. 

This  is  advertised  in  the  above  form  at  the  end  of  the  '  New  &  Accurate  Descrip- 
tion,' 1 5th  edition.  London,  1811.  8°. 
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Mogg,  Edward.  A  Survey  of  the  High  Roads  of  England  &  Wales  & 
Part  of  Scotland  planned  on  a  Scale  of  i  inch  to  a  Mile.  Nos.  i  to  10. 
London,  1814-  .  4°. 

Scotland.  The  Traveller's  Guide  through  Scotland  &  its  Islands. 
2  vol.  Edinburgh,  1814.  8°. 

Contains  Road-maps,  as  well  as  short  tables  of  distances. 

Seventh  edition.     2  vol.     Edinburgh,  1818.     8°. 

The  Traveller's  Guide  through  Scotland.     Illustrated  by  Maps, 

views  of  remarkable  buildings,  etc.     With  an  Itinerary.     Eighth  edition. 
2  vol.     Edinburgh,  1824.     8°. 

Ninth  edition.     2  vol.     Edinburgh,  1829.     8°. 


Brighton.  The  Three  Grand  Routes  from  Brighton  to  London. 
Brighton,  1815.  12°. 

With  a  *  Picture  of  the  Roads  '  separately  paged. 

Ireland.  The  Traveller's  New  Guide  through  Ireland.  Containing  A 
New  &  Accurate  Description  of  the  Roads,  with  particulars  of  all  the 
different  Towns,  Villages,  &  Seats.  Dublin,  1815.  8°. 

Scotland.  The  Itinerary  of  Scotland  \  containing  all  the  Direct  and 
Cross  Roads  necessary  for  the  information  of  the  Traveller,  and  notice  of 
every  object  which  may  contribute  to  his  amusement.  Edinburgh,  1816. 
24°. 

Evans,  Thomas.  Walks  through  Wales,  containing  a  Topographical  & 
Statistical  description  of  the  Principality,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  copious  Tra- 
velling Guide,  exhibiting  the  Direct  &  Principal  Cross  Roads,  Inns,  Distances 
of  Stages,  &  Noblemen  &  Gentlemen's  Seats.  [London],  1819.  8°. 

Scotland.  An  Account  of  the  Principal  Pleasure  Tours  in  Scotland ; 
with  a  Copious  Itinerary  of  the  Great  Lines  of  Roads,  &  the  several 
Cross  Roads  in  the  Country.  Second  edition,  with  numerous  corrections  & 
additions.  2  pt.  Edinburgh,  1821.  8°. 
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An  Account  of  the  Pleasure  Tours  in  Scotland,  Illustrated  by 

Maps,  views  of  Remarkable  Buildings,  Etc.     With  an  Itinerary.     Third 
edition.     2  pt.     Edinburgh,  1824.     8°. 

Paris.  Tableaux  Itineraires  des  distances  de  Paris  aux  Principales 
Villes  de  France,  et  a  toutes  les  Capitales  d>  Europe.  Paris,  1821.  8°. 

Sets  out  the  Roads  from  Paris  to  London,  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  from  London 
to  Dublin,  &  others  in  England,  as  well  as  those  from  Dublin  to  the  principal  ports  in 
Ireland. 

England  6°  Wales.  An  Account  of  the  Principal  Pleasure  Tours  of 
England  &  Wales.  London,  1822.  8°. 

Contains  an  '  Itinerary  of  England,'  which  sets  out  the  direct  Roads  from  London 
only. 

Scotland.  Principal  Roads  through  Scotland,  From  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  etc ;  Including  the  Usual  Tours  by  the  Forts  along  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  and  to  Loch  Katrine  \  Great  Roads  to  London  .... 
Second  edition,  improved.  Edinburgh,  1823.  8°. 

Another  edition.     Edinburgh,  1827.     8°. 

Scotland.  The  Traveller's  Guide  through  Scotland.  With  an 
Itinerary.  2  vol.  Eighth  edition.  Edinburgh,  1824.  8°. 

"  To  this  edition  has  been  added  an  Account  of  the  Roads,  on  a  plan  at  once  novel, 
clear,  &  intelligible,  after  the  method  of  Mogg's  Edition  of  Paterson's  Roads  in  England." 

Gray,  George  Carrington.  The  Tourist  and  Traveller's  Guide  to  the 
Roads  of  England  &  Wales,  &  Part  of  Scotland,  on  an  entirely  new  plan. 
London,  1824.  8°. 

Leigh,  Samuel.  Leigh's  New  Pocket  Road-Book  of  England  &  Wales, 
&  Part  of  Scotland  ....  containing  an  account  of  all  the  Direct  and 
Cross  Roads  ;  together  with  a  Description  of  every  Remarkable  Place,  its 
Curiosities,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  Population,  &  Principal  Inns. 
London,  1825.  12°. 

Another  edition.     London,  1826.     12°. 

Third  edition.     London,  1831.     12°. 
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Fourth  edition.     London,  1833.     12°. 

Fifth  edition.     London,  1835.     12°. 

Sixth  edition.     London,  1837.     12°. 

Seventh  edition.     London,  1839.     12°. 

Eighth  edition.     London,  1840.     12°. 


Ireland.  The  Pleasure  Tours  in  Ireland.  With  a  Map,  an  Itinerary 
on  a  new  Plan,  Etc.  Etc.  Edinburgh,  1825.  8°. 

Scotland.  The  Scottish  Tourist,  &  Itinerary ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the 
Scenery  &  Antiquities  of  Scotland  &  the  Western  Islands.  Edinburgh, 

1825.  8°. 

Second  edition,  with  considerable   additions   &   improvements. 

Edinburgh,  1827.     8°. 

Fourth  edition.     Edinburgh,  1832.     8°. 

Fifth  edition.     Edinburgh,  1834.     8°. 

Eighth  edition.     Edinburgh,  1842.     8°. 

The  Scottish  Tourist ;  being  a  Guide  to  the  Picturesque  Scenery 

&  Antiquities  of  Scotland In  which  the  Geology  &  Botany  are  largely 

introduced.      Illustrated  with  ....  Travelling  Maps,  &  engraved  Routes. 
Ninth  edition,  edited  by  William  Rhind.     Edinburgh,  [1846].     8°. 

Quetin,  Louis.  Nouvel  Itineraire  portatif  de  la  Grande-Bretagne, 
comprenant  EAngleterre,  LEcosse  et  EIrelande.  Paris,  [1825  ?].  12°. 

Nouvelle  edition.     Paris,  1837.     12°. 

Smith,  Charles.  Smith's  New  Pocket  Companion  to  the  Roads  of 
England  &  Wales  &  Part  of  Scotland.  Engraved  on  Forty-three  Copper- 
Plates.  Comprehending  the  Routes  from  London  To  every  considerable 
Town  in  England  &  Wales,  and  the  principal  Cross  Roads.  London, 

1826.  8°. 

Another  edition.     London,  1827.     8°. 
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Mogg,  Edward.  Mogg's  Pocket  Itinerary  of  the  Direct  &  Cross 
Roads  of  England  &  Wales,  with  part  of  the  Roads  of  Scotland.  London, 
1826.  12°. 

Another  edition.     London,  1833.     12°. 

Hamilton,  C.  C.  Leigh's  New  Pocket  Road-Book  of  Ireland,  on  the 
plan  of  Reichard's  Itineraries ;  containing  an  account  of  all  the  Direct 
and  Cross  Roads  ;  together  with  a  Description  of  every  Remarkable  Place, 
its  Curiosities,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  Population,  and  Principal  Inns  ; 
the  whole  forming  a  complete  Guide  to  every  object  worthy  the  attention 
of  Travellers.  London,  1827.  12°. 

Second  edition.     London,  1832.     12°. 

Third  edition.     London,  1835.     12°. 

Leigh,  Samuel.  Leigh's  New  Pocket  Road-Book  of  Scotland,  con- 
taining an  account  of  all  the  Direct  &  Cross  Roads ;  together  with  a 
Description  of  every  Remarkable  Place,  its  Curiosities,  Manufactures, 
Commerce,  Population,  &  principal  Inns.  London,  1829.  12°. 

New  edition.     London,  1836.     12°. 

Third  edition.     London,  1839.     12°. 

Another  edition.     London,  1840.     12°. 

England  6°  Wales.  A  Correct  Table  of  the  Distances  of  the  principal 
towns  of  England  &  Wales,  from  London ;  also  shewing  the  Distance  they 
are  from  each  other.  Together  with  a  List  of  all  the  Market  Towns,  the 
days  on  which  the  Markets  are  held,  and  how  far  distant  from  London. 
London,  [1830  ?].  Large  sheet. 

Leigh,  Samuel.  Leigh's  Guide  to  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  :  con- 
taining observations  on  the  mode  of  travelling,  plans  of  various 
tours,  etc.  London,  1831.  12°. 

Second  edition.     London,  1833.     12°. 
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Fourth  edition.     London,  1839.     12°. 

Sixth  edition.     London,  1841.     12°. 

Mottershead,  Jasper.  The  Traveller's  Guide,  or  Topographical 
Remembrancer ;  describing  the  Route  from  London  to  Holyhead,  by  way 
of  Coventry,  Birmingham,  Shrewsbury,  Capel  Cerrig,  &  Menai  Bridge, 
etc.  Shrewsbury,  [1831  ?].  16°. 

Buzonniere,  Lion  de.  Voyage  en  Ecosse,  ou  Itineraire  General  de 
rEcosse.  Paris,  1832.  8°. 

Olivieri,  Charles  L.  Tableau  de  toutes  les  Routes  de  Poste  de  V Europe. 
London,  1836.  Large  sheet. 

Includes  "20  Routes partant  de  Lotidres  pour  V  Angleterre,  V  Ecosse  et  P Irelande." 

Phippen,  James.  The  Road  Guide  from  London  to  Tunbridge 
Wells :  through  Lewisham,  Bromley,  Farnborough,  Sevenoaks,  Tunbridge. 
London,  1836.  12°. 

Brady,  J.  H.  The  Dover  Road  Sketch  Book ;  or,  Traveller's  Pocket 
Guide,  between  London  &  Dover,  wherein  is  described  every  object  of 
interest  on  this  Road.  Canterbury,  1837.  8°. 

Anderson,  John,  jun.  Anderson's  Tourist's  Guide  through  Scotland, 
upon  a  new  &  improved  plan ;  with  maps  &  charts  illustrative  of  the 
Principal  Pleasure  Tours.  Edinburgh,  1837.  16°. 

Contains  "An  Itinerary  of  the  leading  Post -Roads  throughout  the  Country." 

Scotland.  The  Scottish  Land  Tourist's  Pocket  Guide.  To  which  is 
now  added,  an  appendix  containing  the  principal  Roads  through  Scotland. 
Glasgow,  1839.  1 6°. 

Another  edition.     Glasgow,  1850.     16°. 

Harvey,  John.  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Cities  &  Towns  in  England  & 
Wales,  with  their  County,  Distance,  &  number  of  Stages  from  Weymouth. 
Weymouth,  1839.  8°. 
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England.     The  Journey-Book  of  England  : 
Berkshire.     London,  1840.     4°. 
Derbyshire.     London,  1841.     4°. 
Hampshire;  including  the  Isle  of  Wight.     London,  1841.     4°. 

Kent.     London,  1842.     4°. 

Issued  in  parts,  of  which  only  the  above  were  printed.  Each  part  contains  a  short 
section  on  means  of  communication  &  traffic,  with  some  account  of  the  Roads  and  a  table 
of  distances. 

Sussex.  The  Miniature  Road-Book  of  Sussex.  Shewing  the  distances 
&  routes  from  one  town  to  another,  &  from  each  to  London,  on  an 
entirely  new  plan.  With  a  Map,  A  Population  Table  comprising  the 
census  of  1841,  and  various  other  topographical  information.  London, 
[1841?].  32°. 

In  the  preface  it  is  stated  that  "  The  whole  of  the  Counties  of  England,  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  will  form  four  small  volumes,"  but  the  following  of  these  Road-Books 
only  are  known  to  have  been  subsequently  issued. 

Hampshire.      The   Miniature   Road-Book   of  Hampshire.      London, 

[1842].     32°. 

Isle  of  Wight.  The  Miniature  Road  Book  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
London,  [1842].  32°. 

Kent.     The  Miniature  Road-Book  of  Kent.     London,  [1842].     32°. 
Surrey.    The  Miniature  Road-Book  of  Surrey.    London,  [1842].    32°. 

England.  Reciprocal  Distances  of  the  principal  towns  of  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  &  Wales ;  with  some  of  the  principal  travelling  Stations 
of  France  &  the  Netherlands,  from  each  other  &  from  London.  Leeds, 
1482.  Single  sheet. 

This  is  a  large  sheet  of  tables,  with  Itineraries  of  Coach  Routes,  of  Mail  Coach 
Routes,  &  of  Railways,  &  many  other  particulars. 

Black,  Adam  6°  Charles.  Black's  Picturesque  Tourist  of  Scotland. 
With  an  accurate  Travelling  Map  ;....&  a  copious  Itinerary.  Second 
edition.  Edinburgh,  1842.  12°. 
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Third  edition.     Edinburgh,  1843.     12°. 

And  numerous  subsequent  editions. 

Black,  Adam  6°  Charles.     Black's  Picturesque  Tourist  &  Road-Book 
of  England  and  Wales.     Edinburgh,  1843.     12°. 

Black's   Picturesque  Tourist   &  Road  &  Railway  Guide  Book 

through  England  &  Wales.     Second  edition,  greatly  enlarged  &  improved 
Edinburgh,  1851.     12°. 

Followed  by  many  subsequent  editions. 


Parry,  Edward. 
Chester,  1843.     16°. 


The  Cambrian  Mirror,  or  North  Wales  Tourist. 


North  Wales.  The  Cambrian  Tourist,  Guide,  &  Companion  ;  con- 
taining a  concise  Account  &  Description  of  North  Wales.  Dolgelly,  1847. 
8°. 

Smith,  William.  The  Particular  Description  of  England  with  the 
Portratures  of  Certaine  of  the  Cheiffest  Citties  &  Townes,  1588.  With 
views  of  some  of  the  chief  towns  &  armorial  bearings  of  Nobles  &  Bishops. 
Edited  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  with  an  introduction 
by  H.  B.  Wheatley  &  E.  W.  Ashbee.  London,  1879.  4°- 

"  The  High  Wais,  from  any  notable  towne  in  England  to  the  Cittie  of  London,  & 
Lykewyse  from  one  notable  towne  to  another "  include  twelve  Roads  &  twenty-nine 
Cross- Roads  &  variations  of  routes. 


JACOB    WIMPHELING, 
AN    EARLY    STRASSBURG    HUMANIST. 


BY    VICTOR    SCHOLDERER. 

Read  i$th  December,  1913. 


for   the   Church. 


ACOB  Wimpheling  was  born  in  1450  at  Schlettstadt 
in  Alsace  as  the  son  of  Nicolaus  Wimpheling,  the 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  yeoman  farmers.  His 
father  was  able  to  give  him  a  good  education  and, 
being  of  delicate  constitution,  he  was  early  destined 
His  first  education  was  received  at  the  School  of 
Schlettstadt  under  the  well-known  pedagogue  Ludwig  Dringenberg.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1463,  Wimpheling  was  taken  care  of  by  his 
uncle  Ulrich,  the  parson  of  Sultz,  a  liberal-minded  man,  and  by  him  sent 
to  the  University  at  Freiburg,  where  he  matriculated  in  October  of  the 
following  year.  Discipline  was  not  strict  at  Freiburg  and  Wimpheling 
seems  to  have  run  wild — he  was  only  fourteen — but  the  University  brought 
him  at  any  rate  the  intimate  and  lasting  friendship  of  the  great  preacher 
Geiler  von  Kaisersberg,  who  was  some  five  or  six  years  his  senior.  In 
1466  he  became  bachelor  of  philosophy  and  in  1469  migrated  to  Erfurt 
by  reason  of  the  plague,  and  his  youthful  wildness  was  there  brought  to 
-a  sudden  end  by  a  conversion  of  Bunyan-like  character,  the  inscription 
"  Noli  peccare,  Deus  uidet,"  which  he  saw  in  a  church,  making  on  him  an 
impression  which  was  never  effaced.  On  a  journey  to  visit  his  uncle 
he  fell  very  ill  at  Speier  and  was  taken  to  make  a  slow  recovery  at 
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Heidelberg,  where  he  remained  to  continue  his  studies.  In  1481  he 
became  rector  of  the  University,  and  in  1483  took  the  degree  of  licentiate 
in  theology,  beyond  which  he  never  aspired.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed 
preacher  at  the  cathedral  of  Speier,  where  he  remained  until  1498,  by 
which  time  he  had  already  made  a  reputation  both  as  a  zealot  for  church 
reform  and  as  an  authority  on  education.  His  next  remove  was  back  to 
Heidelberg  as  professor,  but  his  position  was  unsatisfactory,  and  he  had 
-already  decided  to  turn  hermit  in  the  Black  Forest  on  the  invitation  of 
his  friend  Christoph  von  Utenheim,  when  in  1502  the  latter  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Basel  and  Wimpheling  was  persuaded  to  settle  at  Strassburg, 
where  he  already  had  friends,  among  them  Geiler  himself,  Brant,  the 
famous  author  of  the  Narrenschiff,  Peter  Schott,  and  Thomas  Wolf. 

At  Strassburg  Wimpheling  lived  a  retired  life,  teaching  and  writing 
pamphlets  and  prefaces,  some  of  which  provoked  acrimonious  discussions. 
In  1503  he  was  at  Basel,  revising  the  Synodal  Statutes  of  the  diocese  for 
his  friend  Utenheim,  and  in  1504  returned  to  Strassburg  to  receive  a  post 
as  summissarius  in  the  chapter  of  S.  Thomas  ;  but  the  intrigues  of  the 
notorious  Johann  Burchard  at  Rome  caused  him  to  be  ousted  in  favour 

-of  one  Bellendin,  against  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  Chapter.  In 
1504  he  accompanied  two  pupils  to  Freiburg,  and  there  wrote  the  De 
Integritate  ;  in  this  tract  he  essayed  to  prove  among  other  things  that 

Augustine  had  never  been  a  monk  and  that  the  Augustinian  Order 
was  not  founded  by  its  titular  patron.  This  assertion  raised  against 
Wimpheling  a  violent  storm  and  the  Augustinians  did  not  rest  until  they 
had  procured  his  citation  to  Rome  before  the  Pope ;  terrified  at  the 
prospect  of  the  journey,  which  for  an  elderly  man  in  indifferent  health 
was  a  formidable  undertaking,  he  addressed  to  the  Pope  an  apologia,  in 
elegiac  verse,  entitled  Querulosa  excusatio  ad  Julium  II;  his  appearance 

-in  Rome  was  eventually  not  insisted  on.  However,  in  the  very  next  year 
he  became  involved  in  another  quarrel,  this  time  with  the  notorious 
Jacob  Locher,  a  humanist  of  the  newer  and  more  emancipated  school, 
who  had  fallen  foul  of  Ulrich  Zasius,  a  venerable  but  somewhat  narrow 
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minded  professor  of  theology  at  Ingolstadt.  Wimpheling  wrote  in  defence 
-of  Zasius,  and  Locher  replied  by  abuse  of  such  excessive  scurrility  that 
Wimpheling  never  quite  recovered  from  the  shock ;  the  quarrel,  absurd 
as  its  violence  seems  to  us,  marks  a  stage  in  the  gradually  increasing 
hostility  between  the  old  and  the  new  humanism  of  which  the  Epistolae 
obscurorum  virorum  is  the  best  known  illustration.  Between  1507  and 

1514,  Wimpheling  travelled  considerably  and  wrote  various  treatises  on 
education  and  monastic  abuses  ;  in  1511  and  1512  he  was  much  taken 
up  with  work  in  connection  with  the  literary  Sodalitas  of  Strassburg.     In 

1515,  old  and   infirm   as    he    was,   Wimpheling    retired    to    his    native 
Schlettstadt   to   live   with  his  sister   Magdalena,   who   had  just   lost   her 
second  husband.     At  Schlettstadt  he  formed  a  few  young  disciples  into 
a  new  Sodalitas,  and  although  he  was  as  poor  as  ever  and  altogether  out 
of  touch  with  the  aspirations  of  the  new  age,  he  was  held  in  universal 
esteem,  and  his  figure  wrapped  in  the  single  shabby  fur  cloak  that  he 
always  wore,  was  one  of  the  sights  of  the  town.     The  first  beginnings  of 
Luther  and  the  Reformation  had  filled  him  with  a  momentary  hope  that 
his  dream  of  church  reform  was  coming  true  after  all,  but  he  soon  found 
Luther  going  far  beyond  what  his  orthodoxy  would  allow  as  lawful  and 
regretfully  separated  himself  from  him.     The  last  years  of  his  life,  spent 
amid  the  conflicts  of  a  revolution  of  which  he  disapproved  and  which 
spread  even  into  his  own  Schlettstadt,  were  lonely  and  unhappy ;  many 

-of  his  young  friends,  to  his  great  grief,  sided  with  Luther,  and  his  well- 
meant  exhortations  addressed  to  the  Reformers  remained  unanswered — 
"  I  am  despised "  he  complained,  "  I  am  despised  because  of  my  age,  I 
who  was  once  so  honoured."  He  died  on  iyth  November,  1528,  in  his 
seventy-ninth  year. 

Before  passing  on  to  an  appreciation  of  Wimpheling's  work,  a  few 
words  of  mention  may  here  be  given  to  a  curious  problem  connected 
with  his  name.  Wimpheling  is  known,  as  has  been  said,  to  have  removed 
to  the  University  of  Erfurt  in  1469,  but  the  only  name  which  can  be 
referred  to  him  in  the  Erfurt  matriculation  lists  is  that  of  one  "Jacobus 
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Coci  de  Sletzstadt,"  and  we  are  left  to  wonder  whether  his  surname  was 
really  Koch,  or  why,  if  it  was,  the  fact  should  have  been  left  on  record, 
as  it  were  casually,  in  this  one  place  only.  It  has  been  suggested  by  a 
scholar  who  accepts  the  Koch  hypothesis  that  Wimpheling  would  most 
naturally  signify  a  man  of  Wimpfen,  a  little  town  not  very  far  from 
Heidelberg,  and  that  the  subject  of  this  paper  may  thus  have  been  a 
relative  of  the  humanist  Conrad  Koch  of  Wimpfen,  best  known  by  the 
Latinized  form  Conradus  Wimpina.  Moreover,  other  instances  of  extreme 
reticence  as  to  their  surnames  can  be  found  among  Wimpheling's  con- 
temporaries, such  as  that  of  the  Basel  printer,  Jacob  von  Pforzheim, 
whose  family  name  Wolf  only  appears  from  a  single  chance  mention  in 
a  legal  document  of  1503.  Still,  in  Wimpheling's  case  the  assumption 
seems  rather  a  large  one,  and  it  is  safer  to  assume  that  Wimpheling  never 
formally  matriculated  at  Erfurt  at  all. 

WIMPHELING    AS    EDUCATOR. 

Wimpheling  was  early  persuaded  that  the  prime  cause  of  all  the  evils 
of  Church  and  State  in  his  time  was  ignorance,  which  had  its  root  in 
the  bad  condition  of  primary  education.  "  The  true  foundation  of  our 
religion,"  he  writes  to  the  Bishop  of  Sion,  "  the  condition  of  all  honourable 
life,  the  honour  of  every  estate,  the  prosperity  of  the  Common  Weal,  the 
knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  and  wholesome  doctrine — all  these  depend 
solely  on' the  direction  given  to  the  minds  of  those  of  tender  age."  This 
is  no  doubt  a  truism  in  itself,  but  it  is  a  truism  that  was  little  honoured 
in  Germany  at  a  time  when  Donatus  and  Alexander  Gallus  were  still  the 
chief  guides  of  youth,  and  when  the  instruction  at  the  universities,  to 
which  of  course  the  students  proceeded  much  earlier  than  nowadays,  was 
mostly  very  perfunctory.  Wimpheling  himself  certainly  held  the  meanest 
opinion  of  contemporary  teaching,  more  especially  of  that  in  the 
ecclesiastical  schools,  where  indeed  no  progress  was  to  be  expected. 
Worse  even  than  these  were  the  conventual  schools  for  novices,  which 
left  their  pupils,  in  Wimpheling's  phrase,  "  mere  asses "  :  the  gross 
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ignorance  of  the  young  monks  who  were  presented  to  the  bishop  for 
ordination  was  a  scandal  on  which  he  was  never  tired  of  enlarging.  His 
own  experience  showed  him  that  one  or  two  secular  schools  were  to  be 
found  in  which  the  standard  was  somewhat  higher  ;  his  first  teacher, 
Ludwig  Dringenberg,  had  been  the  most  successful  head  master  of  his 
day  and  the  grammar  school  at  Schlettstadt  had  become  famous  while 
he  was  in  charge  of  it,  so  that  at  one  time  it  contained  no  less  than  six 
hundred  pupils.  For  this  reason  Wimpheling  made  repeated  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  a  secular  Gymnasium  or  "  Fechtschule," 
as  he  oddly  Germanized  this  word,  in  Strassburg,  but  found  the  City 
Council  very  slow  to  move  in  the  matter.  As  for  the  Universities,  it  is 
clear  that  he  is  again  speaking  personally  when  he  describes  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  poor  students  :  it  was  nobody's  business  to  look  after 
them,  and  in  order  to  gain  their  living  they  were  forced  either  to  beg 
from  door  to  door  or  to  hire  themselves  out  as  grooms,  cooks,  odd-job 
men,  or  in  some  other  menial  capacity,  besides  being  exposed  to  the 
constant  insults  and  oppressions  of  their  fellow-students,  the  rich  young 
ruffling  noblemen,  who  rode  about  the  streets  bullying  plebeian  passers-by. 
Small  wonder  that  most  of  them  went  down  as  ignorant  as  they  had  come 
up,  even  if  they  did  not  go  altogether  to  the  bad  ;  it  must  have 
required  exceptional  talent  and  force  of  character  to  study  to  any  profit 
under  such  conditions.  Wimpheling  is  here  no  doubt,  after  his  fashion, 
taking  things  at  their  lowest,  and  there  must  have  been  universities,  such 
as  Basel  and  Erfurt,  for  instance,  which  were  more  progressive  and  better 
disciplined  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  two  of  which  he  himself 
had  seen  most,  Heidelberg  and  Freiburg,  were  still  quite  untouched  by 
the  modern  spirit  and  content  to  jog  on  in  the  old  rut  of  scholasticism. 
At  Heidelberg,  in  particular,  the  professors  were  in  the  habit  of  pinning 
up  vulgar  libels  against  each  other  on  the  academic  notice-boards,  and 
did  not  always  draw  the  line  at  personal  assault,  so  that  the  under- 
graduates may  well  have  been  the  idle  and  turbulent  crowd  which 
Wimpheling  pictures  them.  That  Wimpheling  lays  particular  stress  on 
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-the  necessity  of  a  good  education  for  intending  priests  goes  without  saying  ; 
but  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  is  scarcely  less  emphatic  in  demanding  it 
for  laymen  of  all  classes  as  well,  and  he  has  no  patience  with  those  who 
presume  on  their  high  birth  to  carry  off  their  ignorance.  "What"  he 
asks  "  does  it  profit  a  king  or  a  nobleman  to  be  only  conversant  with  the 
art  of  hunting,  if  art  it  may  be  called,  of  which  the  greatest  blackguard 
may  know  as  much  as  he  ?  That  art  should  surely  be  reckoned  a  greater 
glory  to  a  prince  which  an  obscure,  ignoble  and  base  man  cannot  share 
with  him.  The  true  nobleman  is  he  whom  his  own  virtue  ennobles."' 
The  philosopher-king  is  Wimpheling's  ideal  ;  and  he  was  even  bold 
enough  to  say  that  a  king  who  consents  to  his  subjects  remaining  in 
ignorance  merits  the  name  of  tyrant  and  is  not  worthy  to  rule  over  his 
people.  He  passes  on  the  princes  of  his  native  country  strictures  which 

\  most  of  them  no  doubt  richly  deserved  :  "  our  princes,"  he  says,  "  love 
only  the  likes  of  themselves  ;  as  they  are  themselves  barbarians,  they  love 
barbarians.  In  France,  Spain  and  Italy  kings  are  wont  to  surround  them- 
selves with  wise  and  high-spirited  counsellors,  while  ours  lend  their  ear 
only  to  flatterers.  This  comes  of  their  education  being  imperfect  and  too 
early  broken  off."  The  particular  measures  of  educational  reform  demanded 
by  Wimpheling  are  in  the  first  place  the  establishment  of  secular  schools,- 
such  as  that  for  which  he  agitated  during  so  many  years  at  Strassburg  ; 
secondly,  a  purging  of  the  universities  and  a  closer  surveillance  of  the 
bursae,  or  hostels,  in  which  the  scholars  lived  under  the  authority  of  a  single 
tutor  ;  and  thirdly,  the  reservation  of  one  or  two  prebends  in  each  chapter 
for  men  of  real  scholarship — this,  he  thinks,  would  have  the  double  effect  of 
attracting  more  promising  youths  to  take  orders  and  of  giving  the  preachers 
an  independent  position,  in  which  they  could  speak  their  minds  without 
fear  or  favour,  to  the  greater  edification  of  the  laity. 

Wimpheling  never  worked  out  any  organised  system  of  education 
for  the  young.  On  this  subject  as  on  every  other  he  habitually  wrote 
in  a  hurry  and  never  gave  himself  time  to  go  with  deliberation  to  the 
root  of  any  matter,  and  his  pedagogic  views  have  to  be  collected  from 
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obiter  dicta  scattered  up  and  down  his  writings.  As  may  be  supposed, 
Wimpheling  was  in  no  danger  of  following  Locher  and  the  humanists  of 
his  school  in  their  somewhat  too  exclusive  insistence  on  the  aesthetic 
side  of  education.  His  principal  concern  was  a  sound  moral  training- 
and  he  treated  knowledge  as  the  most  powerful  means  to  the  acquisition 
of  virtue ;  familiarity  with  the  Latin  tongue,  on  which  he  laid  such  stress, 
was  not  to  be  aimed  at  for  its  own  sake,  but  rather  because  it  was  the 
key  to  those  treasures  of  religious  and  ethical  doctrine  which  are  con- 

-tained  in  Holy  Writ  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Beyond  this  his 
methods  are  purely  empirical.  Wimpheling's  two  chief  tracts  on  education, 
the  Adolescentia  and  the  De  Integritate^  consist  of  little  more  than  an 
enumeration  of  common  youthful  failings  and  of  certain  definite  remedies 
by  which  they  may  be  counteracted.  There  is  the  true  scholastic  ring 
about  his  lists  of  these — lust,  inconstancy,  credulity,  quarrelsomeness, 
untruthfulness,  recklessness  are  the  principal  faults  to  which  the 
young  are  prone,  and  honest  occupation,  Bible-reading,  prayer,  frugality, 
prudence,  and  so  forth  are  useful  for  curing  them.  A  few  general  maxims, 
such  as  might  be  culled  from  the  Distichs  of  Dionysius  Cato,  jotted 
down  at  random  and  in  no  sort  of  logical  order,  complete  the  tale.  As 
for  the  masters  and  pastors,  they  are  given  similarly  sound  advice.  They 
are  to  remember  first  of  all  that  it  is  their  business  to  look  after  the  moral 
well-being  of  those  committed  to  their  charge.  They  must  themselves 

-inspire  respect  by  their  uprightness  and  confidence  by  their  affability  ; 
they  are  to  be  severe,  but  not  peevish  ;  affectionate,  but  not  weak  :  they 
are  to  be  patient,  always  ready  to  answer  questions  and  careful  to 
encourage  shy  children  and  draw  them  out.  Above  all,  Wimpheling 
warns  them  very  sensibly  not  to  hurry  their  pupils  prematurely  into  the 

-choice  of  a  vocation,  especially  the  sacerdotal  or  monastic  calling,  since 
the  young  cannot  be  sure  that  they  have  the  necessary  qualifications  and 
endurance  for  this  way  of  life. 

As  regards  the  humanities  strictly  so  called  we  find  Wimpheling  still 
very  greatly  under  the  scholastic  influence.     He  held  it  indubitable  that  the 
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main  concern  of  instruction  was  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
Now  and  again,  though  very  seldom,  he  raises  his  voice  in  favour  of 
German;  but  he  himself  did  not  write  German  by  choice  or  with  ease~ 
and  even  the  Germania  itself,  which  is  so  full  of  Teutonic  sentiment,  was 
originally  composed  in  Latin.  Wimpheling's  patriotism  was  not  clear- 
sighted enough  to  recognise  the  coming  importance  of  the  native  idioms  ; 
he  is  only  sensible  of  the  scorn  of  the  Italians  for  his  own  countrymen 
because  they  are  so  sadly  to  seek  in  Latin,  and  he  reproaches  them  for 
their  want  of  application.  "  What  a  disgrace,"  he  cries,  "  for  princes, 
nobles  and  rich  burghers  to  be  ignorant  of  this  tongue,  which  is  the 
most  noble  of  all.  How  can  anyone  hold  conversation  with  a  foreign 
ambassador  or  a  papal  legate  if  he  know  no  Latin  ?  Would  the  Popes 
ever  have  transferred  the  Empire  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Germans  if  these 
had  then  been  as  ignorant  as  they  are  to-day?"  In  this  passage  there  is 
indeed  a  suggestion  that  Latin  is  valuable  because  of  its  "  nobility,"  and 
that  there  is  some  good  to  be  derived  from  the  aesthetic  pleasure  which 
it  gives,  but  as  a  rule  this  aspect  is  strictly  subordinated  to  utilitarian 
ends,  moral  or  practical,  and  it  is  characteristic  not  only  of  Wimpheling 
himself  but  of  all  the  Alsatian  humanism  which  he  stood  for  that  they 
were  unable  to  appreciate  the  finer  issues  of  a  classical  education.  His 
somewhat  commonplace  outlook  comes  out  most  clearly  in  his  attitude 
towards  the  pagan  poets.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  not  averse  to  their 
being  read  when  duly  expurgated  :  no  sensible  teacher,  as  he  rightly 
remarks,  will  attempt  to  read  everything  with  young  pupils,  whether  in 
the  poets  or  in  the  Bible,  and  if  we  are  to  condemn  the  poets,  we  must 
also  condemn  S.  Jerome,  S.  Augustine,  S.  Paul,  and  S.  Basil,  who  knew 
them  and  even  quote  from  and  recommend  them.  But  he  spoils  his 
argument  by  insisting  that  the  reading  of  poetry  is  to  be  confined  to  the 
elementary  schools  and  to  be  altogether  eschewed  at  the  age  of  discretion.™ 
It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  this  point  of  view  :  for  if  Latin  poetry 
is  to  be  regarded  purely  as  a  rhetorical  exercise,  then  there  seems  no 
reason  why  grown  men  should  not  study  it  to  improve  their  style — on 
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Wimpheling's  own  showing  a  worthy  object — but  if  the  poets  are  so 
"  meretricious "  as  to  constitute  a  danger  for  adults,  then  it  is  highly 
inadvisable  to  allow  then  to  be  read  by  children  at  the  most  impression- 
able time  of  life.  But  Wimpheling  will  admit  of  no  compromise  on  this 
head  ;  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Catullus,  Martial  and  their  like  are  banned 
altogether  on  the  score  of  their  "  lasciuia  et  spurcitia  "  ;  Vergil,  Lucan, 
the  Odes  of  Horace  and  select  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence  are  fit 
for  school  reading,  but  for  nothing  else.  Young  men,  and  especially 
-intending  priests,  are  to  have  no  dealings  with  these  "versuum  cantiones," 
which  "  in  a  grown  man  show  not  only  a  foolish  and  vain  ambition  but 
as  it  were  a  histrionic  and  meretricious  levity  and  effeminacy."  This  was 
Wimpheling's  early  judgment  ;  after  his  quarrel  with  Locher,  the  fiery 
champion  of  "art  for  art's  sake,"  his  opinions  in  the  matter  hardened 
to  such  an  extent  that  henceforward  poetry  was  the  constant  subject  of 
his  most  violent  abuse.  Its  province  is  restricted  to  the  versification 
of  theology  and  sacred  history,  to  the  works  of  Prudentius,  Baptista 
Mantuanus  and  one  or  two  others.  It  is  banished  from  the  grammar 
school,  except  for  just  a  few  passages  of  Vergil  and  a  sprinkling  of 
"  sententiae  honestiores "  fit  for  inclusion  in  collections  of  Elegantiae. 
It  is  denied  all  title  to  be  considered  a  science  or  a  liberal  art,  for  it 
rests  upon  no  scientific  principles  and  it  is  useless  for  logical  demonstration 
or  syllogistic  proof.  Wimpheling  is  amazed  that  poets  should  be  crowned 
with  laurel  and  admitted  as  professors  in  the  universities  (this  is  of  course 
a  hit  at  Locher  himself) ;  for  of  what  use  are  they  either  to  the  Church 
or  the  State  ?  Who  would  ever  go  to  a  poet  for  advice  as  to  his  health, 
-his  conduct,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ?  Nay,  are  not  the 
nine  Muses  themselves  demons,  daughters  of  Zeus,  that  chief  of  demons  ? 
And  does  not  Providence  show  us  its  poor  opinion  of  the  poets  by 
permitting  so  many  of  them  to  come  to  a  bad  end  ?  Homer  died  of 
mortification  at  not  being  able  to  solve  a  riddle  proposed  to  him  by 
simple  fishermen,  Sophocles  of  sudden  joy  at  one  of  his  victories, 
Aeschylus  had  his  skull  broken  by  a  tortoise,  Euripides  was  torn  to 
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pieces  by  dogs,  Anacreon  was  choked  by  a  grape,  Terence  was  drowned 
at  sea,  and  Lucan  was  poisoned.  After  this  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
Wimpheling  in  1513  hailing  with  enthusiasm  a  Bull  of  Leo  X  forbidding 
consecrated  priests  to  study  philosophy  or  poetry  for  longer  than  five 
years  after  completing  their  course  of  dialectic  and  grammar,  except 
concurrently  with  the  study  of  law  or  theology.  Wimpheling  could  only 
regret  that  the  Bull  did  not  interdict  poetry  altogether,  but  such  as  it  was 
-he  hastened  to  have  it  circulated  in  print. 

And  yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  Wimpheling  to  insist  too  much  on 
such  intellectual  shortcomings ;  he  really  had  the  cause  of  purer  and 
better  Latin  and  of  more  practical  instruction  in  it  very  much  at  heart. 
His  strictures  on  the  old  school  of  teachers  were  more  than  justified ;  he 
pours  scorn  on  those  who  in  five  or  six  years'  instruction  never  advanced 
their  pupils  beyond  the  dismal  mill  of  Donatus  or  Garlandia,  who  made 
their  unfortunate  victims  learn  Latin  hymns  and  canticles  by  heart 
without  attempting  to  explain  their  meaning,  who  were  quite  content  with 
word  for  word  translations  such  as  "der  Lehrer  wird  kommen — magister 
erit  uenire,"  "  trinke  Alles  aus — bibe  totum  ex,"  and  so  forth.  In  this 
manner,  he  says,  the  pupils  never  got  as  far  as  reading  any  Latin  author 
at  all,  and  without  such  reading  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  practical 
knowledge  of  the  language,  just  as  it  would  be  useless  to  read  a  treatise 
on  horsemanship  if  one  never  had  a  chance  of  mounting  a  horse.  By 
all  means  let  them  settle  down  as  quickly  as  possible  to  read  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  Caesar,  Sallust,  Tacitus ;  what  better  models  of  eloquence  and 
narrative  could  be  found  ?  Let  instruction  in  the  elements  be  as  simple 
and  practical  as  may  be,  first  accidence,  then  a  few  rules  as  to  translation, 
then  as  to  syntax,  then  stylistic  exercises.  There  are  plenty  of  good 
modern  grammars,  by  Perottus,  Sulpicius,  Mancinellus,  and  others,  one  of 
which  the  teacher  is  to  choose  and  base  his  instruction  upon.  He  is  to 
be  at  pains  to  make  his  explanations  as  succinct  and  clear  as  he  can, 
and  he  must  neglect  neither  orthography  nor  handwriting  nor  above  all 
pronunciation.  His  pupils  are  to  learn  as  much  sound  Latin  as  possible 
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by  heart,  and  the  more  advanced  boys  should  write  compositions  on 
historical  or  moral  subjects,  also  letters,  such  as  one  may  find  in  the 
Ready  Writers  of  the  day.  Even  the  younger  children  should  be  taught 
some  elements  of  history,  geography  and  classical  antiquities  ;  in  particular, 
Wimpheling  suggests  the  very  sensible  course  of  reading  the  De  situ  et 
moribus  Germaniae  of  Aeneas  Sylvius  with  them,  in  order  to  give  them 
an  idea  of  their  native  land.  All  these  directions  are  quite  admirable, 
and  it  is  only  surprising  that  Wimpheling  himself  contributed  nothing 
more  to  the  subject  than  a  single  handbook,  the  Elegantiae  mawres, 
which  begin  with  a  number  of  hints  on  style  (hiatus,  elision,  and  so  forth) 
and  go  on  to  a  collection  of  elegant  phrases,  arranged  under  subject- 
headings  and  alphabetically,  and  constituting  mainly  a  mere  transcript 
from  the  very  popular  treatise  of  Laurentius  Valla,  De  elegantia  linguae 
latinae.  Though  not  very  original,  the  little  book  was  no  doubt  useful 
enough  and  proved  its  utility  by  going  through  a  considerable  number  of 
editions  from  about  1500  onwards.  A  word  of  mention  is  also  due  to 
Wimpheling's  efforts  at  hymnological  reform  ;  the  German  priests,  he 
remarked,  had  become  so  barbarous  in  their  Latin  that  they  knew  of 
none  save  leonine  verse,  and  the  original  metres  of  the  hymns  and  chants 
had  become  entirely  obscured ;  this  he  attempted  to  remedy  in  a  short 
treatise  De  hymnorum  et  sequentiarum  auctoribus^  which  also  included  a 
few  metrical  notes,  and  later  on  in  his  Castigationes  locorum  in  canticis  .  .  . 
deprauatorum,  a  modest  beginning  of  textual  criticism  in  this  field  for 
which  he  deserves  some  credit. 

As  for  Wimpheling's  own  Latinity,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  was 
but  an  indifferent  stylist.  His  prose  diction  is  still  essentially  "  monkish  " 
rather  than  humanistic,  and  the  elegance  of  a  Valla  or  a  Pomponius,  to 
mention  no  lesser  Italian  scholars,  was  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
himself  and  his  worthy  Alsatian  friends.  His  metrical  efforts  nowhere 
rise  above  a  stumbling  mediocrity,  with  hardly  a  trace  of  poetic  inspiration, 
though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Wimpheling  was  himself  under  no  illusions 
about  his  capacities  as  a  versifier.  His  most  serious  shortcomings, 
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however,  were  not  of  manner  but  of  matter.  He  himself  confesses  that 
he  wrote  always  in  a  hurry  and  this  undue  haste  betrays  itself  in  the 
haphazard  and  scrappy  effect  of  almost  all  his  writings.  The  arguments 
are  seldom  properly  thought  out  and  followed  up,  but  one  point  after 
another  is  shortly  touched  upon  and  immediately  withdrawn,  so  that  the 
work  gives  the  impression  of  being  no  more  than  a  collection  of  occasional 
jottings.  Further,  Wimpheling's  two  or  three  favourite  topics — educational 
reform,  church  reform,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Imperial  authority — are— 
continually  thrusting  themselves  into  the  discussion,  and  when  he  once 
gets  fairly  going  on  them  he  has  all  the  difficulty  in  the  world  in  bringing 
himself  back  to  the  subject  in  hand.  On  the  other  hand,  Wimpheling 
is  almost  entirely  free  from  the  unmeaning  Ciceronian  verbiage  of  the 
lesser  Italian  literati,  which  renders  the  mass  of  their  productions  so 
tedious  to  the  modern  reader.  He  had  no  gift  for  saying  nothing 
elegantly,  but  simple-mindedly  set  down  his  ideas  just  as  they  occurred 
to  him,  and  if  their  artlessness  sometimes  provokes  a  smile,  yet  it  is  just 
the  transparent  candour  of  their  author  which  still  invests  his  old-fashioned 
figure  with  a  certain  attraction. 

WIMPHELING    AND    THE    CHURCH. 

If  such  significance  as  Wimpheling  retains  in  the  eyes  of  the  modern 
student  is  chiefly  due  to  his  educational  labours,  to  his  contemporaries 
he  was  even  better  known  as  a  zealot  for  ecclesiastical  reform.  The 
vehemence  of  his  criticisms  has  caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  some  as  a 
forerunner  of  the  Protestant  Reformers,  but  in  point  of  fact  he  remained 
from  first  to  last  a  faithful  son  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  to  whatever 
lengths  he  might  be  carried  in  his  condemnation  of  current  abuses,  he 
never  weakened  for  a  moment  in  his  conviction  that  true  reform  must 
come  from  within.  Wimpheling  was  little  of  a  theologian.  His  nature 
inclined  him  to  practical  piety  rather  than  subtlety  of  argument.  His 
reverence  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  was  deep  and  sincere,  but 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  multiplication  of  saints  and  the  hunt  for 
"new  miracles,"  regarding  them  as  mere  superstition,  calculated  to  lead 
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simple  souls  astray.  An  impulse  of  special  devotion,  the  only  trace  in 
Wimpheling  of  mystic  tendencies,  attached  him  to  the  cult  of  the  Virgin, 
and  he  was  readily  drawn  into  the  controversy  between  the  Maculists  and 
the  champions  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  naturally  on  the  side  of 
the  latter ;  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Speier  he  composed,  about 
1491,  an  Officium  de  compassione  b.  Mariae  virginis  for  the  official  use  of 
the  diocese,  and  about  1504  a  similar  Officium  ex  euangeliis  et  probatis 
doctorum  .  .  .  sententiis  absque  apocriphis  collectum  de  sancto  Joseph  for 
the  use  of  Strassburg,  also  at  the  Bishop's  request.  Wimpheling's 
ecclesiastical  outlook,  in  fact,  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  famous 
preacher  Geiler  von  Kaisersberg,  who  had  been  first  his  teacher  at 
Freiburg,  and  then  his  close  personal  friend,  and  who  influenced  him 
more  profoundly  than  any  single  man ;  Geiler's  point  of  view,  again,  was 
substantially  that  of  Jean  Gerson,  the  Paris  Chancellor.  Wimpheling 
added  very  little  of  his  own  to  what  he  received  from  Geiler,  so  that, 
when  once  his  two  sources  are  recognised,  all  his  theology  may  be  traced 
to  them  with  the  greatest  ease.  His  sound  common  sense  sided  with  the 
newer  and  more  profitable  theology  against  the  older  scholasticism,  with 
its  barren  discussions  of  quaestiones  curiosae,  and  recommended  the  study 
-of  Holy  Writ  and  the  Fathers  rather  than  that  of  Aquinas  and  Duns  and 
their  commentators ;  only  on  one  occasion  did  he  stand  up  in  defence  of 
these  latter,  and  that  was  when  his  resentment  at  the  attacks  of  Locher 
on  himself  and  the  older  school  had  for  the  moment  roused  in  him  a 
spirit  of  contradiction  which  was  really  at  variance  with  his  more  con- 
sidered judgment. 

Nothing  moved  Wimpheling  more  profoundly  than  the  abuses  current 
in  the  Church  of  his  time,  and  it  is  to  this  indignation  that  we  owe  many 
of  the  most  striking  passages  in  his  writings.  It  is  well  to  remember 
in  this  connection  that  the  period  during  which  he  lived  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  to  be  one  in  which  the  religious  impulse  ran  extremely  low.  \ 
The  great  revival  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  had  spent  itself, 
medievalism  was  dying  and  the  new  order  of  things  not  yet  born ;  the 
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Establishment  was  almost  exclusively  absorbed  in  material  concerns,  an< 
even  to  an  unprejudiced  observer  its  most  remarkable  feature  is  the 
facilities  which  it  afforded  for  prebend-hunting  on  a  gigantic  scale.  There 
is  much  reason  to  believe  that  Wimpheling  painted  the  ecclesiastics  of  his 
day  no  blacker  than  they  actually  were  ;  and  if  he  often  conveys  the 
impression  that  he  thought  them  all  without  exception  to  be  desperately 
wicked,  his  opinions  were  shared  by  many  earnest  men  of  his  generation. 
The  shower  of  opprobrious  epithets  is  as  a  rule  too  copious  to  permit  of 
comment ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  counts  in  the  indictment  which  recur 
more  regularly  than  the  rest,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  a  few 
words  as  to  these. 

In  his  early  youth,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  hot  blood  had 
betrayed  Wimpheling  into  excesses,  which,  though  amply  redeemed  by 
his  later  life,  never  ceased  to  burden  his  conscience,  and  his  recollection 
of  these  is  evidently  at  the  root  of  his  reiterated  strictures  on  the  loose  living 
of  the  clergy.  Young  men,  unless  they  are  quite  sure  that  they  have 
sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  resist  the  strong  temptation  of  the  flesh, 
are  earnestly  exhorted  not  to  enter  the  Church  :  nothing  brings  greater 
discredit  upon  priests  and  gives  greater  scandal  to  the  laity  than  the  open 
indulgence  in  this  vice.  The  ope?i  indulgence — Wimpheling  lays  stress 
on  this,  because  he  is  willing  to  make  some  concession  to  the  frailty  of 
human  nature ;  "  hidden  vice "  he  says  in  so  many  words  "  concerns  me 
not" — if  a  man  cannot  but  sin,  let  him  at  any  rate  keep  the  sin  as  close 
as  possible,  doing  heartfelt  and  rigorous  penance  for  it  in  private.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  we  must  understand  his  publication  in  1507  of  an 
Aduisamentum  de  concubinariis  non  absoluendis,  extracted  from  a  report  on 
the  subject  compiled  by  several  divines  and  lawyers  of  Cologne  University : 
only  those  who  flaunted  their  misconduct  were  to  be  denied  absolution, 
the  rest  should  be  no  worse  off  than  other  penitents. 

The  second  evil  against  which  Wimpheling  constantly  protests  was 
one  prevalent  in  all  quarters,  the  evil  of  simony.  The  clergy,  he  says 
roundly,  will  do  nothing  except  for  a  consideration  :  if  Jesus  Christ  were 
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to  return,  preaching  poverty  and  condemning  avarice,  doubt  not  that 
he  would  be  crucified  once  more.  Pluralism  especially,  so  far  from 
being  anywhere  condemned,  has  become  the  rule.  The  curtisani  at  Rome 
take  everything  they  can  lay  their  hands  on  :  men  who  have  neglected 
theology  in  order  to  study  canon  law  and  whose  one  object  in  taking 
orders  has  been  to  enrich  themselves,  flock  to  the  Papal  Court  and 
intrigue  and  bribe  until  they  have  accumulated  as  many  fat  benefices  as 
possible  ;  if  they  can  get  no  bishopric  or  canonry,  a  chaplaincy  or 
an  ordinary  parish  will  serve  their  turn.  They  never  even  trouble  to  leave 
Rome  but  simply  pocket  the  revenues  of  their  charge,  the  work  being 
done  by  a  locum  tenens  as  worthless  as  themselves  :  "  a  man,"  cries 
Wimpheling,  "  who  has  never  learnt  anything  but  the  first  elements  of 
Latin,  who  has  spent  his  academic  years  in  begging  from  door  to  door, 
who  has  afterwards  maybe  distinguished  himself  as  a  cook  or  groom  or 
juggler  or  as  a  go-between  on  the  shameful  errands  of  some  noble  or 
prelate — such  a  man  is  chosen  to  feed  the  sheep  of  the  Lord."  So 
strongly  does  Wimpheling  feel  in  this  matter  that  for  once  he  even  sinks 
-his  usual  jealousy  of  secular  interference  in  Church  affairs  :  if  the  Pope 
and  the  Bishops  take  no  steps  against  pluralism,  he  says,  then  the  civil 
authority  ought  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  any  cleric  from  possessing  two 
benefices  in  the  same  city.  And  he  even  endeavoured,  though  apparently 
without  result,  to  induce  the  City  Council  of  Strassburg  to  make  a  move 
in  this  direction. 

Wimpheling's  best  known  contribution  to  this  subject  is  contained 
in  the  little  comedy  entitled  Stilpho,  publicly  recited  by  him  at  some 
academic  festival  at  Heidelberg  in  1480,  but  not  printed  until  1494.  Such 
performances  were  usual  enough  at  this  date  in  the  Italian  universities, 
but  the  Stilpho  is  of  interest  as  being  the  first  of  its  kind  produced  by  a 
German  humanist.  Although  quite  elementary  in  construction  it  is  by 
no  means  ill  written  and  contains  some  neat  touches  of  characterisation 
and  humour.  It  opens  with  a  monologue  of  Stilpho,  a  young  clerk  who 
has  just  returned  from  Rome  with  letters  of  reversion  of  half-a-dozen 
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deaneries  and  advowsons  in  his  pocket  and  well  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  his  journey ;  to  him  enters  his  old  acquaintance  Vincentius,  a  poor  but 
diligent  student  of  theology  and  law,  who  is  on  his  way  to  ask  his  parents 
for  more  money  wherewith  to  buy  books.  Stilpho  is  very  scornful  of  such 
thankless  and  unprofitable  aspirations,  Vincentius  in  turn  is  full  of 
indignation  at  Stilpho's  gross  materialism,  to  which  he  gives  expression  in 
a  couple  of  short  but  unusually  spirited  harangues.  The  two  friends  then 
pay  a  visit  to  Lampertus,  an  elderly  country  parson,  who  is  entirely  of 
Stilpho's  way  of  thinking  and  extols  his  own  comfortable  quietism  as  the 
best  philosophy  of  life.  By  and  by  Stilpho  presents  himself  before 
Bishop  Assuerus  to  put  in  his  claim  to  one  of  his  cures,  and  the 
Bishop  hands  him  over  to  his  chaplain  Petrucius  for  the  usual  short 
examination.  Needless  to  say,  he  quickly  reveals  his  abysmal  ignorance 
of  even  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  and  the  Bishop,  after  reading  Petrucius's 
report,  informs  Stilpho  that  he  will  have  no  such  man  in  his  diocese,  fitter 
as  he  is  for  a  cure  of  swine  than  of  souls.  In  great  dejection  Stilpho 
goes  to  the  Praetor  or  Burgomaster  of  his  native  village  and  begs  for  the 
position  of  sexton.  Unfortunately  the  post  has  just  been  filled  up,  and 
the  only  vacancy  at  the  moment  is  that  of  swineherd  :  there  are  many 
aspirants  to  it,  but  the  Burgomaster  is  very  willing  to  let  Stilpho  have  it, 
as  he  is  a  travelled  man  who  has  seen  the  great  world.  Stilpho  is  fain 
to  close  with  the  offer,  and  consoles  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
country  life  has  always  had  charms  for  philosophers  and  poets.  In  con- 
clusion, Wimpheling  speaking  in  his  own  person  points  the  moral  and 
concludes  with  the  sentence :  Otium  sine  litteris  mors  est  et  hominis 
viui  sepultura.  From  the  whole  tone  of  the  play  it  is  evident  that  a 
personal  application  is  intended.  Vincentius  is  perhaps  modelled  on 
Johann  von  Dalberg,  Chancellor  and  Bishop  of  Speier,  of  whom 
Wimpheling  thought  very  highly,  while  Stilpho  himself  no  doubt  represents 
Johann  Burchard,  the  Papal  master  of  the  ceremonies  and  author  of 
the  well-known  Diarium,  one  of  the  most  notorious  and  successful 
pluralists  of  his  day ;  he  had  purchased  his  post  in  the  Pope's  household 
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for  400  ducats,  and  was  besides  protonotary  apostolic,  dean  of  S.  Thomas 
at  Strassburg,  provost  at  Haslach,  Grandval  and  Bamberg  and  finally 
Bishop  of  Orta  as  well ;  he  resided  of  course  at  Rome  but  journeyed 
into  Germany  every  now  and  then  to  receive  the  moneys  due  to  him, 
and  it  was  owing  to  his  influence,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  that 
Wimpheling  was  disappointed  of  his  modest  summissaria  at  S.  Thomas. 
The  deanery  of  Haslach  is  one  of  those  coveted  by  Stilpho  in  the 
play  "  Utinam  pastor  Offenburgensis  mortem  oppetat !  O  si  decanus 
Haselacensis  animam  fundat ! "  he  exclaims,  and  the  allusion  to  Burchard 
is  unmistakable. 

Besides  his  indignation  with  the  curtisani,  Wimpheling  is  usually 
very  severe  on  the  monks  and  never  fails  to  oppose  to  their  many  short- 
comings the  virtues  of  the  poor  unconsidered  parish  priests,  the  "  secular  " 
clergy  to  which  he  himself  belonged.  The  centuries-old  conflict  between 
these  two  classes  of  ecclesiastics  had  raged  with  particular  vehemence  at 
Strassburg,  and  Wimpheling's  extraordinarily  outspoken  criticisms  caused 
him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  unpleasantness.  It  is  true  that  he  makes 
distinctions.  He  was  no  enemy  of  what  he  calls  the  honest  orders,  such 
as  the  Wilhelmites  and  the  Franciscans  of  the  reformed  rule,  and  at 
several  periods  of  his  life  himself  contemplated  withdrawing  from  the 
world ;  but  for  the  ordinary  Franciscans,  the  begging  friars,  he  has  not 
a  good  word  to  say.  They  were  constantly,  he  complains,  setting 
themselves  up  against  the  parochial  clergy  and  by  greater  indulgence  in 
the  confessional,  by  a  more  popular  style  in  preaching  and  by  under- 
cutting in  their  charges  for  burial  and  other  services  drew  away  to  them- 
selves a  considerable  part  of  the  parson's  flock.  Yet  the  latter  had 
arduous  duties,  in  times  of  pestilence  for  instance,  which  no  friar  was 
obliged  to  perform,  and  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  interest  of  Holy 
Church  if  the  two  parties  would  cease  from  their  mutual  hostility  and 
scorn  and  be  reconciled.  This,  indeed,  was  what  no  less  a  religious  than 
S.  Bonaventura  had  desired  to  bring  about :  he  had  written  a  letter  to 
the  Franciscans  reminding  them  of  their  duties  towards  the  bishops  and 
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the  parish  priests,  and  Wimpheling  in  1507  published  an  edition  of  it, 
so  as  to  convict  the  friars  out  of  the  mouth  of  one  of  their  own  authorities. 
For  the  rest,  Wimpheling  reiterates  the  familiar  mediaeval  indictment 
which  we  know  so  well  from  Chaucer,  its  chief  counts  being  ignorance, 
loose  living,  fraud  on  simple  folk  and  above  all  avarice.  All  their  false 
relics,  their  indulgences,  their  rosaries,  their  pulpit  tricks  have  only  one 
object,  which  is  to  get  as  much  money  out  of  the  faithful  as  they  can. 
"  When  they  visit  the  sick,  it  is  to  squeeze  out  of  them  a  legacy  for  their 
convent.  Which  of  these  men,  when  he  is  offered  a  sum  of  money  for 
his  house,  will  refuse  it  and  say  :  We  have  enough  and  are  satisfied,  God 
has  given  us  all  we  want ;  give  your  money  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
widows  and  orphans,  or  to  a  hospital,  or  hand  it  over  to  the  magistrates 
for  a  charity  ?  No  monk  is  ever  known  to  answer  in  these  terms." 
The  conditions  of  monastic  life,  both  male  and  female,  come  in  for  very 
severe  criticism,  some  of  the  details  of  which  would  be  incredible  were 
they  not  amply  corroborated  from  other  sources.  Wimpheling's  most 
original  contribution  to  this  only  too  familiar  controversy  is  contained  in 
a  little  tract  to  which  he  never  ventured  to  set  his  name,  the  Epistola 
de  miseria  curatorum  seu  plebanorum.1  This  tract  is  in  the  form  of  an 
open  letter  to  one  Johannes,  a  young  priest  about  to  commence  his 
ministry,  warning  him  of  the  multifarious  trials  and  crosses  which  will  fall  to 
his  lot  as  a  country  parson  and  which  are  typified  as  the  handiwork  of  nine 
different  sorts  of  devils,  "  Primus  diabolus  est  ipse  collator "  begins  the 
enumeration,  the  "  collator  "  being  the  patron  who  has  presented  Johannes 
to  the  living  and  who  will  still  persist  in  considering  it  his  own  property." 
The  eight  other  devils  follow  in  due  order — to  wit,  the  verger,  the  house- 
keeper, the  church  bailiff,  the  rustic  parishioner,  the  "  offkialis,"  the 
bishop,  the  chaplain,  and  the  "  predicator  "  or  preaching  friar,  each  with 
his  own  peculiar  skill  in  making  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  priest  a  burden 
to  him.  "  How  wretched  it  is  "  exclaims  the  author  in  conclusion  "  that 

(i)  Knepper  and  other  authorities  have  little  hesitation  in  assigning  this  tract  to 
Wimpheling,  and  the  internal  evidence  both  of  matter  and  manner  certainly  lend  the 
very  strongest  support  to  the  attribution. 
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so  many  vexations  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  whose  office  approaches 
in  sanctity  most  closely  to  that  of  the  Master  himself" — a  striking 
sentiment,  which  none  but  Wimpheling  himself  would  be  likely  to  put  so 
directly.  The  extreme  outspokenness  of  the  little  tract  made  it  very 
popular  and  it  was  constantly  reprinted ;  a  title- cut  showing  the  priest 
surrounded  by  his  diaboli  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  many  of  these 
editions. 

But  however  great  Wimpheling's  indignation  at  clerical  shortcomings, 
•he  is  yet  quite  uncompromising  on  the  subject  of  clerical  privileges,  which 
must  not  on  any  consideration  be  diminished  or  impaired.  Indeed,  it  is 
just  because  of  its  ill  effect  on  public  opinion  that  Wimpheling  takes  such 
offence  at  the  evil  conversation  of  ecclesiastics.  He  is  afraid  that  the 
scandal  of  these  unholy  livers  may  provoke  the  laity  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church.  The  anarchic  state  of  the  Empire 
under  the  faineant  Frederick  III  had  afforded  the  petty  despots  of 
Germany  infinite  opportunities  of  pillaging  churchmen  to  their  hearts' 
content  and  even  under  Maximilian  things  were  not  much  better. 
Wimpheling  makes  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Emperor,  or  failing  him  to 
Pope  Alexander,  to  put  things  right :  the  princes,  he  says,  have  neglected 
their  duties,  they  have  let  crimes  against  the  clergy  go  unpunished,  they 
have  loaded  them  with  taxes  and  taken  away  their  tithes.  They  say  that 
the  clergy  are  too  rich  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  reduce  them  to 
their  original  state  of  apostolic  poverty.  But  what  the  clergy  possess, 
they  are  justly  and  rightfully  entitled  to  have  and  no  man  may  take  it 
from  them.  As  for  their  shortcomings,  though  they  are  undeniable,  they 
must  be  left  to  the  justice  of  God  and  not  to  that  of  man.  In  all 
respects  Wimpheling,  like  his  model  Geiler,  remained  unflinchingly 
faithful  to  the  Church,  and  he  gave  but  short  shrift  to  heretics,  Hussites, 
Jews,  Turks  and  misbelievers  of  every  description.  The  Jews  in  particular 
he  heartily  detested,  and  was  a  warm  advocate  of  the  ingenious  plan 
devised  by  his  friend  Zasius,  which  was  to  consist  in  removing  Jewish 
children  from  their  families  and  baptising  them  whether  their  parents 
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liked   it  or   not,   so   that   in   course   of  time   the   whole   sect   would   be 
automatically  "  suppressed." 

WIMPHELING    AS    HISTORIAN    AND     PATRIOT. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  sketch  Wimpheling's  career  without  some 
reference  to  his  historical  writings,  which  are  in  part  at  any  rate  connected 
with  his  educational  work,  and  in  which  he  was  also  to  some  extent  a 
pioneer.  Moreover,  they  show  him  in  a  new  character,  namely  in  that 
of  a  patriot  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  Germany  as  opposed  to  France. 
Considering  how  narrowly  local  were  the  interests  of  the  innumerable 
states  and  principalities  which  made  up  the  mediaeval  Empire  and  how 
\  little  they  were  conscious  of  belonging  to  a  national  whole,  it  is  undeniably 
to  Wimpheling's  credit  that  he  was  able  to  take  a  wider  view  of  the 
situation  and  impress  this  upon  the  whole  school  of  Alsatian  humanism. 
To  Wimpheling  the  Empire  was  indeed  a  Holy  Empire  and  the  Emperor 
God's  instrument,  whom  it  was  impious  to  disobey;  when  in  1501  the 
men  of  Basel  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
Wimpheling  proposed  to  dispatch  preachers  to  their  city  to  bring  home 
to  them  the  grievousness  of  their  sin.  No  doubt  the  peculiar  position  of 
Alsace,  then  as  now  the  frontier  of  two  great  Powers,  gave  a  greater 
actuality  to  Wimpheling's  reflections  on  this  subject ;  although  Strassburg 
was  still  at  that  time  a  free  city  of  the  Empire  and  German  in  its  language 
and  traditions,  there  was  considerable  ground  for  the  apprehension  that 
it  might  at  any  moment  fall  a  victim  to  the  energy  and  ambitions  of 
France,  and  in  point  of  fact  it  was  added  to  the  French  kingdom  little 
more  than  100  years  after  Wimpheling's  death  :  the  lethargy  and  impotence 
of  Frederick  III  and  the  uncertain  diplomacy  of  his  successor  Maximilian 
might  well  cause  Wimpheling  misgivings.  There  are  two  treatises  in 
particular,  and  those  amongst  the  longest  of  Wimpheling's  not  usually 
very  bulky  works,  in  which  his  sentiments  on  this  point  found  expression, 
and  a  short  analysis  of  these  will  not  be  amiss.  The  first,  entitled  simply 
Germanic  was  written  in  1501  when  Wimpheling  had  lately  settled  down 
at  Strassburg,  and  was  intended  by  him  as  a  sort  of  memorial  or 
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exhortation  to  the  City  Council  to  be  true  to  the  Empire  and  not  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  partisans  of  France,  the  "  semigalli " 
as  he  calls  them,  in  their  midst,  whom  he  considered  little  better  than 
traitors.  It  had  apparently  been  one  of  the  favourite  notions  of  these 
men  that  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  together  with  Strassburg,  had  once 
belonged  to  France,  and  this  notion  Wimpheling  proceeds  to  demolish 
by  some  peculiar  arguments  which  are  drawn,  as  he  maintains,  "  from  the 
best  authorities,  whom  no  one  can  gainsay."  First  of  all  there  is  the  fact 
that  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Maximilian  not  a  single  emperor  has  been  of 
the  Gallic  nationality  :  by  "  Gallus  "  Wimpheling  designates  indifferently 
the  Gauls  and  the  French.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Caesar  speaks  of  the 
tract  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  part  of  Gaul,  but  this  is  only 
because  in  his  time  boundaries  were  marked  only  by  rivers,  and  he 
therefore  ignored  the  Vosges,  which  lie  between  France  proper  and 
Germany.  Next  come  the  "  four  probable  conjectures  "  :  the  first  is  that 
there  is  a  common  saying  among  Alsatians  "you  will  never  do  this,  even 
were  you  as  wise  as  Pipin  (or  Pipis)  " ;  now  the  name  Pipin  would  not 
be  used  in  Alsace  unless  Pipin  had  been  a  German — therefore  he  cannot 
have  been  a  Frenchman.  The  two  next  concern  Charles  the  Great,  who 
often  sojourned  in  the  countries  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  and 
built  towns,  castles  and  monasteries  in  them,  a  thing  which  no  Frenchman 
would  have  done.  Finally,  the  Suabians,  the  Bavarians  and  the  Eastern 
Franks,  whom  even  Julius  and  Augustus  could  not  conquer,  would 
never  have  submitted  to  be  ruled  over  by  Frenchmen.  Passing  over 
Wimpheling's  seven  authentic  witnesses  and  clear  proofs  from  the 
historians,  which  carry  little  more  weight  than  the  probable  conjectures,  we 
find  him  lastly  refuting  those  who  had  adduced  the  fleur-de-lis  found  on 
the  coins  of  Strassburg  as  a  proof  of  French  origin  by  the  objection  that 
France  has  three  fleur-de-lis  as  her  symbol  but  Strassburg  only  one ; 
besides,  the  arms  of  Strassburg  are  quite  different  from  those  of  France, 
-in  which  connection  is  cited  the  testimony  of  an  old  veteran,  who  had 
told  Wimpheling  that  the  red  band  which  crosses  it  was  added  to 
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commemorate  a  battle  in  which  blood  flowed  like  a  stream.     This  section 
of  the  book,  comprising  only  six  pages,  ends  with  a  gibe  at  the  Capets, 
-who  derive  their  origin  from  "a  common  butcher  and  slaughterer,"  and 
a  further  exhortation  to  Strassburg  to  be  true  to  the  Imperial  cause. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  Germania  has  very  little  in  common 
with  the  remarkable  arguments  just  described,  but  consists  of  a  general 
exposition  of  Wimpheling's  opinions  on  the  State,  which  is  of  considerable 
interest,  although  rather  rambling,  after  his  usual  fashion.  Civil  concord, 
national  defence,  economy  in  expenditure,  impartial  justice — these  and 
many  other  topics  are  touched  upon  and  interspersed  with  moral  and 
educational  precepts  :  the  idea  of  the  secular  gymnasium,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned,  is  also  set  forth  in  the  Germania,  Wimpheling 
warmly  urges  unity  and  harmony  between  the  three  estates,  clergy,  nobles 
and  people,  on  the  principle  of  the  well-known  line  "Tu  supplex  ora,  tu 
protege,  tuque  labora  " ;  he  is  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  free  cities  and  the 
energy  and  independence  of  their  burghers,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
assert  in  set  terms  that  "  burghers  and  people  are  not  chosen  by  the  will 
of  princes  but  princes  for  the  sake  of  burghers  and  people."  This  was 
a  maxim  to  which  his  contemporaries  mostly  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and 
Wimpheling's  insistence,  here  and  elsewhere,  that  a  prince  is  the 
servant  of  his  people  and  should  so  order  his  life  as  to  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  his  subjects,  must  have  been  very  unpalatable  to  his 
aristocratic  readers.  The  book  ends  with  an  enthusiastic  panegyric  on 
Wimpheling's  beloved  Strassburg  —  the  greatest  city  next  after  Rome- 
remarkable  alike  for  its  streets,  houses,  mart,  libraries,  its  minster  with 
the  great  spire,  "the  most  wonderful  work  on  earth,"  its  fortifications, 
its  fruit,  wine,  corn,  cattle  and  venison.  Such  a  city  can  always  count 
on  God's  help,  if  only  its  citizens  will  keep  His  commandments  and 
educate  their  children  properly.  The  blessed  Virgin,  especially,  whose 
image  appears  on  the  city's  great  seal,  would  then  put  in  a  good  word 
for  them  with  her  son,  "but  this  mother  does  not  speak  for  those  who 
despise  her  son's  behests." 
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The  Germania,  which  the  author  himself  regarded  with  special 
satisfaction,  was  received  with  loud  applause  in  his  own  circle  and  earned 
for  him  a  gratuity  of  twelve  gold  florins  from  the  Strassburg  City  Council. 
But  it  was  not  to  pass  unchallenged.  The  monastic  orders  were  much 
annoyed  by  Wimpheling's  project  of  the  secular  gymnasium,  in  which 
they  suspected,  doubtless  not  without  reason,  a  dangerous  rival  to  their 
-own  well-frequented  schools ;  and  it  was  partly  this  consideration,  and 
partly  personal  motives,  which  induced  Thomas  Murner,  the  well-known 
Franciscan,  to  publish  his  Nona  Germania  shortly  afterwards  as  a  counter- 
blast to  Wimpheling's  work.  His  knowledge  of  history  did  not  go  much 
deeper  than  Wimpheling's  own,  but  he  had  a  ready  wit  and  found 
no  difficulty  in  making  fun  of  the  mass  of  absurdity  and  pedantry  of 
which,  as  has  been  seen,  the  historical  part  of  the  Germania  consists. 
"Wimpheling's  dignity  both  as  a  man  and  an  author  was  deeply  hurt ;  he 
took  immediate  action  against  Murner,  and  in  August,  1502,  procured 
from  the  magistrates  the  suppression  of  his  book,  of  which  600  copies  had 
been  printed.  His  disciples  took  up  the  quarrel  with  enthusiasm  and 
combined  to  produce  a  Defensio  Germantae,  filled  with  personal  abuse 
and  coarse  invective  against  Murner,  to  which  the  latter  replied  in  a  still 
coarser  strain,  after  the  usual  fashion  of  Renaissance  controversialists.  A 
second  suppression  of  the  Noua  Germania  in  the  following  year  was 
required  before  all  the  dust  was  finally  laid. 

The  second  of  Wimpheling's  chief  historical  works,  the  Epitome  rerum 
Germanicarum,  though  not  printed  until  1505,  was  probably  written  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Germania.  The  idea  of  it  had  not  originated  directly 
with  Wimpheling  himself,  but  with  one  of  his  circle,  a  certain  Sebastian  Murr 
or  Murrho,  whom  Wimpheling  encouraged  to  put  together  "  a  compendium 
of  what  the  Emperors  had  done  for  their  country  and  for  the  Catholic  faith." 
Murrho  himself,  a  man  of  some  learning,  had  apparently  got  no  further  than 
collecting  a  quantity  of  rough  notes  when  he  died  in  1494.  Wimpheling 
put  these  notes  into  order  and  added  so  largely  to  them  that  he  was  justified 
in  publishing  the  Epitome  as  his  own  work.  He  must  consequently  be 
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Considered  as  the  first  historian  of  Germany.  As  a  pioneer  he  is  certainly 
deserving  of  praise,  although  of  course  his  achievement  must  not  be  judged 
by  modern  standards  of  scientific  precision. 

The  Epitome  was  primarily  designed  to  familiarise  Germans  with  their 
own  history,  so  that  they  should  not  lag  behind  the  French,  Italians, 
Hungarians  and  others,  who  had  already  begun  to  interest  themselves 
more  keenly  in  their  national  records.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  disfigured 
by  truculent  laudations  of  the  Germans  as  the  most  warlike  and  energetic 
people  on  earth,  coupled  with  foolish  abuse  of  French  perfidy  and  Swiss 
brutishness ;  but  Wimpheling's  patriotism  had  its  nobler  side.  He  is  at 
pains  to  show  that  he  is  equally  proud  of  the  peaceful  victories  of  his 
countrymen,  and  it  is  much  to  his  credit  that  he  devotes  a  large  amount 
of  space  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  and  treats  in  special  sections 
of  German  philosophers,  mathematicians,  theologians,  lawyers,  poets, 
architects,  sculptors,  and  painters ;  we  see  him  here  acting  in  the  same 
spirit  as  when  he  induced  Tritheim  to  separate  off  the  German  authors 
from  the  remainder  of  his  well-known  catalogue  of  ecclesiastical  writers. 
It  it  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  he  mentions  the  beneficent 
invention  of  printing  as  a  set-off  to  the  more  sinister  one  of  gunpowder. 
The  strictly  historical  part  is  dominated  by  the  imperialistic  idea ;  it  is 
the  Emperors  with  whom  Wimpheling  is  primarily  concerned,  and  while  he 
has  a  good  word  for  them  all,  except  the  wastrel  Wenceslaus,  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  he  lavishes  his  most  enthusiastic  praise  on  Maximilian, 
the  darling  of  all  the  humanists,  the  inaugurator  of  a  new  golden  age. 
Wimpheling  of  course  finds  specially  edifying  those  of  his  heroes  who  were 
also  good  churchmen  and  expansively  discusses  their  achievements  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  struggles  between  certain  Emperors  and  the  Papacy 
cause  him  the  most  cruel  embarrassment  and  frequently  distress  him  so 
much  that  he  cuts  them  hastily  short  or  even  omits  them  altogether.  It  is 
amusing  to  note  in  what  tortuous  language  he  conveys  his  disapproval  of  the 
anti-Papal  policy  of  one  of  his  great  favourites,  Frederick  II  :  "  had  not  the 
Italians,"  he  remarks,  "  prevented  him  from  taking  the  field  against  the 
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enemies  of  Christ  and  had  he  not  so  grievously  vexed  the  Popes,  he  would 
rightly  have  been  esteemed  the  greatest  of  Emperors  by  the  peoples  of  Asia 
and  would  have  merited  everlasting  fame."  The  Epitome  was  published  by 
Thomas  Wolf,  whose  preface  asserted  that  by  this  book  Wimpheling  would 
live  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  scholars,  and  it  is  significant  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  republished  in  historical  collections  as  late  as  1673. 

A  still  better  thing,  and  one  of  the  most  painstaking  pieces  of  work 
that  Wimpheling  ever  did,  was  his  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Strassburg, 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of  Geiler.  For  this  he  studied  a  large  number 
of  ancient  records  and  chronicles,  some  of  which  are  now  no  longer 
"available,  and  the  history  is  consequently  still  of  value,  particularly  for 
the  later  period,  which  is  much  more  fully  dealt  with  than  the  earlier. 
Wimpheling  appraised  and  criticised  his  sources  with  considerable 
judgment  and  was  commendably  impartial  in  pointing  out  "the  im- 
perfections and  weaknesses"  of  certain  bishops,  so  that  altogether  his 
History  is,  in  the  words  of  Charles  Schmidt,  "a  testimony  to  what  he 
could  do  when  he  did  not  dissipate  his  energies  on  a  great  number  of 
subjects  which  were  doubtless  of  interest  in  themselves,  but  which  he 
usually  treated  too  hastily  and  with  no  thought  beyond  the  necessity  of 
the  moment."  Besides  all  this,  Wimpheling  edited  a  number  of  historical 
tracts,  among  them  the  De  zelo  principum  Germanicorum  of  Ludolph  von 
Bebenburg,  and  Maximilian  thought  so  highly  of  his  erudition  that  in 
1510  he  commissioned  him  to  draw  up  an  official  minute  on  the 
pragmatic  sanction  of  the  King  of  France  and  other  allied  matters,  with 
the  intention  of  using  it  as  a  basis  for  putting  pressure  on  the  Curia  in 
favour  of  Church  reforms.  Wimpheling  was  at  considerable  pains  to 
acquit  himself  to  his  master's  satisfaction,  but  the  document  which  he 
handed  in  was  apparently  never  made  use  of,  to  his  great  chagrin. 

WIMPHELING    AND    THE     HISTORY    OF     PRINTING. 

It  remains  to  give  some  account  of  Wimpheling's  connection  with 
bibliography,  and  first  of  all  there  are  a  few  words  to  be  said  as  to  his 
references  to  the  beginnings  of  printing.  It  is  possible,  though  not  perhaps 
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very  probable,  that  most  valuable  evidence  with  regard  to  the  invention 
of  the  art  has  been  lost  to  us  by  the  disappearance  of  a  tract  De  arte 
impressoria  which  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Wimpheling  about 
1502.  A  copy  of  this  tract  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  Library 
was  communicated  to  Janssen,  the  author  of  the  Geschichte  des  deutschen 
Volkes,  for  use  in  his  history,  but  both  this  copy  and  the  original  have 
since  eluded  all  attempts  at  recovery.  It  appears  from  Janssen's  account 
that  only  the  earlier  sections  dealt  with  printing  at  all,  and  that  the 
whole  was  entitled  De  arte  impressoria  on  the  strength  of  this  beginning  : 
such  extracts  as  Janssen  quotes  from  it  are  all  of  a  quite  general  nature. 
Wimpheling  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  assert  that  printing  was 
invented  at  Strassburg ;  the  reference  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Hessels  is  to  the 
Germania  written  in  1501,  where  it  is  stated  that  "Strassburg  excelled 
through  the  origin  of  the  art  of  printing,  though  it  was  perfected  at 
Mainz."  In  the  Epitoma  rerum  Germanicarum  of  1502  the  statement 
reappears  in  the  form  that  Johann  Gutenberg  of  Strassburg  invented  printing 
at  Strassburg  in  1440  but  perfected  it  at  Mainz.  A  few  years  later 
in  1508  the  Catalogue  of  Strassburg  Bishops  remarks  that  "under  Bishop 
Robertus  the  art  was  invented,  though  incomplete,  by  a  certain  Strass- 
burger,  who  went  to  Mainz,  joined  others  in  investigating  that  art,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Joan  Genszfleisch,  who  was  blind  from  old  age,  com- 
pleted and  finished  it  in  the  house  Gutenberg."  Possibly  we  have  here  the 
germ  of  the  statement,  apparently  first  made  by  Daniel  Specklin  about 
1580,  that  Mentelin  was  the  first  inventor  of  printing.  It  is  noticeable  that 
Wimpheling's  allusions  to  this  subject  become  successively  more  elaborate, 
the  first  of  all,  an  epigram  written  in  1499,  making  no  mention  of  Strassburg 
and  simply  saying  that  Ansicarus,  as  Genszfleisch  is  quaintly  Latinized,  first 
printed  signs  with  brass  at  Mainz.  The  epigram  is  appended  to  a  short 
tract  of  miscellanea  in  honour  of  Marsilius  ab  Inghen,  the  first  rector  of 
Heidelberg  University,  and  is  preceded  by  the  quotation  of  an  inscription 
in  memory  of  "  loannes  genszfleisch  artis  impressoriae  repertor  "  set  up  by 
Adam  Gelthuss,  one  of  Gutenberg's  relatives. 
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In  the  chapter  of  the  Germania  already  referred  to  Wimpheling  has 
some  interesting  things  to  say  of  a  number  of  other  early  printers.  We 
are  told  of  Mentelin  that  "  he  took  up  the  printing  craft  while  Gutenberg 
was  still  at  work,  and  by  printing  many  volumes  at  Strassburg  in  a  short 
time  became  very  rich.  He  was  succeeded  by  Adolph  Rusch,  and  Rusch 
soon  after  by  Martin  Flach ;  these  were  also  themselves  Strassburgers." 
Flach  is  mentioned  as  a  relative  of  Matthias  Schiirer,  a  printer  at 
Schlettstadt  and  a  personal  friend  both  of  Wimpheling  and  of  Thomas 
Wolf,  to  whom  the  Germania  is  dedicated.  Of  Strassburgers  who 
exercised  the  art  abroad,  Wimpheling  specifies  Sixtus  Rusinger,  "who  was 
in  1471  the  first  at  Naples  to  show  how  books  might  be  printed.  For 
this  reason  he  was  a  great  favourite  of  King  Ferdinand,  who  himself 
several  times  offered  him  bishoprics  and  the  highest  dignities :  but 
Rusinger  preferred  his  native  city  to  all  these  and  returned  to  dwell  among 
us,  where  he  is  still  alive  at  this  day  [*>.,  1501],  venerable  both  for  his 
priestly  dignity  and  for  his  great  age."  The  date  1471  as  the  beginning 
of  Riessinger's  work  at  Naples  is  perfectly  correct,  and  the  pleasant 
personal  details  concerning  him  are  nowhere  else  recorded.  Wimpheling 
then  proceeds  to  Ulrich  Han  (Gallus),  the  Roman  printer,  who  was,  he 
says,  a  German  and  not  as  some  have  thought  a  Frenchman,  and  ends 
his  list  with  Johann  Prus,  at  that  time  still  printing  at  Strassburg,  winding 
up  with  the  remark  :  "  the  authors  of  so  great  an  achievement  must  not 
be  cheated  of  their  due  praise,  especially  in  order  that  posterity  may  know 
whom  it  is  to  thank  for  this  divine  and  immortal  gift." 

As  for  the  bibliography  of  Wimpheling's  own  productions,  that  has 
been  worked  upon  already  by  several  scholars,  notably  as  an  appendix  to  his 
admirable  Histoire  litteraire  de  r Alsace  by  Charles  Schmidt,  who  has  left 
little  for  those  who  come  after  him  to  do.  Schmidt  enumerates  47  works 
by  Wimpheling  himself,  ranged  according  to  their  years  of  publication 
from  1486  to  1520  :  Knepper  in  his  detailed  biography  of  Wimpheling 
has  pretty  much  the  same  list,  but  in  a  different  order,  that  of  com- 
position ;  to  these  he  has  added  six  larger  and  three  smaller  MS. 
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collections,  consisting  mainly  of  letters  from  and  to  Wimpheling,  in  various 
libraries.  Riegger  in  his  Amoenitates  litterariae  Friburgenses^  published 
in  1785,  gives  an  analysis,  with  copious  quotations,  of  a  large  number  of 
Wimpheling's  writings.  A  further  list  of  51  tracts  of  which  Wimpheling 
was  the  editor  or  collaborator  may  be  found  in  Schmidt.  Most  of 
Wimpheling's  works,  as  might  be  expected,  were  printed  either  at 
Strassburg  or  at  Basel,  where  Johann  Amerbach  was  one  of  Wimpheling's 
personal  friends  ;  a  few  appeared  at  Schlettstadt  and  Hagenau,  and  one, 
curiously  enough,  as  far  away  as  Liibeck.  Most  of  these  editions  are 
rather  rare,  and  this  is  in  any  case  not  the  place  to  attempt  any  detailed 
examination  of  them. 

Neither  Wimpheling  himself  nor  any  of  the  school  of  Alsatian 
humanists  whose  leader  he  was  were  men  of  great  originality,  but  they 
acted  according  to  their  lights  and  they  pursued  their  ideals  in  religion, 
ethics  and  literature  with  a  constancy  and  single-mindedness  which  we 
cannot  but  admire.  They  were  zealous  for  the  betterment  of  education 
and  they  cherished  a  not  ignoble  patriotism  in  an  age  when  the  civic 
sense  of  the  mass  of  their  countrymen  was  almost  dead.  Wimpheling 
himself,  as  has  been  seen,  had  serious  imperfections — he  was  often 
narrow-minded  and  intolerant,  self-important  and  too  easily  offended,  and 
his  irritability  was  apt  temporarily  to  impair  or  even  eclipse  his  regard 
for  truth.  But  in  spite  of  these  shortcomings,  the  blameless  simplicity 
of  his  private  life,  his  candour  and  outspokenness  on  behalf  of  what  he 
thought  right,  above  all  the  transparent,  indeed  childlike  ingenuousness  of 
his  nature,  both  in  its  strength  and  its  weakness — these  qualities  suffice 
to  retain  for  him  in  this  later  age  some  measure  of  his  contemporaries' 
affectionate  admiration  and  esteem. 
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BY    HENRY   THOMAS. 
Read  i6th  February, 


i  PEN  ING  another  book  he  saw  it  was  Palmerin  de 
Oliva,  and  beside  it  was  another  called  Palmerin  of 
England^  seeing  which  the  licentiate  said,  '  Let  the 
Olive  be  made  firewood  of  at  once  and  burned  until 
no  ashes  even  are  left ;  and  let  that  Palm  of  England 
be  kept  and  preserved  as  a  thing  that  stands  alone,  and  let  such  another 
case  be  made  for  it  as  that  which  Alexander  found  among  the  spoils 
of  Darius  and  set  aside  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  works  of  the  poet 
Homer.  This  book,  gossip,  is  of  authority  for  two  reasons,  first  because 
it  is  very  good  in  itself  and  secondly  because  it  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  a  wise  and  witty  king  of  Portugal,  All  the  adventures  at  the 
Castle  of  Miraguarda  are  excellent  and  of  admirable  contrivance,  and 
the  language  is  polished  and  clear,  studying  and  observing  the  style 
befitting  the  speaker  with  propriety  and  judgment.  So  then,  provided  it 
seems  good  to  you,  Master  Nicholas,  I  say  let  this  and  Amadis  of  Gaul 
be  remitted  the  penalty  of  fire,  and  as  for  all  the  rest,  let  them  perish 
without  further  question  or  query." 

In  this  passage  from  the  diverting  and  important  scrutiny  which  the 
curate  and  the  barber  made  in  the  library  of  the  Ingenious  Gentleman 

(i)  This  paper  supplements  that  on  the  Amadis  romances  read  before  the  Society 
on  March  2Oth,  1911  (Transactions ;  vol.  xi,  pp.  251-297). 
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Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha,1  Cervantes  records  his  contempt  for  the 
founder  of  the  Palmerin  family  of  romances  and  his  veneration  for  the 
most  famous  of  its  members.  And  whatever  may  be  thought  nowadays 
of  the  relative  merits  of  Palmerin  of  England  and  the  Works  of  Homer, 
the  genealogy  of  a  book  that  could  once  be  honourably  mentioned  by 
Cervantes  in  the  same  breath  with  the  great  epic  poet  of  Greece  should 
not  be  without  interest  even  at  the  present  time. 

Moreover,  during  the  half  century  or  more  in  which  over  the  greater 
:  part  of  cultured  Europe  the  romance  of  chivalry  occupied  such  a  prominent 
position  in  the  realm  of  polite  literature,  the  Palmerin  series  was  the 
one  rival  of  the  Amadis  series,  just  as  two  of  the  eponymous  heroes  were 
rivals  in  the  addled  brain  of  Don  Quixote,  who  you  will  remember  "  had 
many  an  argument  with  the  curate  of  his  village  (a  learned  man,  and  a 
graduate  of  Sigiienza)  as  to  which  had  been  the  better  knight,  Palmerin 
of  England  or  Amadis  of  Gaul."2 

t  The  Palmerin  series  begins  with  the  Palmerin  de  Oliva  upon  which 
Cervantes  allows  so  severe  a  judgment  to  be  passed.  The  first  known 
edition,  which  exists  in  a  single  copy,  was  printed  at  Salamanca,  and  is 
dated  in  the  colophon  22  December,  151 1.3 

Unlike  the  founder  of  the  Amadis  series,  Palmerin  de  Oliva  does 
not  go  back  for  its  origin  to  a  dim  and  distant  past.  As  we  shall  see 
shortly,  it  must  have  been  composed  not  long  before  it  was  printed. 
There  is,  however,  as  with  the  first  four  books  of  Amadis  of  Gaul^  some 
obscurity  surrounding  its  composition,  and  in  order  to  make  this  problem 
less  wearisome  to  those  who  have  not  read  the  romance,  I  give  first  of 
all  a  brief  summary  of  the  narrative. 

The  beginning  of  the  book  reminds  us  at  once  of  Amadis  of  Gaul. 
A  secret  son  is  born  to  Florendos,  Prince  of  Macedonia,  and  Griana, 

(1)  Don  Quixote.     Translated  by  John  Ormsby,  Pt.  I,  ch.  vi. 

(2)  Ibid.     Pt.  I,  ch.  i. 

(3)  On  the  title-page  of  this  edition  the  hero's  name  is  misprinted  Palmerin  de  Olivia  ; 
in  the  body  of  the  book  the  correct  form  Palmerin  de  Oliva  is  used. 
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daughter  of  Reymicio,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  described  as  "the 
eighth  who  reigned  in  the  city  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine  who  built  it"1 — so  that  the  time  of  the  action  is  roughly 
fixed.  Griana  had  already  been  promised  by  her  father  to  Tarisio,  son 
of  the  King  of  Hungary,  but  she  preferred  Florendos,  and  an  interview 
between  them  one  night  in  a  garden  resulted  as  above.  Griana  conceals 
the  birth  of  her  child,  and  entrusts  him  to  her  squire  Cardin,  who  exposes 
him  through  fear  of  the  Emperor's  wrath.  The  child  is  discovered  by 
Geraldo,  a  beekeeper,  who  brings  him  up  as  his  son  under  the  name  of 
Palmerin  de  Oliva,  because  he  found  him  on  a  mountain  which  was 
covered  with  palms  and  olives.  When  he  grows  up  Palmerin  learns 
something  of  his  mysterious  origin  from  the  beekeeper's  daughter  Diofena, 
and  forsakes  his  humble  cottage  in  search  of  fame.  A  merchant  whom 
he  rescues  from  a  lioness  provides  him  with  horse  and  arms,  and  with 
these  he  proceeds  to  Macedonia,  where  he  is  knighted  by — unknowing 
and  unknown — his  father  Florendos. 

King  Primaleon,  father  of  Florendos,  is  ill,  and  can  only  be  cured 
by  water  from  a  magic  fountain  on  Mount  Artifaria.  Palmerin's  first 
exploit  as  a  newly-fledged  knight  is  to  kill  the  monstrous  dragon  guarding 
this  fountain  and  obtain  a  phial  of  the  water.  Three  fairy  visitors  to  the 
fountain  find  him  lying  wounded ;  one  of  them  heals  his  wounds,  another 
undertakes  that  enchantments  shall  not  harm  him,  while  the  third  casts 
such  a  spell  about  him  that  u  the  first  time  he  shall  see  his  lady  Polinarda 
she  shall  love  him  so  entirely  as  no  dolour  or  torment  shall  make  her 
forget,  while  she  lives,  the  happiness  she  shall  receive  by  his  occasions."  2 

As  a  result  of  this  first  exploit  he  is  in  great  demand  as  a  champion, 
and  amongst  other  feats  he  rescues  the  Emperor  of  Germany  from  the 
persecutions  of  an  enchanted  knight  at  Ghent.  Here  he  falls  in  love 

(1)  Introductory  chapter. 

(2)  Anthony   Munday's  version,  ch.   xvi  ;  the  original   (ch.    xvii)  reads  :    "  de  tal 
manera  que  la  primera  vez  que  vea  a  su  seftora  Polinarda  la  encienda  en  tan  demasiado 
amor  que  jamas  lo  pueda  olvidar  por  cuitas  que  por  el  passe." 
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with   the   Emperor's   daughter,  Polinarda,  a  princess  of  peerless  beauty 
whom  he  had  previously  seen  in  his  dreams. 

After  a  variety  of  adventures  the  scene  changes  to  England.  Trineo, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany's  son,  is  in  love  with  Agriola,  daughter  of  the 
English  King,  and  for  this  reason  he  and  Palmerin  secretly  help  the 
English  in  a  war  against  Norway  and  Scotland,  although  these  are 
Germany's  allies.  In  the  end  Trineo  elopes  with  Agriola  and  sails  for 
home  accompanied  by  Palmerin.  Instead  of  reaching  Germany,  however, 
they  are  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  realm  of  the  Sultan  of  Babylon.  In 
the  succeeding  calm  Palmerin  lands  alone  for  the  purposes  of  sport,  and 
during  his  absence  his  ship  and  his  friends  are  captured  by  Turkish 
galleys.  Trineo  and  Agriola  are  parted.  Trineo  reaches  a  kind  of  Circe's 
island,  where  he  is  converted  into  a  beautiful  lapdog,  while  Agriola  is 
presented  to  the  Grand  Turk. 

Meantime  Palmerin  falls  into  the  power  of  Archidiana,  daughter  of 
the  Sultan  of  Babylon.  Enamoured  of  his  beauty  she  seeks  his  love  ;  but 
he,  a  second  Joseph,  mindful  of  his  lady  Polinarda,  resists  the  unfortunate 
princess.  One  more  unfortunate  is  Ardemia,  the  promised  wife  of  Prince 
Amaran  of  Nigrea ;  she  also  seeks  his  love,  and  being  unrequited,  dies 
of  despair.  Amaran  thereupon  charges  Archidiana  with  his  lady's  death, 
and  appeals  to  arms.  Palmerin  constitutes  himself  her  champion,  kills 
Amaran,  and  so  becomes  a  great  favourite  with  the  Sultan.  As  such  he 
is  called  upon  to  take  part  in  a  mighty  expedition  which  the  Sultan  is 
fitting  out  against  Constantinople,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  storm  he  separates 
from  the  fleet  and  lands  in  Germany,  where  he  spends  a  fortnight  with 
Polinarda.  Setting  out  in  search  of  his  lost  friend  Trineo,  he  arrives  in 
Hungary,  to  learn  that  Tarisio,  who  had  married  Griana  and  succeeded 
to  the  Hungarian  throne,  had  lately  been  killed  by  Florendos,  and  that 
at  the  instigation  of  Tarisio's  relatives  both  Florendos  and  Griana  have 
been  sent  as  captives  to  Constantinople,  where  they  are  to  be  burned  to 
atone  for  the  murder.  Palmerin  arrives  in  Constantinople  just  in  time  to 
champion  the  pair,  and  with  the  help  of  a  comrade  saves  their  lives  by 
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defeating  in  single  combat  the  two  nephews  of  Tarisio.  While  Palmerin 
is  recovering  from  the  wounds  received  in  this  struggle,  Griana  recognises 
from  a  mole  on  his  face  that  he  is  her  child.  Florendos  and  Griana 
thereupon  acknowledge  Palmerin  as  their  son,  and  the  aged  Emperor  of 
Constantinople  acknowledges  him  as  his  successor. 

At  this  point  Palmerin  should  have  acknowledged  Polinarda  as  his 
wife,  and  everyone  should  have  lived  happily  ever  afterwards ;  but  that 
was  impossible,  for  Agriola  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Turk,  and 
Trineo  still  a  lapdog,  so  that  we  have,  as  in  Amadis,  an  anticlimax  of 
many  chapters.  Palmerin  sets  off  in  search  of  Trineo ;  but  while  in  the 
Mediterranean  he  is  himself  captured  by  Turkish  galleys  and  presented 
to  the  Grand  Turk.  This,  however,  turns  out  to  be  very  convenient, 
for  he  finds  a  friend  at  court  in  Agriola,  now  the  Sultan's  favourite, 
and  by  pretending  to  be  her  brother  he  is  able  to  include  her  in  the 
inevitable  escape.  But  he  soon  loses  her  again  in  the  magic  island  of 
Malfado,  where  she  is  metamorphosed  into  a  hind.  Palmerin  himself 
escapes  the  fate  that  formerly  overtook  Trineo  there,  owing  to  the  spell 
against  enchantments  cast  on  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  by  the 
fairy  of  the  fountain  on  Mount  Artifaria.  The  transformed  Trineo  is  now 
the  pet  of  the  Princess  Zerfira,  at  whose  court  Palmerin  next  arrives.  By 
successfully  accomplishing  the  adventure  of  the  Castle  of  the  Ten  Rocks 
he  brings  about  the  disenchantment  of  Trineo,  and  coming  back  by 
way  of  the  island  of  Malfado  he  meets  with  a  similar  success  and 
recovers  Agriola.  More  adventures,  more  enchantments,  more  susceptible 
princesses  ensue,  but  at  length  the  heroes  return  to  Europe,  and  Trineo 
marries  Agriola,  while  Palmerin  openly  marries  Polinarda  and  on  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  succeeds  to  the  throne. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  story  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  stripped  of  all  the 
"  enchantments,  quarrels,  battles,  challenges,  wounds,  wooings,  loves,  agonies 
and  all  sorts  of  impossible  nonsense  "  of  which  Cervantes  complains. 1  It 

(i)  Don  Quixote,  Pt.  I,  ch.  i. 
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may  perhaps  serve  to  account  for  the  licentiate's  sentence  :  "  Let  the  Olive 
be  made  firewood  of  at  once  and  burned  until  no  ashes  even  are  left,"  or, 
if  you  will,  for  the  judgment  of  a  modern  authority,  Mr.  W.  E.  Purser,  who 
says l :  "  For  my  part,  I  much  prefer  Palmerin  de  Oliva  to  Primaleon, 
and  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the  most  amusing  of  all  the  romances  of 
chivalry  I  have  read." 

The  sixteenth  century  emphatically  supported  the  latter  verdict,  both 
in  Spain  and  abroad.  Between  1511  and  1580  the  book  went  through 
nine  or  ten  editions  in  the  original  language.  It  is  usually  only  possible 
to  state  vaguely  the  number  of  editions  of  these  romances,  for  between 
them  and  us  some  three  centuries  of  bibliographers  have  intervened  and 
obscured  our  vision.  As  was  the  case  with  Amadis,  editions — especially 
the  earlier  ones — have  been  thumbed  almost  or  entirely  out  of  existence. 
The  first  edition  exists  in  a  single  copy,  now  in  the  K.  K.  Hofbibliothek 
at  Vienna.  The  second  edition,  dated  1516,  and  published  like  the  first 
at  Salamanca,  no  longer  exists;  it  is  only  known  from  an  entry2  in  the 
catalogue  which  Ferdinand  Columbus  compiled  of  his  own  collection  of 
books — the  catalogue  to  which  we  also  owe  our  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  Amadis  editions.  The  earliest  edition  I  know  of  in  this  country  is 
the  third,  published  at  Seville  in  1525,  of  which  a  copy  is  at  Britwell 
Court.  A  Venice  edition  of  1526  is  also  to  be  found  there,  while, 
unfortunately,  the  earliest  edition  in  the  British  Museum  is  the  second 
Venice  issue  of  1534. 

But  the  popularity  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva  was  attested  in  another  way. 
On  the  3rd  July,  1512,  just  over  six  months  after  the  publication  of 
the  first  edition  of  that  romance,  there  was  published,  again  at  Salamanca, 
a  Second  Book  of  the  Emperor  Palmerin  in  which  are  recounted  the  noble 

(1)  Palmerin  of  England.      Some  remarks  on  this  romance  and  the  controversy  con- 
cerning its  authorship,  Dublin,   1904,  p.  431.      It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  here 
how  much  I  am  indebted  throughout  the  present  paper  to  Mr.  Purser's  work. 

(2)  No.  4124.     See  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Ferdinand  Columbus ,  reproduced 
in  facsimile  from  the  original  MS.   in   the  Biblioteca  Colombina  by  Mr.   Archer   M. 
Huntington,  New  York,  1905. 
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and  valorous  deeds  of  Primaleon  and  Polendus^  his  sons  and  other  excellent 
foreign  knights  who  came  to  his  court. 

Although  the  book  goes  by  the  name  of  Primaleon,  with  Polendus 
second  on  the  title-page,  the  adventures  of  the  latter  constitute  the  first 
portion  of  the  romance.  Brought  up  at  the  court  of  the  Queen  of  Tarsis, 
he  inaugurates  an  illustrious  career  by  laughing  merrily  when  one  of  his 
boon  companions  kicks  an  inoffensive  old  woman  across  the  floor  of  the 
palace.  Hereupon  the  old  woman  remarked,  among  other  things,  that 
"  he  in  no  wise  resembled  his  father  the  famous  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
who  was  always  kind  and  considerate  to  everyone,  both  great  and  small." 
Polendus,  of  obscure  origin  like  all  chivalresque  heroes,  pricks  up  his 
ears  at  this,  and  following  up  the  clue  discovers  that  Palmerin  de  Oliva, 
under  the  influence  of  an  excellent  supper,  had  once  failed  in  his  fidelity 
to  Polinarda,  and  that  he  himself  is  really  the  son  of  Palmerin  and  the 
Queen  of  Tarsis.  He  now  turns  over  a  new  leaf,  and  sets  out  for 
Constantinople  to  introduce  himself  to  his  father.  By  the  time  he  arrives 
there  on  his  first  visit,  which  modesty  compels  him  to  make  in  disguise, 
he  is  already  an  accomplished  hero,  able  after  a  short  interval  to  attempt 
the  rescue  of  his  lady,  the  Princess  Francelina,  who  is  a  captive  in  an 
enchanted  castle.  Sending  her  on  to  Constantinople,  he  proceeds  to 
rescue  the  King  of  Thessaly,  who  is  no  other  than  Francelina's  father. 
This  stands  him  in  such  good  stead,  when  he  openly  returns  to 
Constantinople,  that  as  early  as  chapter  twenty  he  is  able  to  turn  Christian 
and  be  betrothed  to  his  lady. 

At  this  point  we  meet  with  Primaleon,  whose  adventures,  with  those 
of  Duardos  of  England,  fill  the  rest  of  the  book,  which  is  in  three  parts. 
Primaleon  is  now  of  age  to  be  knighted,  and  he  arranges  a  tournament 
in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Policia  with  Arnedos,  son  of  the 
King  of  France.  One  of  the  knights  who  comes  to  this  tournament  is 

(i)  In  chapter  96  (or  95,  according  to  the  edition)  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva  it  is  explained 
that  the  name  Polendus  was  bestowed  on  this  son  "  in  order  that  he  might  take  the 
names  of  Palmerin  and  of  his  grandfather  Florendos." 
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Prince  Perequin,  the  lover  of  Gridonia,  a  duchess's  daughter,  "  whose 
beauty  was  such  that  men  spoke  of  nothing  else  throughout  the  land." 
Perequin's  mission  is  to  slay  Primaleon  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
Gridonia's  father,  the  Duke  of  Ormedes,  who  had  been  killed  by 
Primaleon's  father.  So  far  from  fulfilling  this  mission,  however,  he  is 
himself  slain  by  Primaleon,  whereupon  the  beautiful  Gridonia,  "  who 
loved  him  with  all  her  heart,"  vows  that  she  will  only  marry  the  man 
who  shall  bring  her  Primaleon's  head.  These  harsh  terms  cause  con- 
sternation among  her  numerous  wooers ;  threats  follow,  and  Gridonia  is 
hidden  away  for  safety  in  a  strong  castle.  Palmerin  of  course  overcomes 
the  various  aspirants  to  Gridonia's  hand  and  his  own  head,  and  eventually 
reaches  the  castle  where  she  is  staying.  Her  beauty  is  fatal  to  him.  He 
naturally  conceals  his  identity,  and  with  a  touch  of  humour — a  rare  thing 
in  a  chivalresque  romance — he  undertakes  "  to  place  Primaleon's  head 
in  her  hands."  When  in  the  end  he  keeps  his  promise,  he  is  readily 
forgiven,  and  valour  and  beauty  soon  lay  the  foundations  for  succeeding 
volumes. 

If  we  except  Torquato  Tasso,  who  spoke  of  the  book  in  laudatory 
terms,  Primaleon — the  second  book  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva — is  by  common 
consent  to  be  numbered  among  the  army  of  continuations  which  fail  to 
sustain  such  merit  as  their  originals  may  possess.  Cervantes  ignores  it 
in  the  "  famous  and  diverting  scrutiny  " — that  is,  unless  he  tacitly  includes 
both  books  under  the  title  Palmerin  de  Oliva.  Yet  Primaleon  was  as  > 
popular  in  Spain  during  the  sixteenth  century  as  was  Palmerin  de  Oliva. 
There  were  some  ten  editions  in  the  original  language  between  1512  and 
1588.  As  with  Palmerin^  a  single  copy  of  the  first  edition  is  recorded.1 
As  with  Palmerin^  the  earliest  edition  in  the  British  Museum  is  that  of 
Venice,  1534. 

(i)  Catalogue  des  livres  rares  et  precieux,  manuscrits  et  inprimes,  composant  la 
bibliothlque  de  M.  Chedeaii,  Paris,  1865,  no.  990.  The  date  of  this  first  edition  is 
given  in  the  Chedeau  catalogue  as  "a  tres  dias  del  mes  de  Julio,  MVXII  (sic)  anos." 
I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  this  copy  sold 
in  1865. 
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And  now,  having  given  something  of  the  story  and  of  the  biblio- 
graphy of  these  two  romances,  we  are  in  a  position  to  consider  the 
question  of  their  authorship. 

It  is  clear  that  whoever  wrote  these  stories  was  acquainted  with 
Garci  Rodriguez  de  Montalvo's  Amadis  of  Gaul  and  Esplandian. x  The 
earliest  known  editions  of  these  two  romances  are  dated  1508  and  1510 
respectively,  so  that  the  interval'  during  which  Palmerin  de  Oliva  and 
Primaleon  must  have  been  composed  is  a  short  one,2  for  as  has  been  said, 
the  first  edition  of  the  former  is  dated  22  December,  1511,  and  of  the 
latter,  3  July,  1512.  We  have  therefore  no  fascinating  problem  of  remote 
original  sources  as  with  Amadis.  We  are  dealing  with  a  simple  imitation 
belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  both  books  were  written  by  a  single 
person — indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  in  the  case  of  two  works  pro-  t 
duced  with  so  short  an  interval  between  them.  The  fact  that  Primaleon  is 
called  the  second  book  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva  signifies  next  to  nothing. 
Little  more  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  chapter  where  the  origin  of 
Polendus  is  recounted,  we  are  promised  the  story  of  his  adventures.  But 
the  author  of  the  dedicatory  epistle  addressed  to  Luis  de  C6rdoba,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Sessa,  which  is  prefixed  to  Primaleon^  speaks  of  "  Palmerin, 
which  I  recently  published  under  the  protection  of  your  name."  And  that 
the  writer  of  this  dedicatory  epistle  is  the  author  of  the  book  we  have — 
though  we  hardly  need  it — the  evidence  of  Francisco  Delicado,  the  inappro- 
priately named  cleric  who  is  responsible  for  the  scandalous  Lozana  andaluza, 
and  who  edited  the  Venice  edition  of  1534  of  both  our  romances. 

Who  the  author  was  we  do  not  know.  In  the  different  editions  of 
the  two  books  there  are  numerous  references  to  the  author  ;  but  they 
leave  us  little  wiser  than  before.  I  can  only  give  you  these  references, 
and  leave  you  to  make  the  best  of  them. 

(1)  See  Menendez  y  Pelayo  :  Origenes  de  la  Novela>  Introduction,  torn.  I,  p.  cclxvi. 

(2)  This  remains  true  even  if  the  rumour  of  a  1496  edition  of  Amadis  of  Gaul  should 
prove  correct. 
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To  begin  at  the  beginning  then,  in  the  first  edition  of  Palmerin  de 
Oliva  there  occur  at  the  end  some  Latin  verses  addressed  to  the  reader 
by  Juan  Augur  de  Trasmiera.  As  was  often  the  case  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  these  verses  are  meant  for  ornament  rather  than  for  use,  and 
their  main  effect  is  confusion  on  essential  points.  But  it  is  clearly  stated 
in  them  that  the  author  was  a  woman,  as  in  the  following  couplet : 

Inclitus  ecce  pater  palmarum  collige  floras 
Quos  seuit  :  quos  dat  femina  corde  tibi. 

This  is  a  flowery  version  of  what  is  implied  in  a  simpler  line  a  little 

further  on  : 

Hunc  lege  quo  tractat  femina  multa  sua. 

Here  we  have  a  plain  assertion  that  a  woman  wrote  the  book.  And  we 
may  perhaps  assume  she  was  a  Spanish  woman  from  a  couplet  which  says  : 

Quanto  sol  lunam  superat  Nebrissaque  doctos  : 
Tanto  ista  hispanos  femina  docta  viros  : 

"As  the  sun  outshines  the  moon,  and  Nebrissa  (i.e.,  Antonio  de  Lebrixa, 
the  great  Humanist)  the  scholars,  so  this  learned  woman  outshines  the 
men  of  Spain." 

Later  there  comes  a  couplet  that  has  caused  much  trouble  : 

Femina  composuit,  generosos  atque  labores 
Filius  altisonans  scripsit  et  arma  libro. 

which  seems  to  be  a  laboured  way  of  stating  that  a  woman  wrote  the 
book,  but  that  her  son  contributed  the  fighting. 

So  far  the  first  edition  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva ;  but  the  first  edition 
of  Primaleon  of  Greece  spoils  everything  by  telling  us  in  the  colophon 
that  "this  second  book  of  Palmerin  called  Primaleon  was  translated — as 
also  the  first  called  Palmerin — from  Greek  into  our  Castilian  tongue  and 
corrected  and  emended  in  the  most  noble  city  of  Cuidad  Rodrigo  by 
Francisco  Vazquez."  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  Translated  from  the 
Greek  into  Castilian "  is  usually  in  such  cases  merely  a  way  of  saying 
"composed."  Are  we  to  understand  that  Francisco  Vazquez  is  a 
pseudonym  of  the  lady  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  two  books,  or 
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are  we  to  understand  that  one  Francisco  Vazquez  (perhaps  her  son) 
corrected  what  the  lady  had  written.  Both  interpretations  are  possible, 
and  we  must  be  content  to  leave  the  matter  undecided. 

The  story  grows  as  editions  increase.  Francisco  Delicado,  referred 
to  above,  in  his  introduction  to  the  second  part  of  Primaleon  (Venice 
edition,  1534),  adds  the  touching  detail  that  "the  composer  was  a  woman 
and  while  spinning  at  her  wheel  she  thought  of  very  beautiful  things." 
In  the  introduction  to  the  third  part  he  says  :  "  but  I  do  not  know  who 
wrote  the  book,  for  no  name  is  given  either  at  the  beginning  or  the 
end  .  .  .  and  people  are  of  opinion  that  the  composer  was  a  woman  and 
daughter  of  a  carpenter."  And  then,  after  censuring  the  Toledan  edition 
of  1528,  he  goes  on  "but  the  fault  lies  in  the  printers  and  publishers 
who  have  'desdorado' — who  have  'taken  all  the  shine  out  of — the  lady 
Agustobrica's  work  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre."  So  the  lady  had  a  name 
apparently — Augustobrica — a  name  which  sets  us  wondering  what  her 
mother  called  her.  But  we  may  spare  ourselves  the  trouble,  for  according 
to  some  Spanish  verses1  at  the  end  of  the  1563  edition  of  Primaleon^ 
this  name  appears  to  be  not  that  of  the  lady,  but  that  of  the  place  in 
which  she  lived — in  short  she  was  a  lady  of  Burgos,  for  that  is  what 
Augustobrica  implied  to  a  sixteenth  century  writer  or  reader.  And  that  is 
as  far  as  we  can  get  in  this  problem. 

In  simple  terms  then,  the  upshot  of  these  perhaps  purposely 
mystifying  references  is  that  both  Palmerin  and  Primaleon  were  written 
by  a  woman  of  Burgos,  said  to  be  a  carpenter's  daughter,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  her  son,  perhaps  identifiable  with  the  Francisco  Vazquez  who  is 
said  to  have  revised  the  work,  and  who  is  otherwise  unknown.  That 
these  romances  should  be  by  a  native  of  Spain  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction 
to  all  Spaniards ;  that  they  should  be  by  a  Spanish  woman  is  displeasing 

(i)  The  essential  lines  are  as  follows  : 

Es  de  Augustobrica  aquesta  labor 

Que  en  Medina  se  ha  agora  estampado. 
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to  some,  owing  to  the  immoralities  they  profess  to  detect  in  what  are 
after  all  two  very  harmless  books.  But  it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  the  other 
volumes  of  the  series. 

•  Primaleon  and  the  beautiful  Gridonia  had  four  sons.  Some  of  the 
later  chapters  in  the  third  part  of  Primaleon  had  treated  of  the  early 
adventures  of  one  of  these  sons,  named  Platir.  In  1533  the  Palmerin 
series  was  carried  forward  a  stage  further  by  the  publication  at  Valladolid 
of  a  romance  called  after  this  Platir.  /  The  unknown  author  was  anxious 
to  monopolise  the  whole  career  of  his  hero,  and  so  in  his  first  chapter  he 
falls  foul  of  the  writer  of  Primaleon  for  having  started  Platir  off  on  a 
career  of  several  chapters,  when  in  truth  he  was  only  born  on  the  day 
that  Palmerin  died,1  and  that  event  happened  on  the  last  page  of  the 
third  and  last  part  of  Primaleon. 

Platir  was  only  published  once.  Cervantes,  you  will  remember,  saw 
no  reason  for  clemency  in  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  bonfire  after  the  others 
without  appeal.  All  that  need  be  said  of  it  here  is  that  the  author  ends 
by  threatening  a  second  part  which  a  merciful  providence  prevented  from 
being  written,  or  at  any  rate  from  surviving. 

With  Platir  we  are  generally  supposed  to  come  to  an  end  of  the 
Spanish  Palmerin  series,  for  although  there  is  an  Italian  romance  called 
Flortir,  dealing  with  the  adventures  of  a  son  of  Platir  so  named,2  which 
professes  to  be  translated  from  the  Spanish,  no  copy  of  a  Spanish  version 
is  known  to  exist,  and  the  words  "  translated  from  the  Spanish  "  are  often 
used  in  these  romances  merely  as  an  advertisement.  Reasons  however 
have  been  given  for  supposing  that  in  this  case  they  really  mean  what 
they  say,  and  that  there  was  a  Spanish  original. 

(1)  Pues  estado  assi  casado  como  vos  auemos  dicho  primaleon  con  la  linda  gridonia, 
ouo  enella  quatro  fijos  varones  :  y  el  postrero  que  fue  este  platir  :  nascio  el  mesmo  dia 
que  murio  su  aguelo  palmerl,  avnque  en  primaleon  se  tiene  el  contrario  esta  fue  la 
verdad. 

(2)  Like  Polendus,  Flortir  is  a  portmanteau   word.      It  commemorates  the  hero's 
descent  from  Florinda  and  Platir. 
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The  case  for  and  against  has  been  summarised  by  Mr.  Purser,1  who 
(writing  in  1904)  expressed  the  opinion  that  "no  printed  Spanish  Flortir 
ever  existed."  Since  then,  a  writer  in  a  Spanish  review2  has  claimed 
Flortir  as  originally  a  Spanish  work,  owing  to  the  many  instances  of 
the  verb  accappare  to  be  found  in  the  existing  Italian  version.  In  the 
context  in  which  it  is  employed  this  verb  is  as  rare  in  Italian  as  acabar  is 
frequent  in  Spanish,  and  the  presumption  is  that  any  work  in  which  it 
is  frequently  used  should  be  of  Spanish  origin.  The  objection  that,  after 
translating  several  of  these  Spanish  romances,  an  Italian  writer  might 
easily  have  caught  the  trick  of  using  this  verb,  and  so  have  employed  it 
in  an  original  work,  may  be  met  by  pointing  out  that  it  is  not  found  in 
a  continuation  of  Flortir  which  was  admittedly  composed  in  Italian. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  thinking  that  Flortir  originated  in 
Spain.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  privilege  printed  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  French  version  of  Primaleon.  This  privilege  is  dated  almost 
exactly  four  years  earlier  than  that  granted  by  the  Venetian  Senate  for  the 
printing  of  the  Italian  Flortir.  From  the  extract  quoted  below3  it  would 
appear  that  the  French  translator  of  Primaleon^  Francois  de  Vernassal, 
knew  of  a  book  of  Flortir  in  1549.  This  could  not  have  been  the  Italian 
Flortir ;  it  must  have  been  a  Spanish  Flortir,  which  indeed  is  adumbrated 
in  the  Italian  version.  We  need  not  be  concerned  because  Cervantes 
does  not  mention  Flortir.  After  all,  he  makes  no  mention  of  Primaleon. 

With  Flortir  then  certainly,  though  perhaps  even  earlier  with  Platir, 
the  Spanish  contributions  to  the  Palmerin  series  come  to  an  end,  for  the 

(1)  Op.  «'/.,  Appendix  xii,  pp.  433-437. 

(2)  Jose  de  Perott,  in  Cultura  Espaiiola,  Madrid,  August,  1909,  no.  xv,  p.  734. 

(3)  The  privilege  is  dated  15  October,  1549,  and  contains  the  following  :  ".  .  .  Receu 
auons  1'humble  suplication  de  nostre  cher  &  bien  ame  Fra^ois  Vernassal  :  contenant 
comme  auec  grand  peine  &  trauail  d'esprit  il  a  mis  en  Franjois,  tant  selon  1'exemplaire 
Italien  qu'Espagnol  les  histoires  de  Primaleon,  Platir,  &  autres  faisans  la  suite  de  celle 
de  Palmerin  d'Oliue  .  .  .  Pourquoy  nous  ces  choses   considerees  .  .  .  auos  .  .  .  audit 
supliant  otroye  priuilege   licence  &  permission  d'imprimer  ou  faire  imprimer  &  mettre 
en  lumiere  &  uete  .   .  .   lesdites  trois  histoires  de  Primaleon  Platir  &  Flortir  faisans 
quatre  liures  a  la  suite  de  celle  de  Palmerin  d'Oliue,"  etc.     The  privilege  in  the  Italian 
Flortir  is  dated  24  October,  1553. 
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next  and  most  famous  book,  the  Palmerin  of  England  which  Cervantes 
would  have  treated  as  reverently  as  the  Works  of  Homer,  is  now  definitely 
proved  to  be  of  Portuguese  origin.  But  following  the  procedure  adopted 
with  the  first  two  books,  I  will  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  romance 
before  discussing  the  authorship. 

There  are  two  heroes  to  this  story,  Palmerin  of  England1  and 
Floriano  of  the  Desert,  twin  sons  of  Don  Duardos,  son  of  Fadrique,  King 
of  England,  and  Flerida,  daughter  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva;  so  that  here 
we  deal  with  the  same  generation  as  in  Platir.  Immediately  after  they 
had  been  baptised  the  twins  were  carried  off  by  a  savage  as  food  for  his 
hunting  lions,  but  his  wife  took  pity  on  their  innocent  lives  and  brought 
them  up  with  her  own  son.  When  the  twins  had  attained  to  boyhood, 
Floriano,  going  astray  while  hunting,  was  found  by  a  knight  and  taken  to 
London,  where  he  became  an  attendant  on  his  mother  Flerida,  while 
about  the  same  time  Palmerin  was  found  on  the  sea-shore  by  his  uncle 
Polendus  and  taken  to  Constantinople,  where  he  became  an  attendant  on 
his  cousin  Polinarda,  daughter  of  Primaleon.  Naturally  none  of  these 
parties  knew  of  the  relationship  existing  between  them,  and  equally 
naturally  Palmerin  fell  in  love  with  Polinarda,  who  becomes  the  heroine 
of  the  book.  In  due  course  the  two  young  men  are  armed  knights  and 
set  forth  on  the  great  adventure  of  the  time,  which  was  no  other  than 
the  rescue  of  their  own  father,  who  all  the  time  from  shortly  before  their 
birth  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  the  giant  Dramusiando.  All 
attempts  to  rescue  him  had  failed.  The  castle  was  enchanted.  It  could 
only  be  found  at  the  enchanter's  pleasure,  and  when  found  we  may  note 
that  the  would-be  rescuer  had  to  engage  in  a  bout  of  tilting  differing  only 
from  a  contest  familiar  to  those  interested  in  a  certain  phase  of  modern 
sport  in  that  its  various  rounds  were  carefully  graduated  up  to  the  final, 
in  which  the  giant  Dramusiando  himself,  reputed  the  best  fighting  man 
of  his  time,  had  to  be  encountered.  Floriano  first  essays  the  adventure, 

(l)  I  retain  the  Spanish  forms  of  the  names. 
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and  reaches  the  final,  in  which  he  is  about  to  be  overcome  when  he  is 
carried  off  to  safety  by  Daliarte  of  the  Dark  Valley,  a  magician  half-brother 
of  his.  Palmerin  however  succeeds  by  the  help  of  an  enchanted  shield.  ' 

Rescuers  and  rescued  now  adjourn  to  London,  and  Daliarte  reveals 
the  relationship  of  the  parties.  We  then  enter  upon  the  adventures  at 
the  castle  of  Miraguarda  which  Cervantes  found  so  "  excellent  and  of  such 
admirable  contrivance."  A  strange  knight  appears  on  the  scene,  champion 
of  Miraguarda,  a  damsel  of  such  fatal  loveliness  that  she  threw  all  Spain 
into  disorder  and  had  to  be  retired  to  a  castle  on  the  Tagus.  The  strange 
knight  bears  her  likeness  on  his  shield,  to  the  protection  of  which  against 
all  comers  his  life  is  wholly  devoted,  while  it  is  equally  the  sole  object 
in  life  of  every  knight  with  the  least  pretension  to  respectability  to  win 
the  shield  from  him.  Hence  both  Floriano  and  Palmerin  contend  with 
the  strange  knight,  but  their  battles  are  drawn ;  which  was  only  to  be 
expected,  for  the  strange  knight  turns  out  to  be  Florendos,  brother  of 
Polinarda.  Miraguarda  however  did  not  expect  it,  and  disgusted  with  her 
ineffectual  champion,  she  packs  him  off  on  a  year's  furlough,  during  which 
he  is  not  to  bear  arms.  Dramusiando  turns  up  opportunely  to  protect 
the  shield,  which  of  course  Florendos  has  to  leave  behind. 

Meantime  Floriano  has  been  captured  by  a  Turkish  galley  and 
presented — as  usual — to  the  Grand  Turk,  who  had — as  usual — an  in- 
flammable daughter  named  Targiana.  She  had  already  sent  her  lover, 
Albaizar,  after  the  Miraguarda  shield,  and  she  now  loses  rather  more  than 
her  heart  to  Floriano.  Albaizar,  possibly  with  the  object  of  saving  time, 
filches  the  Miraguarda  shield  during  the  night  and  brings  it  to  Con- 
stantinople, pretending  he  has  won  it  in  fair  fight.  The  relations  between 
Targiana  and  Florendos  have  meantime  become  quite  platonic,  and  by 
a  ruse  the  two  leave  the  court  of  the  Grand  Turk  en  route  for  Con- 
stantinople, whither  Targiana  is  attracted  by  the  prowess  of  her  lover 
Albaizar,  who  is  successfully  defying  the  world  in  the  matter  of  the 
Miraguarda  shield.  The  journey  is  enlivened  by  a  drawn  battle  between 
Floriano  and  a  strange  knight  who  turns  out  to  be  Palmerin,  by  the 
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carrying  off  of  Targiana  by  a  stranger  during  this  battle,  and  her  rescue 
by  a  black  knight ;  while  at  Constantinople  Albaizar  is  defeated  by  the 
black  knight,  who  turns  out  to  be  Florendos.  In  a  side  issue  Palmerin 
rescues  the  enchanted  princess  Leonarda — an  adventure  open  only  to 
the  knight  who  is  foremost  in  valour  and  most  faithful  in  love.  Being 
himself  engaged  to  Polinarda  he  engages  this  princess  to  his  twin-brother 
Floriano. 

Meantime  a  messenger,  accompanied  by  three  ferocious  giants,  arrives 
from  the  Grand  Turk,  the  Sultan  of  Persia,  and  allies,  threatening  war  on 
the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  unless  he  gives  Polinarda  in  marriage  to 
the  Sultan,  marries  Florendos  to  the  Sultan's  sister,  and  hands  over 
Floriano,  who  had  run  away  with  Targiana,  to  the  Grand  Turk.  Owing 
to  previous  engagements  the  Emperor  declined,  and  there  followed  a 
contest  between  the  three  ferocious  giants  and  Palmerin,  Floriano  and 
Dramusiando,  who  of  course  succeed  in  killing  their  opponents.  Treachery 
on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Turk  leads  to  more  trouble  and  prepares  us 
for  the  approaching  climax.  But  Floriano  staves  off  the  end  a  little  by 
enchantments  and  adventures  which  befel  him  especially  in  Spain  and 
France,  and  an  episode  connected  with  four  French  ladies  which  happened 
during  his  stay  at  the  court  of  France  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  romance.  On  his  return  to  Con- 
stantinople, the  desire  of  the  aged  emperor  Palmerin  de  Oliva  to  see  his 
grandchildren  married  leads  to  a  matrimonial  bee,  when  Palmerin  of 
England  weds  Polinarda,  Floriano  weds  Leonarda,  Florendos  weds 
Miraguarda,  and  so  on.  These  marriages  took  place  only  just  in  time, 
for  very  shortly  afterwards  Constantinople  is  attacked  by  an  allied  fleet 
of  Turks,  infidels  and  heretics.  The  first  attempt  at  landing  failed,  but 
the  Christian  losses  were  great,  and  they  retired  to  their  fortifications. 
Thereupon  the  Turks  landed,  at  the  same  time  burning  their  ships.  The 
opposing  forces  met  in  a  desperate  battle  which  lasted  till  night  separated 
them.  Many  of  the  principal  Christian  knights  perished,  and  during  the 
pause  that  followed  this  battle  the  aged  Emperor  died  also.  After  a  few 
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days'  rest  the  armies  prepare  for  the  final  struggle,  but  just  as  they  are 
about  to  engage,  the  whole  battlefield  is  covered  by  a  dense  cloud  sent 
by  the  magician  half-brother  Daliarte  of  the  Dark  Valley,  who  read  in 
the  mystic  future  that  the  Turks  would  win  and  capture  the  city,  slaying 
all  the  defenders.  Under  the  cover  of  this  cloud  Daliarte  carried  off 
all  the  principal  ladies  to  a  place  of  safety  in  the  Perilous  Isle.  Three 
days  later  the  postponed  final  battle  began,  and  it  turned  out  that  Daliarte 
had  misread  the  signs,  for  when  darkness  came  on  only  a  few  survived, 
and  they  were  all  Christians,  among  them  Primaleon  and  Florendos,  both 
desperately  wounded.  The  dead  princes  were  conveyed  to  the  Perilous 
Isle  and  buried  in  the  Sepulchre  of  Princes.  The  rescued  princesses 
returned  to  their  homes,  but  a  few  widowed  ladies  remained  on  the  island. 

They  are  there  still.  For  Daliarte,  whenever  he  went  abroad,  used 
to  enchant  the  island  in  such  a  manner  that  it  became  invisible,  and  in 
the  end  he  was  slain  with  many  wounds  upon  a  bridge  in  Ireland,  without 
having  undone  the  enchantment.  "Wherefore  it  is  believed  that  it  is  at 
this  day  in  the  state  in  which  he  left  it.  This  would  be  a  notable  thing 
to  see,  if  any  one  in  our  time  should  by  his  knowledge  be  able  to 
disenchant  it,  and  see  if  the  emperor  Palmerin  de  Oliva  be  still  there, 
with  the  other  kings,  princes,  and  knights,  who  were  there  deposited  after 
the  manner  which  ye  have  heard,  and  the  queens  and  princesses  also  who 
remained  alive,  accompanying  the  empress,  who  may  well  be  envied ;  for 
friendship  so  rare,  and  actions  so  famous,  are  worthy  of  great  praise,  and 
to  be  greatly  envied."1 

This  somewhat  lengthy  sketch  of  the  plot  of  Palmerin  of  England 
will  not  be  of  much  help  to  those  who  wish  to  test  the  parallel  drawn  by 
Cervantes  between  this  romance  and  the  works  of  the  poet  Homer.  It 
may  however  serve  to  explain  how  Palmerin  could  be  regarded  in  several 
countries  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  as  a  rival  of 
Amadis  of  Gaul.  The  whole  work  is,  as  Cervantes  says  of  certain 

(i)  The  final  paragraph  in  Southey's  abridgment  of  Munday's  version,  1807. 
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incidents,  of  admirable  contrivance.  The  plot  works  up  to  a  climax 
while  interest  and  suspense  are  maintained  as  in  no  other  early  work  of 
the  kind.  The  style  is  rightly  estimated  by  Cervantes  :  "  the  language  is 
polished  and  clear,  studying  and  observing  the  style  befitting  the  speaker 
with  propriety  and  judgment."  All  critics  agree  that  the  principal 
characters  are  not  dummies ;  they  are  real  and  different.  And  all  critics 
agree  in  regarding  Palmerin  of  England  as  a  Portuguese  classic,  a 
landmark  in  the  development  of  Portuguese  prose  into  a  cultivated 
medium  of  literary  expression.  But  by  this  mention  of  a  nationality  we 
are  begging  a  question  which  has  been  fought  with  as  much  acerbity  as 
that  of  the  original  nationality  of  Amadis  of  Gaul.  In  each  case  the 
quarrel  lies  ultimately  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards,  and  in 
each  case  the  Portuguese  have  the  best  of  a  most  interesting  argument. 

In  discussing  the  rival  claims  it  will  be  well — as  with  Amadis  of 
Gaul — to  take  as  a  starting-point  the  opinions  of  Southey,  for  most  English 
people  who  are  acquainted  with  Palmerin  of  England  know  it  through 
Southey's  abridged  revision  of  Munday's  translation,  published  in  1807. 

Southey  is  as  dogmatic  about  the  authorship  of  Palmerin  of  England 
as  he  is  about  that  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  and  with  better  success  in  the 
present  case.  His  title-page  announces  simply  :  Palmerin  of  England^ 
by  Francisco  de  Moraes.  But  in  his  preface  he  has  to  confess  that  the 
earliest  forms  of  the  work  known  to  him  are  a  French  version  published 
at  Lyons  in  1553,  and  an  Italian  version  published  at  Venice  in 
1555,  both  of  which  profess  to  be  translated  from  the  Spanish;  while 
the  earliest  known  Portuguese  version  was  not  published  till  1567,  and 
professes  to  be  translated  from  the  French.  Southey  however  not  only 
sees  no  reason  for  denying,  but  finds  internal  evidence  for  accepting,  the 
Portuguese  tradition  claiming  the  work  as  an  original  Portuguese  pro- 
duction of  Francisco  de  Moraes.  He  only  feels  bound  to  parallel  the 
publication  of  a  translation  before  its  original  by  references  to  Vathek 
and  Coleridge's  translation  of  Wallenstein.  But  twenty  years  before 
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South ey  was  writing,  a  Portuguese  editor  of  Palmerin  of  England  had 
suggested  a  French  origin  for  the  romance,  and  for  twenty  years  afterwards 
there  was  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  originally  Portuguese  or  French, 
with  a  leaning  in  favour  of  the  former. 

•f  At  last  however  Vicente  Salvd,  a  Regent  Street  bookseller,  seemed 
to  settle  the  question  definitely  by  finding  a  copy  of  a  Spanish  version 
printed  at  Toledo  in  1547-48.  As  this  was  earlier  than  any  other  version, 
and  five  years  earlier  than  the  French  version,  which  professes  to  be  a 
translation  from  the  Spanish,  Salva's  find  took  first  place  as  a  lost  original. 

At  first  Salva  attributed  this  Spanish  original  to  Miguel  Ferrer,  who 
wrote  the  dedications  prefixed  to  the  two  parts,  in  which  the  book  is 
spoken  of  as  "this  my  little  fruit,"  uthis  my  labour,"  and  so  on.  Later 
however  he  assigned  it  to  Luis  Hurtado,  because  his  son  had  found  this 
name  in  an  acrostic,  headed  "  El  auctor  al  lector,"  which  follows  the 
dedication  in  the  first  part.1  And  this  solution  of  the  origin  and 
authorship  of  the  romance  was  accepted  and  supported  by  giants  like 
Gayangos  and  Ticknor. 

The  story  of  the  revolt  against  this  settlement,  during  which  several 
famous  names  in  different  countries  parted  with  some  of  their  credit,  is 
too  long  to  be  told  in  detail  here.  The  question  has  recently  been 
definitely  settled  once  more — this  time  quite  definitely — in  favour  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Francisco  de  Moraes,  by  Mr.  Purser  in  his  exhaustive 
treatise  on  Palmerin  of  England  mentioned  above.2  I  can  only  give  the 
briefest  summary  of  results  here. 

Miguel  Ferrer  is  at  most  an  editor  of  the  Spanish  version,  and  both 
the  authorship  of  Luis  Hurtado  and  the  Spanish  claim  to  the  romance 
offer  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  a  critical  examination.  The  chronological 
test  has  laid  many  a  literary  pretender  low,  and  it  has  dealt  unkindly 

(1)  The  initial  letters  of  the  verses  read  downwards  thus  :    Lvys  hvrtado  avtor  al 
lector  da  salvd[s]. 

(2)  With  this  should  be  read  Professor  Fitzmaurice-Kelly's  masterly  review  in  Vol.  10 
of  the  Revue  Hispanique. 

I    2 
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with  Luis  Hurtado.  In  his  "Three  Hundred  Stanzas  of  the  Triumph 
of  Virtues  in  Defence  of  Illustrious  Women,"  which  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  has  remained  unpublished,  he  tells  us  that  he  wrote  this  work 
in  1582,  being  then  a  time-worn  veteran  of  ten  lustres.  Ingenious  people 
have  calculated  from  this  that  Hurtado  was  born  in  1532,  and  that  he  was 
therefore  some  fifteen  years  old  when  the  Spanish  romance  was  published. 
It  does  not  require  much  deliberation  to  reject  a  boy  of  less  than  fifteen, 
the  son  of  a  poor  shopkeeper  at  Toledo,  who  never  rose  to  be  more 
than  a  needy  local  cleric  and  publisher's  hack,  as  the  author  of  a  work 
which  contains  evidences  of  great  maturity  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
a  foreign  court. 

We  can  hardly  expect  the  discoverer  of  an  acrostic  to  read  the 
verses  themselves ;  but  anyone  who  cares  to  wade  through  them  as  far  as 
the  second  line1  will  see  that  Hurtado  would  have  been  the  last  person 
to  claim  the  authorship  of  the  book  for  himself. 

It  is  easy  also  to  show  that  the  Spanish  text,  with  its  mistakes  and 
omissions  and  confusions,  to  say  nothing  of  its  nearly  always  mentioning  the 
river  Tagus  in  its  Portuguese  form,  is  a  composite  translation,  and  a  bad  one 
at  that.  The  Portuguese  text  on  the  other  hand  is  an  acknowledged  master- 
piece of  style.  Its  author  speaks  favourably  of  Portugal  and  in  places  dis- 
paragingly of  Spain.  He  is  acquainted  with  Portuguese  topography,  and  not 
with  Spanish.  He  knows  the  sea  and  the  things  of  the  sea. 

With  the  Portuguese  version  of  Palmerin  of  England  there  is  a 
dedication  by  Moraes  to  Maria,  sister  of  King  John  III  of  Portugal.  It 
is  clear  from  internal  evidence  that  this  was  written  in  John  Ill's  lifetime, 
and  he  died  in  1557,  ten  years  before  the  publication  of  the  earliest 
existing  Portuguese  edition.  The  dedication  further  reveals  that  it  was 
written  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1544,  and  in  France,  perhaps  in  Paris. 

(i)  The  first  two  verses  are  as  follows  : 

Leyendo  esta  obra,  discreto  lector, 
vi  ser  espejo  :  de  echos  famosos. 
"  Reading  this  work,  courteous  reader,  I  saw  it  to  be  a  mirror  of  famous  deeds." 
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So  that  Palmerin  of  England  itself  must  have  been  finished  about  this 
time.  A  Portuguese  Palmerin  of  England  must  have  existed  therefore 
some  three  years  before  the  Spanish  version  was  published,  and  we 
naturally  assume  Moraes,  who  signs  the  dedication,  to  be  the  author. 

Moraes  was  just  the  right  person  to  have  written  this  romance.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Grand  Treasurer  of  Portugal,  and  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  moved  in  courtly  circles.  In  1540  he  accompanied  the 
Portuguese  Minister,  Francisco  de  Noronha,  to  Paris,  where  he  remained 
till  1543  or  1544 — so  that  his  stay  in  the  French  capital  tallies  in  point 
of  time  with  what  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  above-mentioned  dedication. 

While  in  Paris  Moraes  fell  in  love  with  a  French  lady  whom  he  calls 
Torsi,  a  Maid  of  Honour  to  Queen  Leonor,  the  Portuguese  Consort  of 
the  French  King.  He  was  rejected,  and  in  his  Dialogos  there  is  a 
"  Defence  "  of  his  suit,  undoubtedly  written  by  him,  though  not  published 
till  1624.  Now  the  four  French  ladies  at  the  court  of  France  who  have 
already  been  mentioned  as  figuring  in  certain  episodes  in  Palmerin  of 
England  are  called  Telensi,  Mansi,  Latranja,  and  Torsi.  But  these  are 
real  persons  whom  Moraes  met  in  Paris  :  Mile,  de  Theligny,  Mile,  de 
Macy,  Mile,  de  L'Estrange  and  Mile,  de  Torcy — the  last  real  enough  to 
figure  as  la  belle  Torcy  in  Brantome's  Dames  Galantes.  Two  of  these 
ladies  Moraes  mentions  in  a  letter  of  his  which  is  still  extant.  After  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Palmerin  of  England  is  originally  Portuguese 
and  the  work  of  Francisco  de  Moraes,  who  moreover  in  his  own  day 
enjoyed  the  sobriquet  of  "o  Palmeirim" 

The  bibliography  of  Palmerin  of  England  bears  this  out.  Until  a 
few  years  ago  the  Spanish  version  had  never  been  reprinted.  Of  the 
Portuguese  version  we  have,  beside  a  putative  edition  of  circa  1544,  the 
first  extant  edition  of  Evora,  1567,  of  which  only  two  copies  exist,  an 
edition  of  Lisbon,  1592,  which  calls  itself  the  second  edition,  and  an 
edition  of  Lisbon,  1786,  which  actually  calls  itself  the  fourth  edition, 
because  the  editor  had  before  him  an  unknown  edition,  no  doubt  the  lost 
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first  edition,  which  has  since  again  disappeared.     There  is  also  a  more 
modern  edition,  published  at  Lisbon  in  1852. 

Moreover,  with  Palmerin  of  England  the  Palmerin  series  comes  to  an 
end  as  far  as  Spain  is  concerned,  whereas  several  continuations  were  added 
in  Portuguese.  Francisco  de  Moraes'  Palmerin  of  England  was  in  two  parts. 
In  1587  there  appeared  at  Lisbon  the  third  and  fourth  parts  of  Palmerin  oj 
England,  by  Diogo  Fernandez,  with  Duardos  the  Second,  son  of  Palmerin 
and  Polinarda,  as  hero.  This  work  was  reprinted  in  1604.  In  1602  there 
appeared,  also  at  Lisbon,  the  fifth  and  sixth  parts  of  Palmerin  of  England, 
by  Balthasar  Gon^aluez  Lobato.  The  hero  is  Clarisol  of  Britain,  son  of  the 
above  Duardos.  At  the  end  of  this  book  a  seventh  part  is  promised,  and 
indeed  manuscript  continuations  have  been  recorded, x  but  mercifully  they 
have  never  got  beyond  the  manuscript  stage. 

The  day  of  the  chivalresque  romance  was  by  this  time  over,  in 
Portugal  as  in  Spain.  These  extravagant  tales  had  drawn  their  readers 
from  all  the  classes  that  lie  between  the  extremes  of  Emperor  on  the 
one  hand  and  Saint  on  the  other.  Their  foes  were  as  numerous  and  as 
diverse.  From  an  early  date  innumerable  protests  against  these  pests 
arose  from  scholars,  historians,  theologians,  preachers  and  religious 
reformers — though  these  last  tried  to  make  use  of  their  vogue  by  adapting 
them  to  religious  uses,  as  in  Hierdnimo  Sempere's  Celestial  Chivalry  of 
the  Root  of  the  Fragrant  Rose,  where  Christ  is  the  Knight  of  the  Lion, 
the  Twelve  Apostles  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  John  the  Baptist 
the  Knight  of  the  Desert,  and  Lucifer  the  Knight  of  the  Serpent. 

A  decree  went  forth  as  early  as  1531,  and  more  than  once  afterwards, 
that  romances  of  chivalry  should  not  be  imported  into  the  American 
colonies.  In  1553  they  were  prohibited  from  being  printed,  sold  or  read 
there,  and  in  1555  the  Cortes  requested  that  the  prohibition  should  be 
extended  to  Spain  itself,  and  that  all  extant  copies  of  the  chivalresque 
romances  should  be  publicly  burned.  The  "  bonfire,"  however,  and  their 

(i)  Purser,  op.  cit.,  Appendix  III,  pp.  393-4. 
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practical  extinction,  did  not  overtake  them  till  Cervantes  published  Don 
Quixote  in  1605.  After  that  date  no  new  romance  appeared,  and  com- 
paratively few  were  reprinted,  in  Spain  or  Portugal. 

Meantime  the  Palmerin  series  was  developing  outside  the  peninsula. 
We  have  already  seen  that  editions  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva  and  of  Primaleon 
were  published  in  Spanish  at  Venice  in  1526  and  1534.  In  1544,  two  , 
years  before  the  Italian  translations  of  Amadis  of  Gaul  began  to  appear,  \ 
Palmerin  de  Oliva  was  published  at  Venice  in  Italian.  It  is  true  that  an 
Italian  version  of  the  Valencian  romance  Tirant  lo  Blanch — the  first 
native  chivalresque  romance  to  be  printed  in  the  Spanish  peninsula — had 
been  published  at  Venice  in  1538  :  but  this  was  an  isolated  event,  and 
the  real  invasion  of  the  Italian  world  of  letters  by  a  horde  of  chivalresque 
romances  of  Spanish  origin  or  inspiration  began  with  the  issue  of  the  l 
Italian  Palmerin  de  Oliva  in  1 544.  Italian  translations  of  books  belonging 
to  the  Amadis  or  Palmerin  series,  together  with  original  Italian  con- 
tinuations, tumbled  over  each  other  in  the  rush  for  publication  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  chief  conspirators  were  the 
Venetian  publisher  Michele  Tramezzino  and  his  hack  Mambrino  Roseo 
da  Fabriano,  who  evidently  ran  an  up-to-date  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  chivalresque  romances  on  the  most  approved  commercial  lines. 

Palmerin  de  Oliva  was  followed  by  translations  of  Primaleon — divided 
into  three  books  like  the  original — and  of  Platir  in  1548.  In  1553 
appeared  Part  I,  and  in  1554  Part  II  of  Palmerin  of  England;  the 
dedication  of  Part  I  is  dated  21  March,  1553,  that  of  Part  II,  7  June, 
I554.1  The  book  of  Flortir  may  be  assumed  to  have  appeared  in  the 

(i)  Melzi  {Bibliografia  dei  romanzi  e  poemi  cavallereschi  italiani.  Seconda  edizione 
corretta  ed  accresciuta,  Milan,  1838,  p.  323)  quoting  the  "catalogo  Floncel,"  gives  the 
impression  that  there  exists  an  edition  of  both  parts  of  the  Italian  Palmerin  of  England 
dated  1553.  The  Catalogo  della  libreria  Floncel  is  a  sale-catalogue  published  in  Paris 
in  1774.  In  view  of  the  dates  of  the  dedications  given  above,  we  must  imagine  that 
the  compiler  of  the  catalogue  had  before  him  an  edition  of  1553-54,  but  overlooked  the 
date  in  the  second  volume.  The  above  edition  of  Melzi  contains  fuller  information  than 
the  1865  edition  revised  by  Tosi.  It  should  be  supplemented  by  H.  Vaganay  :  Les 
rontans  de  chevalerie  italiens  d"1  inspiration  espagnole.  Essai  de  bibliographic,  in  vol.  9 
et  seqq.  of  La  Bibliofilia  (Florence,  1908,  etc.). 
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interval  between  these  two  parts,  for  it  came  out  in  1554,  with  a  privilege 
of  the  Venetian  Senate  dated  24  October,  1553.  With  the  second  part 
of  Palmerin  of  England  the  translation  into  Italian  ceased,  for  the 
Portuguese  continuations  of  this  romance  were  not  translated  into  any 
language.  Instead,  an  original  Italian  continuation  of  Palmerin  of 
England  by  Mambrino  Roseo  appeared  at  Venice,  apparently  in  I558.1 
In  1560  there  was  a  renewed  outburst  on  the  part  of  the  Venetian  factory, 
for  in  that  year  original  continuations,  which  went  under  the  name  of 
Mambrino  Roseo,  were  added  to  four  of  the  existing  books.  To  judge 
by  the  privileges  of  the  Venetian  Senate2  they  came  out  in  the  following 
order  :  first  of  all  a  fourth  book  of  Primaleon  of  Greece,  devoted  to  the 
exploits  of  the  Knight  Darineo,  next  a  second  book  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva, 
then  a  second  book  of  Platir  and  a  second  book  of  Flortir. 

There  is  only  one  other  continuation  to  be  mentioned.  In  1566  a  cer- 
tain Pietro  Lauro  brought  out  a  supplement  to  the  first  twenty  chapters  of 
Primaleon  of  Greece,  continuing  the  adventures  of  Polendo  (Polendus),  son  of 
Primaleon.  This  was  until  recently  taken  to  be  a  translation 3  of  a  Spanish 
romance  called  Polindo,  published  at  Toledo  in  1526  ;  but  the  two  have 
nothing  to  do  with  one  another,  and  the  Spanish  romance  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Palmerin  series,  the  similarity  in  names  being  an  accident. 

The  interpolation  of  these  Italian  continuations  between  the  somewhat 
close  joints  of  the  original  series  needed  some  ingenuity  ;  but  the  way  was 
paved  by  the  plentiful  supply  of  enchantments.  There  were  usually  some 
convenient  characters  left  stranded  in  a  state  of  trance  at  the  end  of  most 

(1)  No  edition  of  this  date  is  known  to  exist,  but  one  is  assumed  from  the  fact  that  the 
dedication  printed  in  later  editions  is  dated  I  April,  1558.     See  Melzi,  op.  cit.,  p.  323. 

(2)  The  dates  of  these  privileges  are  :  Primaleon  of  Greece,  Pt.  IV,  15  Jan.,  1559  ; 
Palmerin  de  Oliva,  Pt.  II,  29  Nov.,  1559  ;  Platir,  Pt.  II,  and  Flortir,  Pt.  II,  20  Sept., 
1560.      See  Melzi,  op.  cit.,  pp.  345,  343,  346,  347. 

(3)  It  professes  to  be  "  nuouamente  tradotta  dal  Spagnuolo  in  lingua  Italiana,  per 
M.  Pietro  Lauro,"  who  of  course  wrote  the  book.     The  title-page  alone  of  the  Spanish 
Polindo  is  enough  to  disprove  any  connection  with  the  Palmerin  series.     Polindo  is 
described  as  the  son  of  Paciano,  King  of  Numidia,  and  his  lady  is  the  Princess  Belisia, 
daughter  of  Naupilo,  of  Macedonia.      These  people  were  not  related  in  any  way  to 
the  Palmerins. 
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of  the  original  books,  in  the  Palmerin  as  in  the  Amadis  series,  and  having 
made  a  selection  of  these  you  explained  that  the  other  fellow  must  have 
been  an  ass  or  he  would  never,  for  instance,  have  overlooked  certain 
papers  which  you  have  found  in  the  private  case  in  the  magnificent  library 
of  Caloiam,  Ernperor  of  Trebizond.  *•  You  are  then  free,  on  the  basis 
of  these  papers,  to  set  your  characters  romancing  chivalrously  till  you 
estimate  your  manuscript  will  fill  some  five  hundred  octavo  pages,  when 
you  hustle  them  back  to  Constantinople  in  an  enchanted  ship  ready  for 
their  adventures  in  the  already  published  next  book.  The  enchanted 
ship  disappears  opportunely  in  a  cloud  of  fire  and  smoke  as  soon  as  the 
passengers  have  landed. 

To  make  matters  perfectly  clear  (per  piu  chiarezza  dei  lettori)  you 
will  also,  for  instance,  explain  that  the  second  book  of  Platir  forms  the 
second  book  of  Darineo  and  is  a  newly  found  adjunct  to  the  book  of 
Platir^  and  that  the  second  book  of  Darineo  forms  the  second  part  to  the 
first  book  of  Darineo^  which  formed  the  fourth  book  of  Primaleon^  itself  a 
newly  found  adjunct  to  the  first  three  books  ;  and  that  while  the  action 
of  the  first  book  of  Darineo  takes  place  before  an  enchantment  of  several 
years  the  action  of  the  second  takes  place  after  the  enchantment,  and 
that  thus  Darineo  and  Platir  performed  in  different  places  but  at  the 
same  epoch.  And  if  you  are  Mambrino  Roseo  you  will  convey  all  this 
information  in  three  pages  of  inimitably  inextricable  prose,2  and  you  may 
be  perfectly  sure  that  you  run  little  risk  of  being  found  out. 

Mambrino  Roseo's  contemporaries  at  any  rate  do  not  seem  to  have 
found  him  out.     The  Italian  stomach  for  these  romances  had  the  capacity 
of  the   proverbial   ostrich.      These    translations   and   continuations   went  i 
through  on  an  average  some  half  dozen  editions  each  in  about  thirty  years.  ' 
With  lessening  frequency  they  continued  to  be  published  till  1620,  so  that  \ 
they  lasted  about  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  books  of  the  Amadis  series. 

(1)  As  in  the  fourth  book  of  Primaleon  of  Greece. 

(2)  See  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  the  book  of  Platir. 
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And  just  as  the  popularity  of  Amadis  of  Gaul  was  illustrated  by  Bernardo 
Tasso's  founding  his  poem  Amadigi  di  Francia  upon  that  romance,  so  the 
popularity  of  the  Palmerins  may  be  supported  by  Lodovico  Dolce's  basing 
upon  the  first  two  books  of  the  present  series  his  lengthy  poems  of  // 
Palmerino  (1561)  and  Primaleone  figliuolo  di  Palmerino  (1562). 

Two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Italian  translation  of  Palmer  in 
/  de  Oliva  there  appeared  the  French  translation,  printed  in  large  handsome 
folio  form  at  Paris  in  1546  by  Jeanne  de  Marnef,  widow  of  the  Denis 
Janot  who  in  1540  had  started  the  Amadis  series  on  its  prolific  career  in 
France.  Palmerin  de  Oliva  had  not  the  advantage  which  fell  to  Amadis^ 
of  being  translated  by  one  of  the  King's  artillery  officers  at  the  instigation 
of  the  King  himself,  though  the  preface  tells  us  that  Nicolas  d'Herberay, 
"  translator  of  our  flourishing  Amadis,"  began  to  translate  Palmerin  de 
Oliva^  but  gave  up  owing  to  uthe  clumsiness  of  the  old  translation  or  the 
duties  of  his  royal  commission."  The  "  old  translation  "  is  explained  by 
the  title-page  description  of  this  pleasant  story  as  "formerly  translated  by 
an  uncertain  author  from  Castilian  into  strange  and  clumsy  French, 
without  art  or  arrangement  whatsoever,  and  now  revised  and  restored 
according  to  the  common  usage  by  Jean  Maugin,"  called  le  petit  Angevin. 
Le  petit  Angevin  tells  us  that  he  has  "  taken  only  the  principal  matter  of 
the  original,"  and  that  he  has  antiquated  the  battles  by  eliminating  the 
cannons  and  arquebuses,  while  to  make  up  for  this  he  has  modernised 
the  loves  to  suit  the  French  taste. 

Primaleon  followed  in  1550,  the  first  part  of  it  being  translated  in 
that  year  "  from  the  Italian  and  Spanish  "  by  Francois  de  Vernassal,  who 
had  contributed  preliminary  verses  to  Jean  Maugin's  version  of  Palmerin 
de  Oliva.  In  his  dedication  to  the  Duke  de  Guise,  Vernassal  tells  us  that 
he  was  attracted  by  Primaleon^  which  he  found  newly  translated  into 
Italian,  when  he  was  at  Rome  with  the  Duke's  brother,  who  had  gone 
there  to  receive  his  cardinal's  hat.  Vernassal  publishes  in  his  volume 
laudatory  verses  by  Nicolas  d'Herberay  and  Jean  Maugin ;  but  whoever 
they  convinced,  they  did  not  convince  him,  for  it  is  only  on  condition  that 
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his  readers  are  very  good,  and  very  numerous,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
book  he  promises  the  second  part  of  Primaleon^  together  with  translations 
of  various  works  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Poliziano,  and  others.  The  offer  was 
not  accepted  ;  the  second  part  of  Primaleon  did  not  appear  till  much 
later,  and  then  the  translator's  name  was  not  Vernassal. 

Meantime  the  two  parts  of  Palmerin  of  England  were  published  in 
French  in  1552  and  1553  at  Lyons,  which  replaces  Paris  as  the  centre  for 
these  romances.  Both  parts  were  translated  by  Jacques  Vincent,  who 
dedicates  his  work  to  Diane  de  Poitiers,  compares  her  with  Lucretia,  and 
offers  her  a  third  part.  She  may  have  accepted  the  offer,  but  she  certainly 
never  accepted  the  book,  for  the  Palmerin  series  did  not  get  beyond 
these  two  parts  in  France.  A  leisurely  attempt,  however,  was  made  to 
fill  up  the  gap  left  in  the  series. 

Not  till  1577  was  the  second  part  of  Primaleon  published;  but  it 
made  up  for  the  delay  by  appearing  in  that  year  in  two  rival  versions, 
a  larger  one  of  fifty-five  chapters  published  at  Paris  and  at  Antwerp, 
translated  by  Guillaume  Landre,  and  a  smaller  one  of  thirty-eight  chapters 
published  at  Lyons,  translated  by  Gabriel  Chappuys,  who  had  also 
translated  many  of  the  later  books  of  the  Amadis  series.  The  third  part 
followed  in  1579,  also  translated  by  Chappuys  and  published  at  Lyons. 
The  Italian  fourth  part — the  adventures  of  Darineo,  who  in  French 
becomes  Darinel — was  published  at  Lyons  in  1583  in  an  anonymous 
translation  which  is  also  attributed  to  Chappuys.  This  was  the  only  one 
of  the  Italian  additions  to  the  series  to  be  translated  into  French  ;  and 
moreover  neither  Platir  nor  Flortir,  nor  the  Portuguese  continuations  of 
Palmerin  of  England  appeared  in  French. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  Palmerin  was  no  very  serious  rival  to  Amadis 
in  France, x  either  in  the  extent  of  its  growth  or  in  the  number  of  editions. 

(i)  Appreciation  of  the  prose  style  of  Nicolas  d'Herberay,  Seigneur  des  Essarts, 
who  introduced  Amadis  to  the  French  public,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  of 
that  series  in  France,  as  preliminary  verses  and  prefaces  to  other  translations  show. 
Jean  Maugin,  in  the  preface  to  his  version  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva  laments  his  inability  to 
approach  ' '  cest  heureux  langaige  Essardin. " 
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Palmerin  de  Oliva  and  the  first  part  of  Primaleon  each  ran  through  some 
ten  editions,  distributed,  as  in  the  Amadis  series,  among  Paris,  Antwerp 
and  Lyons.  The  early  editions  were  large  handsome  folios,  and  the  cuts 
which  adorned  the  folio  editions  of  Amadis  were  called  upon  to  do  duty 
for  the  Palmerins. ,  This  however  was  no  very  great  strain  on  them,  for 
they  had  previously  seen  active  service  in  Josephus'  Wars  of  the  Jews. 
The  second  part  of  Primaleon  counts  five  editions,  the  third  part  three, 
and  the  fourth  part  two.  Palmerin  of  England  also  exists  only  in  two 
editions. 

The  Palmerin  series  evidently  possessed  much  less  vitality  in  France 
than  the  Amadis  series.  But  editions  struggled  on  into  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  two  were  even  published  after  the  appearance  of  the  French 
translation  of  the  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote  in  1614,  and  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  finally  killed  them. 

On  this  side  of  the  Channel  the  same  unhappy  fate  befel  the 
Palmerins  which  later  overtook  the  Amadis  family.  Both  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  make  their  bow  before  the  British  public  on  the  introduction 
of  Anthony  Munday,  whom  Professor  Fitzmaurice-Kelly  dubs  "  a  dismal 
draper  of  misplaced  literary  ambitions,"  but  whose  reputation  ran  higher 
with  his  contemporaries.  Francis  Meres,  in  his  Palladis  Tamia,1  includes 
him  in  a  list  which  contains  names  familiar  perhaps  to  those  who  tread 
the  obscurer  paths  of  "literature — "John  Lilly,  Lodge,  Gascoyne,  Greene, 
Shakespeare,  Thomas  Nash,"  and  so  on — and  he  singles  him  out  among 
this  motley  host  as  "Anthony  Mundye  our  best  plotter." 

Anthony  Munday,  aided  and  abetted  by  various  English  publishers, 
ran  a  factory  for  the  production  of  chivalresque  romances  on  the  lines 
of  the  Venetian  house  of  Mambrino  Roseo  and  Michele  Tramezzino. 
As  in  Italy,  the  English  house  placed  Palmerin  on  the  market  before 
Amadis, 

(i)  Original  edition  of  1598,  fol.  283. 
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Anthony  Munday's  translation  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva  was  divided  into 
two  parts— for  commercial  reasons,  which  are  given.1  The  first  part  was 
published  in  1588,  the  very  year  that  proved  so  fatal  to  these  romances 
in  Spain  itself,  and  the  second  part  in  1597.  In  1589  appeared  The 
Honourable,  pleasant  and  rare  conceited  Historie  of  Palmendos,  Sonne  to 
the  famous  and  fortunate  Prince  Palmerin  d 'Oliva.  Palmendos  sounds 
like  a  new  character,  but  he  is  not.  He  is  merely  our  old  friend 
Polendus — the  hero  of  the  ungallant  encounter  with  the  inoffensive  old 
woman  in  the  first  part  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva. ,  The  change  in  the  name 
from  Polendus  to  Palmendos  was  first  made  by  the  French  translators  to 
square  with  the  explanation  in  the  text  that  it  was  a  portmanteau  word 
implying  that  its  bearer  embodied  the  combined  virtues  of  his  father 
Palmerin  and  his  grandfather  Florendos. 

The  History  of  Palmendos  comprises  the  first  twenty  chapters  of  the 
first  part  of  the  original  Primaleon,  and  its  issue  as  a  separate  work  was 
due  to  Anthony  Munday's  commercial  principles.  '•  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  first  part  of  Primaleon  was  published  separately  as  the  First  Book 
of  Primaleon  of  Greece  in  1595,  though  it  had  been  licensed  in  1589.2 
The  second  part  of  the  original  became  the  Second  Book  of  Primaleon  of 
Greece*  in  1596,  but  the  third  part  is  not  known  to  have  been  published 
before  1619,  when  all  three  parts  were  issued  together.  The  Stationers' 
Register  however  states  that  the  third  part  was  licensed  to  Mistress 
Burby  in  1607.* 

(1)  See  the  remarks  "To  the  Reader"  in  the  first  part  (edition  of  1637)  :'*..«  yet 
I  am  of  the  minde,  that  a  man  grutched  not  so  much  at  a  little  money,  payd  at  seuerall 
times,  as  hee  doth  at  once,  for  this  advantage  he  hath,  in  meane  time  he  may  imploy 
halfe  his  money  on  more  needfull  occasions,  and  raise  some  benefit  toward  buying  the 
second  part.     Againe,  the  other  part  will  be  new  at  the  comming  forth,  where  now  it 
would  be  stale  :   For  such  are  Affections  now  a  dayes,  that  a  Booke  a  sennight  old,  is 
scant  worth  the  reading.     Thus  no  injury  is  offered  by  dividing  my  Booke,  but  profit 
both  to  you  and  mee  ..." 

(2)  See  Arber's  transcript  of  the  Stationers'  Register •,  vol.  II,  p.  513. 

(3)  Through  the  medium  of  the  shorter  of  the  two  French  versions,  that  translated 
by  Gabriel  Chappuys  and  published  at  Lyons. 

(4)  Ibid.,  vol.  Ill,  p.   360. 
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In  the  preface  to  the  third  part  Anthony  Munday  talks  of  rumours 
of  "a  fourth  Booke,  which  (as  then)  by  no  meanes  could  be  compassed." 
These  rumours  refer  no  doubt  to  the  promise  of  a  fourth  part  made  at 
the  end  of  the  French  third  part,  from  which  of  course  Munday  translated. 
Two  or  three  lines  lower  down  he  speaks  of  "  hauing  that  fourth  Booke 
now  in  mine  owne  possession,  with  an  imperfect  portion  of  a  fift  also." 
The  fourth  book  would  be  the  French  fourth  book,  Darinel^  a  translation 
of  the  Italian  additional  fourth  book,  Darineo.  No  work  of  this  name 
is  known  in  English,  nor  is  anything  known  of  a  translation  of  it  by 
Munday ;  but  the  Stationers'  Register1  mentions  The  first  parte  of  the 
historic  of  Durine  of  Grece.  Translated  out  of  Frenche  by  H.  W.,  as 
licensed  to  the  two  Thomas  Purfoots  in  1598. 

The  fifth  book  mentioned  by  Munday,  and  according  to  the  Italian 
reckoning  the  book  of  Platir,  never  appeared  in  English,  nor  did  the 
book  of  Flortir. 

The  two  parts  of  Palmerin  of  England  however  were  published  in 
1596,  that  being  the  date  of  the  earliest  known  edition.  They  had  no 
doubt  appeared  earlier,2  for  they  were  licensed  as  early  as  1581.  "The 
third  and  last  part  of  Palmerin  of  England  .  .  .  written  in  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  French,  and  translated  into  English  by  A.  M."  appeared  in 
1602,  though  it  was  licensed  in  i595-3  This  is  of  course  the  Italian,  not 
the  Portuguese,  continuation  of  Palmerin  of  England.  No  French  edition 

(1)  Ibid.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  132. 

(2)  The  impression   that   Palmerin  of  England  was   published   nearer  the  date  of 
licensing  than  1596,  and  indeed  before  any  of  the  other  books  of  the  series,  is  confirmed 
from   Munday's  own  statements.     At  the  beginning  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva  (edition  of 
1637)  he  informs  the  reader  that  "When  I  finished  my  second   Part  of  Palmerin  of 
England,  I  promised  this  worke  of  Palmerin  D'Oliua,  because  it  depended  so  especially 
on  the  other  ..."     At  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  Palmerin  of  England  (edition  of 
1616)  he  addresses  the  reader  as  follows  :   "Thus  Gentlemen,  I  haue  finished  the  second 
part  of  this  most  famous  History  ...  As  for  the  History  of  Palmerin  d'Oliue,  which 
containeth  three  seueral  parts,  and   should  haue  bin  translated   before  this  .  .  .  you 
shall  haue  them  very  speedily  .  .  .  *      Thus  it  appears  that  Palmerin  of  England 
preceded  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  which  came  out  in  1588. 

(3)  Ibid.,  vol.   II,  p.  672. 
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is  recorded  by  bibliographers,  though  both  Munday's  title-page  and  his 
methods  postulate  a  French  version. 

None  of  these  books  went  through  many  editions.  Palmerin  of 
England  scores  highest  with  some  seven  or  eight,  including  an  abridgment 
of  1685  by  J.  S. — possibly  the  John  Shirley  who  was  responsible  for  the 
abridged  Amadis  of  1702 — and  the  abridgment  of  Munday's  version 
published  by  Southey  in  1807.  Apart  from  this  last  the  whole  series  had 
ended  its  not  very  prolific  career  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Yet  it  both  preceded  and  was  more  prolific  than  Amadis  of  Gaul  in 
England — although  no  member  of  the  Palmerin  family  was  ever  quite 
such  a  popular  hero  as  Amadis. 

But  we  have  of  course  other  evidences  of  the  popularity  of  these 
romances  besides  the  number  of  editions  they  produced — the  evidences 
of  contemporary  writers.  It  is  a  temptation,  but  it  would  be  a  long 
business,  to  treat  the  whole  subject  of  the  chivalresque  romance  of  Spanish 
origin  in  English  literature  from  this  standpoint.  Here  I  must  confine 
myself  to  the  Palmerin  family. 

*" 
These  romances  were  introduced   into   England  by  an   unfortunate 

person  at  an  unfortunate  moment,  when  their  vogue  was  dying  out  in 
other  countries,  and  when  they  had  to  face  the  competition  not  only  of 
native  English  romances  of  chivalry,  but  also  of  other  forms  of  fiction, 
such  as  the  pastoral  romance  which  had  helped  to  oust  out  the  romance  of 
chivalry  abroad.  The  consequence  was  that  in  England  the  chivalresque 
romances  never  obtained  the  hold  on  the  upper  classes  which  they  did 
abroad,  and  the  references  to  them  which  we  find  in  writers  of  the  time 
nearly  always  express  censure  or  even  contempt.  .. 

ir^ 

As  early  as  1598  Francis  Meres  in  his  Palladis  Tamia?-  after  stating 
that  "  the  Lord  de  la  Nouue  in  the  sixe  discourse  of  his  politike  and 

(i)  In  the  chapter  headed  "A  choice  is  to  be  had  in  reading  of  bookes,"  fol.  268 
of  the  original  edition. 
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military  discourses  censureth  of  the  bookes  of  Amadis  de  Gaule"  says 
"  so  these  bookes  are  accordingly  to  be  censured  of":   there  follows  a 
long   list   of  romances   which   includes"  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  Primaleon  of 
Greece  and  Palmendos  of  our  series,1  and  it  should  in  fairness  be  added, 
many  famous  native  English  romances  as  well. 

"  Lord  Beaufort,  who  served  so  bravely  in  France,"  was  a  man  after 
Meres's  own  heart,  as  you  will  remember  from  the  page's  description  of 
him  in  Ben  Jonson's  The  New  Inn? 

"  I  waited  on  his  studies  :  which  were  right. 
He  had  no  Arthurs,  nor  no  Rosicleer's, 
No  Knights  o*  the  Sunne,  nor  Amadis  de  Gaule 's, 
Primalions,  and  Pantagruels ',  publique  Nothings  ; 
Abortiues  of  the  fabulous  darke  cloyster, 
Sent  out  to  poison  courts,  and  infest  manners." 

In  his  dramatic  work  Ben  Jonson  refers  more  than  once  to  these 
romances,  contemptuously  as  one  expects  of  such  a  Humanist,  and  the 
same  feeling  of  contempt  is  displayed  in  his  poem  An  Execration  upon 
Vulcan. 3 

"  Had  I  compil'd  from  Amadis  de  Gaule, 

Th'  Esplandians,  Arthur's,  Palmerins,  and  all 
The  learned  Librarie  of  Don  Quixote  ; 
And  so  some  goodlier  monster  had  begot, 


Thou  then  hadst  had  some  colour  for  thy  flames, 
On  such  my  serious  follies.  ..." 


(1)  Among  the  romances  mentioned  is   Palladine  of  England.      As  this  has  been 
stated  by  more  than  one  writer  to  belong  to  the  Palmerin  series,  it  may  be  well  to 
explain  here  that  The  Famous,  Pleasant,  and  Variable  History  of  Palladine  of  England 
(1588)  was  translated   by   Anthony  Munday  from   the   French  UHistoire  Palladienne 
(I555)-     This  in  its  turn  was  translated  by  Claude  Colet   from   the  first  part  of  the 
anonymous  Spanish  romance  Florando  de  Inglaterra  (1545).     This  romance,  the  first  of 
the   three   parts   of  which   is   devoted   to   the   adventures   of    the   titular  hero's   father 
Paladiano,  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Palmerin  series. 

(2)  Act  I,  Sc.  6,  11.  123-128  of  the  first  edition  of  1631. 

(3)  From  the  Underwoods,  p.  210,  in  The  Workes  of  Benjamin  Jonson.      The  second 
Volume,  1640. 
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Robert  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy^  mentions  "many  silly 
gentlewomen"  who  "are  incensed  by  reading  amorous  toies.  Palmerin 
de  Oliua,  the  knight  of  the  sun,  &c."  and  he  adds  "no  stronger  engine 
then  to  heare  or  reade  of  loue  toyes,  fables  and  discourses  (one  saith) 
&  many  by  this  meanes  are  quite  mad." 

In  another  place2  he  commends  study ;  but  he  has  a  special  warning 
for  "  such  Inamoratoes  as  read  nothing  but  play-bookes,  Idle  Poems, 
lests,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  the  seauen  Champians, 
Palmerin  de  Oliua,  Huon  of  Burdeaux,  &c.  Such  many  times  proue  in 
the  ende  as  mad  as  Don  Quixot" 

It  is  from  Don  Quixote  too  that  William  Vaughan  in  his  Golden 
Fleece*  supplies  a  warning,  declaring  that  it  serves  "to  reclaime  a  riotous 
running  wit  from  taking  delight  in  those  prodigious,  idle,  and  time- 
wasting  Bookes,  called  the  Mirrour  of  Knighthood,  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  Palmerin  de  Oliua,  and  the  like  rabblement,  deuised  no 
doubt  by  the  Deuill  to  confirme  soules  in  the  knowledge  of  euill " — a 
criticism  which  is  strangely  reminiscent  of  the  Reverend  Father  Antonio 
Possevino's  assertion  that  it  was  the  devil  who  inspired  the  thought  of 
translating  the  Spanish  Amadis  into  elegant  French  in  order  to  foster 
Luther's  revolt.4 

In  a  poem  by  William  Browne,5  the  author  of  Britannia's  Pastorals, 
we  are  given  some  idea  of  the  classes  among  which  these  romances  found 

(1)  Part  3,  Sec.  2,  Memb.  2,  Subs.  4  :  Loue  Melancholy.      Allurements  of  Loue, 
p.  581  of  the  first  edition  of  1621. 

(2)  Part  2,  Sec.  2,  Memb.  4 :   Cure  of  melancholy.     Exercise  rectified,  p.  353  of  the 
first  edition. 

(3)  The   Golden    Fleece    .    .    .    Transported  from    Cambrioll    Colchos,    out    of  the 
Southermost  Part  of  the  Hand,  commonly  called  the  Newfoundland,  by  Orpheus  lunior, 

for  the  generall  and  perpetuall  Good  of  Great  Britaine.     London,  1626,  p.  II. 

(4)  Bibliotheca  selecta,  1593,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  25,  p.  113. 

(5)  "  Fido,   an  Epistle  to  Fidelia,"  in  Original  Poems,  never  before  published,  by 
William  Browne,  of  the  Inner  Temple,   Gent.      Author  of  "  Britannia's  Pastorals." 
With  a  preface  and  notes,  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart.  K.J.      Printed  at  the  Private 
Press  of  Lee  Priory,  1815,  p.   137.      These  poems  were  also  included  by  Hazlitt  in 
his  Roxburghe  edition  of  Browne's  Works,  London,  1868-69. 
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favour.  "  A  vain  inconstant  dame "  is  reading  out  to  her  maid  with 
approval  "an  epistle  that  some  fool  had  writ,"  when 

"  Her  chambermaid's  great  reading  quickly  strikes 
That  good  opinion  dead,  and  swears  that  this 
Was  stol'n  from  Palmerin  or  Amadis." 

And  this  popularity  of  the  chivalresque  romances  among  the  lower  classes 
is  the  impression  that  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  numerous  references  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

How  well-known — and  therefore  well-read — these  romances  must  have 
been  among  the  playgoing  public  may  be  inferred  from  the  acquaintance 
with  them  assumed  for  his  audience  by  the  playwright.  On  the  stage 
you  could  call  a  man  an  Amadis  of  Gaul  or  a  Don  Quixote  either  by  way 
of  abuse,  as  in  Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist, !  or  of  familiarity,  as  in  Dekker's 
Satiro-Mastix,'2'  where  also3  occurs  the  singular  term  of  endearment  "my 
finest  and  first  part  of  the  Mirrour  of  Knighthood." 

To  us  perhaps  the  most  interesting  question  is  whether  Shakespeare 
knew  or  made  use  of  the  Palmerin  romances.  In  connection  with  the 
Amadis  series  I  mentioned  Southey's  statement4  that  "in  Amadis  of 
Greece  may  be  found  the  Zelmane  of  the  Arcadia,  the  Masque  of  Cupid 
of  the  Faery  Queen,  and  the  Florizel  of  the  Winter's  Tale."  And  certainly 
one  other  Spanish  romance  was  known  to  Shakespeare.  In  the  First 
Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth 5  Falstaff  quotes  the  Mirror  of  Knighthood, 
which  was  written  over  a  century  after  his  time  :  "  Indeed,  you  come  near 
me  now,  Hal ;  for  we  that  take  purses  go  by  the  moon  and  the  seven 
stars,  and  not  by  Phoebus,  he  'that  wandering  knight  so  fair."'  It  has 

(1)  "  It  is  my  humor:  you  are  a  Pimpe,  and  a  Trig, 

And  an  Amadis  de  Gaule,  or  a  Don  Quixote." 
Act  IV,  Sc.  7,  sig.  K.4  verso  of  the  edition  of  1612. 

(2)  "Farewell  my  sweet  Amadis  de  Ga^lle,  farewell."     Edition  of  1602,  sig.  D2  verso. 

(3)  "Dost  loue  her,  my  finest  and  first  part  of  the  Mirrour  of  Knighthood  ?"     Ibid., 
sig.  Fi  verso. 

(4)  Preface  to  his  abridgment  of  Munday's  version  of  Palmerin  of  England,  p.  xliv. 

(5)  Act  I,  Sc.  2. 
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been  suggested  that  a  phrase  in  Palmerin  de  Oliva^   "before  he  took 
his  journey  wherein  no  creature  returneth  again,"  gave  Shakespeare  the 

hint  for 

The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveller  returns. 

But  it  is  safer  to  regard  the  phrase  in  Hamlet's  soliloquy  as  nothing  more 
than  a  commonplace  idea  transfigured  by  a  master. 

I  find  in  Shakespeare  no  references  to  the  Palmerins  such  as  are 
fairly  common  in  other  dramatists,  which  show  us  how  the  lower  classes 
especially  read  them  and  believed  them  as  they  would  their  Bible. 

In  Chapman's  Eastward  Hoe*  in  which  Ben  Jonson  assisted,  Sir 
Petronel  Flash,  having  won  the  goldsmith's  daughter  and  her  maternal 
estate,  bolts  with  the  latter  in  approved  modern  fashion  to  America ;  where- 
upon the  abandoned  victim  exclaims  :  "  Would  the  Knight  o'  the  Sun,  or 
Palmerin  of  England,  haue  vsed  their  Ladies  so  ?  "  And  her  maid  tearfully 
appends  her  favourites  :  "  Or  sir  Lancelot  ?  Or  sir  Tristram  ?  " 

So  in  Massinger's  Guardian*  it  is  the  confidante  who,  in  praising  her 
mistress,  takes  as  common  denominators  the  romances,  and  shows  how 
she  believes  in  them  : 

"  Seek  no  other  president : 
In  all  the  books  of  Amadis  de  Gaul, 
The  Palmerins>  and  that  true  Spanish  story 
The  Mirror  of  Knighthood,  which  I  have  read  often, 
Read  feelingly,  nay  more,  I  do  believe  in't 
My  Lady  has  no  parallel." 

And  we  have  the  upper-class  scorn  of  the  people's  simple  faith  in 
The  Wild-Goose  Chase*  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  when  Oriana — whose 
prejudices  should  have  been  in  favour  of  the  romances,  seeing  that  she 

(1)  Part  II,  Ch.  4  of  Munday's  version. 

(2)  Act  V,  Sc.  i,  sig.  G  2  verso  of  the  edition  of  1605. 

(3)  Act  I,  p.  15  of  the  1655  edition  of  the  Guardian  in  Three  New  Plays. 

(4)  Act  I,  Sc.  i,  p.  3  of  the  edition  of  1652. 
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bears  the  name  of  the  heroine  in  Amadis  of  Gaul — on  being  exhorted  to 
"  hear  the  people,"  replies  : 

"Now  I  say  hang  the  people:  He  that  dares 
Believe  what  they  say,  dares  be  mad,  and  give 
His  Mother,  nay  his  own  Wife  up  to  Rumor  ; 
All  grounds  of  truth  they  build  on,  is  a  Tavern, 
And  their  best  censure's  Sack,  Sack  in  abundance  : 
For  as  they  drink,  they  think  :  they  ne'r  speak  modestly 
Unless  the  wine  be  poor,  or  they  want  money. 
Beleeve  them  ?  beleeve  Amadis  de  Gaut, 
The  Knight  o'  th'  Sun,  or  Palmerin  of  England ; 
For  these,  to  them,  are  modest,  and  true  stories." 

A  different,  but  still  an  ignorant  type,  appears  in  Richard  Brome's 
The  Weeding  of  the  Covent -Garden^1  where  the  country  squire  will  have 
none  of  his  London  son's  legal  lore  and  books,  but  exhorts  him  to  take 
to  polite  literature  :  "  Away  with  books.  Away  with  Law.  Away  with 
madnesse.  /,  God  blesse  thee,  and  make  thee  his  servant,  and  defend 
thee  from  Law,  7  say.  Take  up  these  books,  sarrah,  and  carry  them 
presently  into  Pauls  Church-yard  dee  see,  and  change  them  all  for 
Histories,  as  pleasant  as  profitable  ;  Arthur  of  Britain^  Primaleon  of 
Greece,  Amadis  of  Gaul,  and  such  like  de  see."  And  the  scandalised 
cockney  valet  exclaims  :  "/  hope  he  do's  but  jest." 

The  dramatists  then  almost  invariably  refer  contemptuously  to  these 
favourites  of  the  common  people ;  but  all  the  same  they  were  willing  to 
adapt  them  to  their  own  ends.  There  are  recorded  lost  plays  with  titles 
which  show  that  they  were  founded  on  these  chivalresque  romances,  and 
there  are  others  of  the  kind  still  extant — of  little  value  it  is  true,  with 
one  exception  :  it  has  been  shown  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  is  founded  on  the  Amadis  and  Palmerin 
romances  directly  rather  than  on  Don  Quixote.2  But  even  with  that  the 
actual  mark  left  on  English  literature  by  these  romances  is  very  small. 

(1)  Act  II,  p.  23  [wrongly  numbered  19]  of  the  edition  dated  1658,  in  Five  new  Plays, 

1659- 

(2)  See  the  introduction  to  H.  S.  Murch's  edition  of  The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle  (New  York,  1908). 
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The  rest  of  the  story  of  Palmerin's  expansion  abroad  is  soon  told. 
Apparently  not  more  than  two  of  the  Palmerin  romances  were  translated 
into  Dutch,  although  Holland  had  accepted  from  France  twenty-one  of 
the  twenty-four  books  to  which  the  Amadis  series  ultimately  ran.  The 
British  Museum  has  two  editions  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva  translated  from 
the  French  into  Dutch,  both  published  at  Arnhem,  the  one  dated  1602 
(in  the  colophon  1603),  the  other  dated  1613.  The  second  edition  is 
"  van  nieuws  oversien,  ende  met  schoone  figueren  verciert,"  but  the 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  very  crude  cuts  (nine  in  all,  with  one 
repeated)  gives  out  after  leaf  twenty-six.  The  British  Museum  also  has 
The  Second  Book  of  Primaleon  of  Greece  .  .  .  translated  into  Dutch  by 
Samuel  Min-el,  published  at  Rotterdam  in  1621  by  Jan  van  Waesberghe, 
who  had  published  a  number  of  the  Amadis  books,  and  who  introduces 
some  of  the  Amadis  cuts  here.  This  is  a  translation  of  the  French 
version  of  Gabriel  Chappuys.  Like  its  original,  it  has  thirty-eight 
chapters,  and  it  ends  up  with  a  very  free  adaptation  of  the  epilogue 
in  which  Chappuys  promised  a  third  part ;  but  I  know  of  no  third 
part  in  Dutch,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  trace  any  first  part,  although 
the  existence  of  such  a  first  part  is  implied  by  the  above-mentioned 
second  book. 

Of  the  books  which  were  translated,  the  Palmerin  de  Oliva  gains  a 
little  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  was  utilised  by  Bredero  in  three  of 
his  plays  :  Rodderick  ende  Alphonsus,  Grtane,  and  De  Stomme  Ridder,1 
first  performed  in  1611,  1612  and  1616  respectively. 

It  is  curious  that  Germany,  which  adopted  all  the  twenty-four  books 
of  the  Amadis  series  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  entirely 
ignored  Palmerin  while  its  vogue  lasted  in  other  countries.  An  abridged 
version  of  a  single  book,  Palmerin  de  Oliva^  was  published  towards  the 

(l)  See  C.  H.  den  Hertog  :  De  bronnen  van  Breeroos  romantische  sfelen,  in  De  Gids, 
March,  1885,  pp.  500-546.  This  writer  also  shows  that  in  Griane  Bredero  came  under 
the  influence  of  Shakespeare's  Winter's  Tale,  which  he  may  have  seen  performed  in 
Holland  by  an  English  company  not  long  before  his  own  play  was  staged. 
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end  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  Bibliothek  der  Romane1  edited 
H.  A.  O.  Reichard  and  others.  But  Germany's  questionable  loss  is  your 
certain  gain,  for  I  have  now  no  reason  to  trespass  on  your  patience 
any  longer. 

(i)  The  British  Museum  set  of  this  publication  is  made  up,  and  consists  of  volumes 
published  at  Berlin  or  Riga  between  1779  and  1794,  some  of  the  earlier  ones  1>< -in;; 
described  as  of  the  second  edition.  In  this  set  Palmerin  de  Oliva  occupies  pp.  7-108 
of  Vol.  X  and  pp.  7-96  of  Vol.  XI,  published  at  Riga  in  1783  and  1784  respectively. 
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AI'PKNDIX     I. 
ANTHONY    MUNDAY    ANU    "  LAZARUi    PYOTT/ 


According  to  the  Stationers'  Register,1  a  license  to  print  i<,nr  txx>ks 
of  Amadit  (>/  '/<////  was  granted  to  ;trd  A  Idee  "  on  15  January,  1559. 

Anthony  Munday'i  translation  of  the  first  book,  of  which  no  copy  with  a 
tMi-  page  is  known,  must  have  been  issued  between  this  date  and  1595, 
the  year  in  which  the  second  Ux>k,  translated  by  "Lazarus  Pyott,"  was 
puUr.hed  The  first  four  books  of  Amadit  of  Gaul  in  English  appeared 
many  years  later  in  a  composite  volume,  the  title-pages  of  the  first  and 

v:<:oiifl  hook-)   U-arm-    t|,,-   «Ul«-   I'HO.,  ihov   of    tl.<:    lhir'1    ;m/l    fourth   i  ',  i  X 

In  this  volume  Anthony  Munday  professes  to  be  the  translator  of  all  the 
four  books.  As  the  text  of  the  second  l>o»ik  i.^re  is  the  same,  except  for 
errors,  as  that  of  the  1595  edition,  when  writing  of  Amadit  /  QatU  \ 
accepted  the  traditional  identification  of  "Lazarus  Pyott"  with  Anthony 
Munday,  which  is  supported  by  the  >  Museum  Catalogue  and  the 

In,  i,,  ,,,,,,,   >./  National  Hio%raphy. 

I  was  first  led  to  doubt  thin  identification  while  studying  the  i 
"iiiions  of  the  books  in  the  Palmerin  series.     Two  >,\  the  parts  of 
Primaleon  of  Greece,  translated  by  Anthony  Munday,  contain  preliminary 
verses.    Those  prefixed  to  the  second  book  are  signed  M,  !>,, 


with  Michael  Drayton,  those  prefixed  to  the  third  book  are  signed  lie  , 
identifiable  with  Henry  Constable,  and  are  as  follows  :  ' 

Of  UK  TrMMtetfeft,  sfslMt  *  Csrptr, 

Dsttdow  pfcfMt,  w«M  foMow'd  acts  «f  gt 
Mixtuf*  of  Lo9€,  smong  Aftet  msitkl  d«fdf, 

Imwnttr  Upt  t'MlorM  this  ftory/ 


'.^  Artxrf'»  Tranurifil  of  tlu  Station'  KqltHr, 


Fir*  known  «Utf0n  of  ill* 


If,  p,  514, 
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The  same  forme  is  obseru'd  by  the  Translater, 
Primaleon  (sweet  in  French)  keeps  here  like  grace  ; 
Checking  that  Foole,  who  (with  a  blushless  face) 
To  praise  himselfe,  in  Print  will  be  a  prater. 

Peace  chattring  Py,  be  still,  poore  Lazarus  ; 

Rich  are  his  gifts,  that  thus  contenteth  vs. 

In  the  last  line  but  one  Michael  Drayton  is  clearly  making  free  with 
the  name  of  "  Lazarus  Pyott,"  much  as  Greene  did  with  that  of  Shakespeare, 
and  the  insertion  of  these  verses  in  one  of  Munday's  translations  would  be 
absurd  if  we  are  to  hold,  as  is  usually  done,  that  "  Lazarus  Pyott "  is  a 
pseudonym  of  Anthony  Munday's. 

That  "  Lazarus  Pyott "  (or  "  Piot ")  is  not  Anthony  Munday  becomes 
clear  from  an  examination  of  the  two  books  in  which  the  former  had  a 
hand.  In  1596  appeared  "  The  Orator ....  Written  in  French  by 
Alexander  Siluayn,  and  Englished  by  L.  P." — the  work  containing  the 
story  of  the  Jew  and  the  pound  of  flesh  which  perhaps  suggested  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  to  Shakespeare.  In  the  dedication  to  "Lord  John, 
Lord  St.  John,  Baron  of  Bletsho,"  signed  Lazarus  Piot,  the  translator 
speaks  of  "  hauing  hewen  out  of  my  rough  wit  this  first  fruit  of  mine 
oratory,"  and  goes  on  lower  down:  "The  reason  why  I  make  you  my 
patron  is  for  that  I  know  you  to  be  a  fauourer  of  the  learned,  and  a  main- 
tainer  of  the  souldior."  The  impression  that  the  translator  is  a  beginner 
and  a  soldier  is  confirmed  by  the  second  book  of  Amadis  of  Gaul, 
published  in  1595.  In  the  dedication  to  "  the  vertuous  yong  gentleman 
Maister  Gualter  Borough,"  signed  Lazarus  Pyott,  the  translator  says : 
"This  being  forced  on  me  by  a  friend,  though  but  a  toy,  yet  I  confesse 
deseruing  a  better  penne  then  mine  to  pollish  it,  I  aduentured  to  make 
it  my  first  work,  and  you  my  chiefe  patron  therof  ....  And  although  it 
deserue  no  chiefe  place  in  your  studie,  yet  you  may  lay  it  vp  in  some 
corner  therof,  vntill  your  best  leasure  will  affoord  you  some  idle  time  to 
peruse  these  abrupt  lines  of  an  vnlearned  Souldior,  who  hath  written 
plaine  English,  void  of  all  eloquence." 
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Anthony  Munday  was  no  tyro  in  1595.  His  earliest  extant  work, 
the  Mirrour  af  Mutabilitie,  in  which  he  tells  the  reader  "  I  haue  now  the 
third  time  presumed  on  thy  clemency,"  was  published  in  1579.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  known  facts  of  his  life  (cf.  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy] to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  ever  was  a  soldier.  It  is  true  that 
on  8  March,  1580,  there  was  licensed  to  John  Charlwood1  a  "ballat  made 
by  Anthony  Monday  of  thencoragement  of  an  Englishe  soldior  to  his 
fellow  mates."  This  is  not  extant,  but  even  if  it  were  it  would  hardly 
prove  anything.  Many  such  ballads  are  being  turned  out  at  the  present 
moment  by  people  who  have  never  worn  a  uniform. 

The  words  "plaine  English,  void  of  all  eloquence,"  quoted  above 
from  the  dedication  to  the  second  book  of  Amadis,  seem  to  foreshadow 
the  "  carping  "  complained  of  in  the  third  book  of  Primaleon.  There  are 
further  signs  of  this  in  Lazarus  Pyott's  preface  to  the  reader,  which  I  quote 
in  full  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  conveying  a  wrong  impression  : 

"  Gentle  Reader,  I  was  entreated  by  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  words  are 
of  authority  with  me,  to  set  forward  the  translation  of  the  workes  of 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  which  hath  in  diuers  languages  and  countries  in  Europe, 
passed  for  currant,  and  beene  entertayned  in  the  courts  of  great  Princes. 
And  albeit  I  freely  confesse  my  labours  might  haue  beene  better  employed, 
in  setting  foorth  some  more  serious  matter :  yet  had  my  friends  request  so 
much  power  ouer  me,  that  I  could  not  deny  him  my  paines  herein.  If  in 
satisfying  him  I  may  therwith  any  way  content  you  (which  I  desire)  I 
shall  esteeme  my  trauaile  so  much  the  better  bestowed  :  if  not,  his 
importunitie  shall  serue  me  for  excuse  :  though  I  dare  be  bould  to 
affirme,  that  if  my  woorke  be  compared  with  the  former,  it  shall  in  all 
respects  be  as  answerable  to  the  Aucthors  intent,  albeit  there  may  be  more 
then  a  daies  difference  betweene  them.  Such  as  it  is,  I  leaue  it  to  your 
friendly  perusing,  allowance,  and  correction  (if  there  be  cause)  and  my  selfe 
to  be  alwaies  At  your  disposition  L.  P." 

(i)  See  Arber's  Transcript  of  the  Stationers"  Register,  vol.  II,  p.  366. 
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The  words  "compared  with  the  former"  in  this  case  evidently  mean 
compared  with  the  first  book  of  Amadis,  translated  by  Anthony  Munday, 
and  such  a  comparison  is  absurd  if  we  regard  "  Lazarus  Pyott "  as  a 
pseudonym  of  Munday's.  It  is  clear  that  the  two  are  different,  for  we 
must  accept  all  the  above  statements  at  their  face  value.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Munday,  having  translated  the  first  book  of 
Amadis  under  his  own  name,  endeavoured  in  the  second  book  to  play 
a  silly  trick  upon  the  public  under  the  name  of  Lazarus  Pyott.  There 
remains  no  reason  for  thinking  this  name  to  be  a  pseudonym,  in  spite 
of  its  strangeness. 

It  is  evident  that  in  1595  Lazarus  Pyott  did  not  overestimate  Anthony 
Munday's  ability  as  a  translator.  In  1619  he  may  have  had  good  reason 
for  "carping."  This  was  the  year  in  which  the  first  two  books  of  Amadis 
were  reprinted,  along  with  the  third  and  fourth  books  which  are  dated 
1618.  We  may  assume  that  the  first  two  books  came  out  early  in  1619, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  some  interval  separated  them  from  the  third  book 
of  Primaleon^  which  also  appeared  in  1619  with  the  verses  reproving 
Lazarus  Pyott.  If  this  were  so,  then  the  discovery  by  "  poore  Lazarus  " 
during  this  interval  that  Anthony  Munday  had  appropriated  his  translation 
of  the  second  book  of  Amadis  would  give  him  a  good  excuse  for  provoking 
the  verses  "  Of  the  Translation,  against  a  Carper." 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  English  version  of 
Primaleon  of  Greece  appears  to  afford  another  example  of  appropriation  by 
Anthony  Munday.  In  the  second  part  (chapters  12  and  27)  Prince 
Edward  sings  three  songs  to  the  Princess  Flerida,  a  proceeding  for  which 
there  is  no  authority  either  in  the  original  or  in  the  French  version  from 
which  Munday  translated.  One  of  these  inserted  songs  is  the  well-known 
"Beauty  sat  bathing  by  a  spring,"  to  be  found  in  every  self-respecting 
English  anthology.  It  seems  incredible  that  this  exquisite  lyric  could 
have  been  written  by  the  "dismal  draper  of  misplaced  literary  ambitions," 
but  presumably  on  the  strength  of  its  occurrence  in  Primaleon  the  editor 
of  the  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse  assigns  the  poem  to  Munday.  It 
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may  however  be  noted  that  the  song  in  Primaleon  is  not  specially  appro- 
priate to  its  context — any  other  song  would  suit  as  well — and  that  it  differs 
from  the  version  in  England's  Helicon  in  several  small  particulars.  The 
absence  of  the  refrain  from  the  Primaleon  version — unless  that  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  edition  represented  in  the  British  Museum — seems  to  me 
significant.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bullen  that  this  poem  is  not  by  Munday, 
and  prefer  to  think  that  the  translator  of  Primaleon  merely  incorporated  in 
his  text  a  popular  poem  of  the  day. 
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APPENDIX     II. — TABLE    SHOWING    THE    CORRESPONDENCE 


SPANISH. 

(Original,  except 5,  which  is 
from  the  Portuguese. ) 

I. 
I5II. — PALMERIN   DE  OLIVA. 

Part  I. 

Anonymous ;  but  said 
to  be  by  a  carpenter's 
daughter  of  Burgos. 


2. 

1512. — PRIMALEON    DE 

GRECIA.  Parts  I-III. 
Forming  Part  II  of 
Palmerin  de  Oliva, 
and  apparently  written 
by  the  same  author. 


3- 

IR. 

Anonymous. 


PORTUGUESE. 

(Original.) 


ITALIAN. 

(Front  the  Spanish,  except  ia,  2a, 
zb,  ja,  #a,  jay  which  are  original,) 

I. 

1544. — PALMERINO  D'OLIVA. 

Part  I. 

Transl.  by  Mambrino 
Roseo  da  Fabriano.1 


I  A. 

1560. — PALMERINO  D'OLIVA. 

Part  II. 

[Aggiunta  alia  ia  parte.] 
By  Mambrino  Roseo. 

2. 

1548. — PRIMALEONE   DI 

GRECIA.  Parts  I-III. 
Transl.  by  Mambrino 
Roseo. 


2A. 

1560. — PRIMALEON.  Part  IV. 
[DARINEO  DI  GRECIA.] 
By  Mambrino  Roseo. 

2B. 

1566. — POLENDO  [continuing 
Primaleon,  Pt.  I,  ch.  I- 
XX].  ByPietroLauro. 

3- 

1548. — PLATIR.     Part  I. 

Transl.  by  Mambrino 
Roseo. 


(i)    Mambrino  Roseo  is  traditionally  credited  with  the  translation  of  all  the  original  books.      Where 
his  name  occurs  on  title-pages  it  is  usually  in  later  editions. 
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FRENCH. 

(From  the  Spanish,  or  Italian, 
or  both.) 

I. 

1546. — PALMERIN  D'OLIVE. 

Part  I. 

Translated    by    Jean 
Maugin. 


2. 

1550. — PRIMALEON    DE 

GRECE.        Part  I. 

Transl.    by    Francois 

de  Vernassal. 

1577.  Pt.   II.)  Translated  by 
1579.  Pt.  III.jG.  Chappuys.1 


2A. 

1583. — DARINEL  DE  GRECE. 

Pt.  I.    [Translated  by 
G.  Chappuys  ?] 


ENGLISH. 

(From  the  French,  except  perhaps 
fa,  from  the  Italian.) 

I. 

1588. — PALMERIN  D'OLIVA. 

Part  I  (i). 
1597. — PALMERIN  D'OLIVA. 

Part  I  (2). 

Transl.  by  A.  Munday. 


2. 

1589. — PALMENDOS     [=PRIMA- 
LEON.   Pt.  I,ch.  I-XX]. 

1595. — PRIMALEON.     Part  I. 

[ch.  XXI-end.] 
1596. — PRIMALEON.     Part  II. 
1619. — PRIMALEON.    Part  III. 

Transl.  by  A.  Munday. 

2A. 

[DURINE  OF  GREECE. 
Translated   by  H.  W. 
No  copy  known.] 


DUTCH. 

(From  the  French.) 

I. 

1602    (1603). — PALMERIJN 

VAN  OLIJVE.     Part  I. 
Translator  unknown. 


1621. 


2. 

PRIMALEON    VAN 

GRIECKEN.     Part  I. 
[No  copy  known.] 
-Part  II.     Translated 
by  Samuel  Min-el. 


(i)   The  version  of  Part  II  by  Gabriel  Chappuys  is  included  here,  as  from  it  the  English  translation  was 
made.     A  more  complete  version  by  Guillaume  Landr£  was  published  in  the  same  year.     (See  page  123.) 
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SPANISH. 

(Original,  except 5,  which  is 
from  the  Portuguese.) 


4- 

[FLORTIR. 
known.1] 


No  copy 


I547-- 
1548.- 


5- 

-PALMERIN  DE  INGLA- 

TERRA.     Part  I. 

-PALMERIN  DE  INGLA- 

TERRA.     Part  II. 
Translator  unknown. 


PORTUGUESE. 

(Original.) 


5- 

[1544?]  PALMEIRIM  DE  INGLA- 

TERRA.     Parts  I,  II. 
By  Francisco  de 
Moraes. 


6. 

1587. — DUARDOS  ii.     [Parts 
III,  IV  of  Palmeirim 
de  Inglaterra.] 
By  Diogo  Fernandez. 

7- 

I602.-CLARISOLDEBRETANHA. 

[Parts  V,  VI  of  Palmei- 
rim de  Inglaterra.]  By 
B.  Gongaluez  Lobato. 


ITALIAN. 

(From  the  Spanish,  except  $a,  fa, 
$a,  which  are  original.) 

3A- 

1560. — PLATIR.     Part  II. 

By  Mambrino  Roseo. 


1554.  —  FLORTIR.     Part  I. 

Transl.  by  Mambrino 
Roseo. 

4A. 

1560.  —  FLORTIR.     Part  II. 
By  Mambrino  Roseo. 

5- 

1553.  —  PALMERINO  D'ING- 

HILTERRA.       Part  I. 

1554.  —  PALMERINO  D'ING- 

HILTERRA.       Part   II. 

Transl.  by  Mambrino 
Roseo. 


[1558.]  —  PALMERINO  D'ING- 

HILTERRA.       Part  III. 

By  Mambrino  Roseo. 


(i)    The  reasons  for  presuming  the  existence  of  a  Spanish  original  are  given  on  page  109. 

%*  The  only  German  version  is  an  abridgment  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  published  late  in  the  i8th  century. 
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FRENCH. 

(From  the  Spanish,  or  Italian, 
or  both.) 


5- 

552. — PALMERIN    D'ANGLE- 

TERRE.     Part  I. 
1553. — PALMERIN    D'ANGLE- 
TERRE.     Part  II. 
Transl.  by  Jacques 
Vincent. 


ENGLISH. 

(From  the  French,  except  perhaps 
ja,  from  the  Italian. ) 


5- 

1596.— PALMERIN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Parts  I,  II. 

Transl.  by  A.  Munday. 


1 602. -PALMERIN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Part  III. 

Transl.  by  A.  Munday. 


DUTCH. 

(From  the  French. ) 


(2)  It  is  possible  that  there  was  a  French  translation  of  this  book,  as  Munday's  English  translation  speaks 
of  it  on  the  title-page  as  "  written  in  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French."  These  title-page  statements,  however, 
are  unreliable. 
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APPENDIX    III.— GENEALOGY    OF   THE    CHIEF    CHARACTERS 
IN    THE    PALMERIN    ROMANCES. 


(a)  Tarisio, 
King  of 
Hungary. 


Reymicio, 
Emperor  of 
Constantinople. 


Griana 


Primaleon, 
King  of 
Macedonia. 


Florendos, 
King  of 
Macedonia. 


(a)  Queen  of  Tarsis  +  (i)  PALMERIN  DE  OLIVA,  +  (b)  Polinarda, 

Emperor  of  Constantinople. 


Francelina  +  (2,  Pt.  I) 

POLENDOS 

(PALMENDOS). 


Fadrique, 
King  of  England. 


(2)  PRIMALEON  OF  GREECE,1 
Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
-f-  Gridonia. 


Flerida  +  Duardos. 


Florinda 
d.  of  Tarnaes, 
King  of 
Lacedemonia. 

r          i 

-  (3)  PLATIR,          Polinarda  +  (5)  PA 
Emperor  of 
Constantinople. 

LMERIN  OF  ENGLAND         Floriano 
of  the 
Desert. 

(4)  FLORTIR, 
Emperor  of  Rome. 


(6)  DUARDOS   II     +     Carmelia. 


(7)  CLARISOL  OF  BRITAIN. 


(i)  According  to  the  third  Part  of  this  book,  Primaleon  and  Gridonia  had  four  sons, 
three  of  whom  became  respectively  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  King  of  Apollonia,  and 
Duke  of  Ormedes.  The  later  chapters  of  the  book  give  the  adventures  of  the  youngest 
and  most  famous  son,  Platir,  down  to  his  marriage  with  Sidela.  The  author  of  the  book  of 
Platir  rejects  the  whole  of  this  story  as  false,  and  makes  Platir  marry  Florinda,  who  has  a 
son,  Flortir.  Gayangos  (Libras  de  Caballerias,  p.  xlv)  gives  Flortir  as  the  son  of  Platir  and 
Sidela,  but  the  name  Flortir  should  have  reminded  him  of  the  true  facts.  (See  p.  108,  n.  2.) 

At  the  end  of  the  third  Part  of  Primaleon  of  Greece,  Palmerin  de  Oliva  dies,  and  is 
succeeded  by  his  son  Primaleon  as  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  In  the  middle  of  the  book  of 
Platir,  Primaleon  is  killed  and  his  son  Platir  becomes  Emperor.  Nevertheless,  in  the  next 
book  (Palmerin  of  England),  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  is  still  the  aged  Palmerin  de 
Oliva.  Both  he  and  his  son  Primaleon  die  their  last  death  at  the  end  of  the  book  of  Palmerin 
of  England. 
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•HE  origins  of  the  system  of  book-keeping  by  double 
entry  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated.  It  is  known 
to  have  been  first  practised  in  Italy,  and  has  conse- 
quently been  referred  to  as  the  Italian  method  almost 
down  to  the  present  day,  though  this  reminder  of  its 
history  has  now  dropped  out  of  the  text-books. 

As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  double  entry  was  not  consciously 
invented  by  any  one  man,  though  there  must  have  been  an  occasion  on 
which  it  occurred  for  the  first  time  to  a  book-keeper  that  his  record  of 
a  particular  transaction  was  not  complete  unless  he  kept  his  accounts 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  with  whom  he  dealt  as  well  as  from  his 
own  and  thus  produced  a  balance  by  which  to  check  both.  When  that 
occasion  was  no  one  can  exactly  say,  but  it  probably  fell  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  Genoa  or  Florence.  The  system 
was  perfected  in  the  course  of  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
was  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  when  the  printing  press  came  to  spread 
the  practice  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  There  it  drove  out  and  superseded 
the  primitive  methods  of  accounting  which  had  satisfied  the  needs  of  a 
less  organised  commerce. 

No    complete   history   of  double-entry   book-keeping   has   yet   been 
written.     The  researches  of  Dr.  Ernst  Ludwig  Jager  of  Stuttgart  and  of 
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Karel  Peter  Kheil  of  Prague  have  paved  the  way,  while  histories  of  the 
science  in  the  country  of  its  origin  have  been  written  by  Signor  rag. 
Bariola1  and  by  Signor  Brambilla.2  Dr.  Heinrich  Sieveking  has  written 
on  Italian  and  German  origins,  and  late  in  1913  was  published  a  very 
complete  history  of  book-keeping  in  Germany,  by  Dr.  Penndorf.3  It  is 
known  that  Dr.  Kheil4  had  a  universal  history  in  manuscript  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1905,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  editor  may  be  found 
who  is  capable  of  completing  and  publishing  his  work.  Mr.  Richard 
Brown  of  Edinburgh  has  edited  a  History  of  Accounting  and  Accountants 
in  which  is  given  a  summary  of  hitherto  published  information  together 
with  much  additional  matter  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Row  Fogo.  Mr. 
H.  A.  Woolf 5  of  the  Inner  Temple  has  also  written  a  short  history.  The 
bibliography  of  the  subject  is  in  much  the  same  fragmentary  condition. 
National  bibliographies  have  appeared  for  Italy,6  France,7  and  the  Low 
Countries,8  and  attempts  at  general  bibliographies  are  included  in  the 
Histories  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Woolf. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  paper,  nor  within  the  competence  of  the 
writer  to  give  a  history  of  book-keeping ;  even  a  complete  bibliography  is 
too  wide  a  task  within  the  time  available  for  its  compilation,  but  it  may 
be  serviceable  to  describe  the  most  important  works  published  before  the 
year  1600  when  the  science  was  spreading  with  rapid  strides  over  Europe 

(1)  Plinio  Bariola.     Storia  della  ragioneria  italiana.     Milan,  1897. 

(2)  Guiseppe  Brambilla.     Storia  della  ragioneria  italiana.     Milan,  1901. 

(3)  B.  Penndorf.     Geschichte  der  Buchhaltung  in  Deutschland.     Leipzig,  1913. 

(4)  Dr.  Kheil  industriously  collected  books  on  book-keeping  of  all  ages  for  more  than 
forty  years  and  got  together  1,700  volumes,  including  many  important  early  books.     This 
collection  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  in  England 
and  Wales. 

(5)  H.  A.  Woolf.     A  short  history  of  accoiintants  and  accountancy.     London,  1912. 

(6)  Rlenco  cronologico  delle  opere  di  computisteria  e  ragioneria  vemtte  alle  luce  in  Italia 
[by  G.  Cerboni].     Rome,  1889. 

(7)  G.  Reymondin.     Bibliographic  methodique  des  Ouvrages  en  lang^^efranca^separ^4s 
de  1543  a  1908  sur  la  science  des  comptes.     Paris,  1909. 

(8)  J.   Hagers.      Bouwstoffen  voor  de  Geschiedenis  van  het  boekhouden  in  de  Neder- 
landen.     Rotterdam,  1903. 
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from  its  birth-place  in  Italy,  and  in  some  cases  to  show  the  relation  of 
these  works  to  one  another. 

PACIOLI. 

The  earliest  work  on  book-keeping  falls  just  within  the  limits  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  a  book  of  great  importance,  written  by  the 
foremost  mathematician  of  his  day,  and  giving  so  clear  and  good  an 
exposition  of  the  science  that  it  was  the  foundation  for  nearly  all  the 
useful  work  of  the  succeeding  century.1 

This  is  the  Summa  de  Arithmetica,  Geometria,  Proportions  et  Pro- 
portionalita  of  Lucas  Pacioli  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  which  was  printed 
at  Venice  by  Paganino  de  Paganini,  and  dated  in  the  colophon  10  Nov. 
1494.  The  book  is  a  folio,  and  presents  no  very  unusual  features  to  an 
eye  accustomed  to  the  rather  ponderous  volumes  which  were  freely 
produced  by  the  Venetian  presses  of  the  late  fifteenth  century. 

Of  the  308  leaves  which  make  up  the  book  only  thirteen  are  devoted 
to  book-keeping.  The  pages  are,  however,  large  and  closely  printed  :  the 
book-keeping  section  in  Kheil's  reprint  occupies  80  average  octavo  pages. 
Pacioli's  book  also  contains  the  earliest  printed  treatise  on  algebra  and 
summarises  the  mathematical  knowledge  of  his  day. 

There  are  eight  leaves  of  prefatory  matter,  without  signature.  On  the 
second  of  these  is  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Pacioli's  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  in  which  the  author  surveys  contemporary  achievements  in  Science 
and  Art,  mentioning  by  name  his  former  master,  Piero  della  Francesca, 
and  calling  him  "  the  monarch  of  painting  in  these  times."  The  dedica- 
tory epistle  is  repeated  in  Latin,  and  the  next  two  pages  are  devoted  to  a 
summary  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  in  which  the  rather  dispropor- 
tionate prominence  given  to  Accounting  shows  that  the  author  did  not 
regard  the  section  as  a  mere  appendix  to  his  mathematical  work. 

(i)  Mr.  J.  B.  Geijsbeek  {Ancient  Double  Entry  Book-keeping,  p.  9)  overstates  this. 
Gammersfelder  in  Germany,  Mennher  and  Petri  in  the  Low  Countries,  Salvador  de 
Solorzano  in  Spain,  and  a  few  others,  must  be  regarded  as  original  authors. 

L    2 
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The  recto  of  sign,  a  i  begins  the  text.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wood- 
cut intaglio  border  of  strapwork,  and  in  the  large  woodcut  initial  L  there 
is  represented  a  Franciscan  friar  holding  a  pair  of  compasses.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  a  portrait  of  the  author,  but  it  may  safely  be  asserted  to  be 
more  like  him  than  the  fanciful  bust  many  times  reproduced  by  the 
historians  of  book-keeping.  The  initial  occurs  again  in  several  parts  of 
the  book. 

The  Summa  de  Arithmetica  occurs  in  two  states.  In  the  first  the 
body  of  the  text  is  printed  in  Proctor's  type  8,  a  medium-sized  gothic. 
On  sign,  a  i,  on  which  the  text  begins,  there  is  the  broad  wood-cut  border 
and  portrait-initial  L  already  described.  In  the  second  state  of  the 
Summa,  of  which  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum  is  an  example,  not 
only  do  the  wood-cut  border  and  initial  disappear  from  a  i,  but  sigs.  a-c 
with  the  two  outside  leaves  of  sigs.  d  and  e,  and  the  outside  leaf  of 
sig.  a,  are  printed  in  Proctor's  type  10**,  a  type  not  observed  by  him 
in  any  other  book  from  Paganino's  press.  There  are  no  changes  in 
the  text  of  the  reprinted  pages,  but  that  they  are  reprinted  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  incorrect  head-lines  are  usually  corrected,  and  that 
the  type  of  the  remaining  pages  in  copies  which  contain  the  reprints 
shows  signs  of  longer  use  than  in  copies  where  the  text  type  does  not 
vary.  It  may  be  supposed  that  a  certain  number  of  the  sheets  of  the 
signatures  in  question  were  accidentally  destroyed,  and  that  type  8  was 
already  in  use.  The  sheets  had,  therefore,  to  be  supplied  in  the  nearest 
available  type. 

Fra  Luca's  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of 
224  leaves  dealing  with  arithmetic;  the  second,  of  76  leaves,  with  geometry. 
The  thirteen  leaves  beginning  on  the  verso  of  leaf  197  of  the  first  part  and 
ending  on  the  verso  of  leaf  210  are  entitled  Distinctio  nona.  Tractatus 
undecimus  particularis  de  computis  et  scripturis,  and  are  devoted  to  book- 
keeping. A  full  and  remarkably  clear  account  of  this  section  from  a 
professional  point  of  view,  written  by  Mr.  J.  Row  Fogo,  C.A.,  is  included 
in  Mr.  Richard  Brown's  History  of  Accounting  and  Accountants.  It  is, 
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therefore,  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  state  that  Fra  Luca  describes  the 
best  commercial  practice  of  Venice,  and  that  in  essentials  his  book-keeping 
resembles  that  which  is  in  use  to  this  day. 

The  twelfth  tract  of  the  ninth  distinction  which  immediately  succeeds 
the  book-keeping  portion  of  the  Summa  de  Arithmetica  had  been  printed 
before  at  Florence  in  1481. 1  It  treats  of  the  rates  of  exchange  between 
the  towns  of  Italy,  and  the  Florentine  edition  is  anonymous.  It  is  there- 
fore uncertain  whether  Pacioli  was  himself  the  author  or  merely  reprinted 
a  work  which  seemed  to  him  of  value.3 

A  second  edition  of  the  Summa  de  Arithmetica  was  printed  in  1523 
after  Paganino  had  moved  to  the  village  of  Toscolano  on  the  Lago  di 
Garda.  It  is  surprising  that  so  large  a  book  should  have  been  printed 
at  so  small  a  village,  and  I  believe  that  the  reason  for  Paganino's  move 
is  to  be  found  in  the  remarkable  title  of  the  book,  which  is  eloquent  on 
the  attractions  of  his  new  home.  After  naming  the  book,  it  continues  : 
"  newly  printed  at  Toscolano  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Benaco  most 
renowned  for  carp  :  a  most  agreable  spot,  famous  for  the  ancient  and 
evident  ruins  of  the  noble  city  of  Benaco  :  dowered  with  numberless 
Imperial  epitaphs  cut  in  ancient  and  beautiful  letters,  and  with  marbles 
of  the  finest  and  most  admirable  colours,  and  quantities  of  fragments  of 
alabaster,  porphyry,  and  serpentine.  Dear  reader  you  may  be  sure  on  the 
word  of  an  eye-witness  that  hidden  underground  there  are  objects  worthy 
of  admiration."  3 

Henry  Morley  in  his  life  of  Jerome  Cardan  remarks  :  "  Fra  Luca, 
with  a  clerical  enjoyment  of  good  living,  took  so  heartily  to  the  fine  carp 
of  the  lake  that  he  could  not  forbear  from  making  honourable  mention 

(1)  Questo  e  el  libra  che  tracta  di  mercantie  et  usanze  de  paesi.      4°.      Florence, 
Francesco  di  Dino,  1481.     Dec.  10. 

(2)  The  question  is  fully  discussed  in  V.  Vianello  Luca  Pacioli  nella  storia  della 
ragioneria.     Messina.      1896. 

(3)  The  second  edition  is  printed  to  imitate  the  first  very  closely  ;  the  title-page  has 
been  made  a  more  important  feature  as  was  now  the  fashion.     It  is  surrounded  by  an 
inferior  copy  of  the  strapwork  border  of  1494. 
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of  them  on  his  title-page."  The  fact  is  that  Fra  Luca  died  in  1514,  nine 
years  before  the  second  edition  was  printed,  and  therefore  this  enthusiastic 
title-page  must  be  the  work  of  the  Venetian  printer  enjoying  the  beauties 
of  the  Lake  of  Gar  da. 

In  a  preface  to  a  treatise  on  book-keeping  by  Andreas  Wagner,1 
published  at  Magdeburg  in  1802,  the  author  states  that  he  is  the  possessor 
of  a  book  of  which  he  gives  the  following  description  :  "  La  Scuola 
perfetta  dei  mercanti.  Des  Fra  Paciolo  da  santo  sepulchro.  Venetia, 
1504.  In  this  book,"  continues  Wagner,  "which  consists  of  246  very 
badly  printed  pages,  and  is  dedicated  to  Giacomo  Brunani,  the  Head  of 
the  German  House  at  Venice,  is  to  be  found  firstly  an  explanation  of  the 
contemporary  Venetian  coins  and  weights,  secondly  a  very  short  method 
of  calculation,  and  lastly,  in  an  appendix,  a  treatise  on  double  entry 
book-keeping."  No  copy  of  the  book  thus  described  by  Wagner  is  known 
to  exist  and  much  has  been  written  on  the  question  whether  it  be  really 
by  Pacioli.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  a  schedule  of  his  works  presented  by 
him  to  the  Venetian  Senate  in  1508  with  an  application  for  copyright, 
and  it  is  known  that  in  the  year  1504  he  was  not  at  Venice  to  superintend 
its  production.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  conclusion  reached  by 
Prof.  Vianello2  is  right,  that  the  Scuola  perfetta  is  a  garbled  reprint  of 
parts  of  the  Summa  de  Arithmetica  brought  out  by  some  enterprising 
publisher  on  the  expiration  in  1504  of  the  ten  years'  privilege  attaching 
to  that  important  work. 

Several  translations  of  the  part  of  Pacioli's  book  which  deals  with 
book-keeping  were  published  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  first  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Jager  as  part  of  his  book  Lucas  Paccioli 
und  Simon  Stevin  nebst  einigen  jiingeren  Schriftstellern  uber  Buchhaltung. 
Prof.  Vincenzo  Gitti  next  published  a  modern  Italian  version  at  Turin 
in  1878.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  translated  into  Russian  by 

(1)  Neues  Vollstandiges  und  allgemeines  Lehrbuch  des  Buchhaltens  fur  jede  Art  der 
Handlung  passend  .   .  .   Entworfen  .   .   .  von  Andreas  Wagner.    4°.    Magdeburg,  1802. 

(2)  V.  Vianello.     Luca  Paciolo  nella  storie  della  ragioneria.     pp.  58-61. 
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Waldenberg  (St.  Petersburg,  1893),  into  Dutch,  under  the  title  Paduoltfs 
Verhandding  over  de  Koopmansboekhouding,  published  at  Rotterdam  in 
1896,  and  into  Bohemian  by  Kheil.  This  last  translation  has  the  merit 
of  being  accompanied  by  a  trustworthy  literal  reprint  of  the  original 
edition,  than  which  it  is  much  more  convenient  for  working  purposes. 

Late  in  1914  the  whole  of  Pacioli's  book-keeping  chapter  was 
published  in  facsimile,  together  with  a  free  translation  into  English,  by 
Mr.  John  B.  Geijsbeek,1  a  Certified  Public  Accountant  of  Denver, 
Colorado.  This  book  should  prove  very  useful  to  historical  students  of 
book-keeping,  but  it  does  not  add  to  our  bibliographical  knowledge. 

MANZONI. 

The  Summa  de  Arithmetica  had  a  wide  influence  in  Europe.  The 
chapters  on  book-keeping  were  adapted  and  translated  many  times  in  the 
course  of  the  succeeding  century,  and  indeed  where  they  are  not  directly 
copied  it  is  usually  evident  that  the  authors  of  books  on  accounts  were 
familiar  with  Pacioli's  tract. 

The  Summa  de  Arithmetica  is,  as  has  been  mentioned,  an  exceedingly 
unhandy  book,  and  by  the  year  i5342  must  have  been  looked  upon  as 
very  old-fashioned  in  form.  In  that  year  there  appeared  at  Venice  an 
adaptation  of  the  De  scripturis  by  Domenico  Manzoni  of  Oderzo,  entitled 
Quaderno  Doppio  col  suo  Giornale.  It  is  a  small  quarto  in  italic  letter, 
published  by  Comin  di  Tridino,  who  must  have  found  it  a  valuable 
property,  judging  by  the  number  of  editions  which  it  passed  through. 
The  real  importance  of  the  book  is  that  it  gives  full  examples  of  the 
Inventory,  Journal  and  Ledger  carried  out  in  the  name  of  Alvise 
Vallaresso,  the  author's  patron,  to  whom  also  the  book  is  dedicated. 

(1)  J.  B.  Geijsbeek.     Ancient  Double- Entry  Book-keeping.     4°.     Denver,  Colorado, 
1914. 

(2)  The  date  1534  for  Manzoni  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Cerboni's  Elenco  Crono- 
logicO)  and  has  been  extensively  quoted,  but  no  copy  of  the  first  edition  is  mentioned  in 
that  work,  and  the  edition  of  1540,  of  which  a  copy  is  in  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants,  is  the  earliest  available  for  examination. 
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These  examples  occupy  over  three-quarters  of  the  book,  and  are  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Brown  to  be  very  careful  work.  The  remaining  19  leaves 
contain  the  substance  of  the  De  Computis,  rearranged,1  and  to  some  extent 
rewritten  in  more  literary  Italian  than  Pacioli's  rather  awkward  and  Latin - 
bestrewn  sentences.  At  the  end  of  his  Preface  to  the  Reader,  Manzoni  dis- 
claims any  aspiration  to  style  in  these  words  :  "  Dear  reader,  do  not  expect 
any  ornamental  language  but  my  pure  mother-tongue,  which  I  have  learnt 
in  ordinary  conversation,  because  I  have  no  object  but  to  make  you  an 
expert  book-keeper :  fine  language  I  must  learn  from  others."  In  the  later 
editions  he  is  more  confident,  and  one  can  only  hope  that  the  following 
is  not  an  ungrateful  hit  at  Fra  Luca,  from  whom  he  has  stolen  most  of  the 
material  for  his  book :  "  With  regard  to  style,  I  have  contrived  to  speak 
pure  Italian,  and  not  mincing  and  affected  Tuscan."  I  am  afraid  that  this 
probably  refers  to  Fra  Luca's  Tuscan  birthplace,  Borgo  San  Sepolcro. 

In  1564  what  was  at  least  the  fourth  edition  of  Manzoni's  book 
appeared  from  the  same  publisher  under  the  new  title  Libra  mercantile 
ordinato  col  suo  Giornak  et  Alfabeto.  This  contains  nearly  all  the  matter 
of  the  earlier  editions,  slightly  rearranged  and  with  certain  additions. 
Ch.  15  of  1540,  the  instructions  for  using  the  table  of  all  the  entries  in  the 
journal  and  ledger,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  an  explanation 
of  roman  numerals  as  used  in  books  of  account  is  in  its  place.  The 
ledger,  which  was  formerly  called  Quaderno,  is  now  called  Libro  Maestro. 
At  the  end  of  the  ledger  are  directions  for  making  an  index,  or  estratto 
semplice,  in  which  the  names  occurring  in  the  ledger  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically under  their  Christian  names.  This  is  followed  by  the  Instruction 
for  using  the  Table  already  mentioned,  after  which  is  another  elaborate 
chapter  of  directions  for  making  what  is  described  as  an  Alfabeto  Doppio. 
In  this  index  entries  are  arranged  under  Christian  names  as  before,  and 
each  letter  is  again  sub-divided  alphabetically  under  cognome,  or  surnames. 

(i)  Mr.  J.  B.  Geijsbeek  (Ancient  Double-Entry  Book-keeping,  p.  29)  gives  a  useful 
table  showing  the  correspondences  between  Pacioli,  Manzoni,  Pietra  Indirizzo  degli 
Economi,  and  Ympyn  Nietiive  Instructie. 
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At  the  end  of  the  book  are  1 2  pages  of  calligraphic  wood-cuts,  the  work  of 
two  famous  writers  of  the  day,  Francesco  Alunno  and  Frate  Vespasiano 
Anfiareo.  The  leaves  containing  these  wood-cuts  are  often  missing,  but 
copies  of  all  editions  from  1564  onwards  should  contain  them.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  copies  dated  1573  and  1574  do  not  in  any  true  sense 
belong  to  separate  editions,  the  unsold  copies  of  1573  having  been  hand- 
stamped  with  an  extra  I  at  the  end  of  the  roman  numerals  giving  the  date. 

YMPYN. 

We  may  now  trace  the  spread  of  the  Italian  method  of  book-keeping 
by  noticing  the  books  which  appeared  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
incorporating  with  varying  exactness  the  matter  contained  in  Dist.  IX, 
Tract.  XI  of  the  Summa  de  Arithmetica. 

At  Antwerp  in  1543  there  appeared  in  Dutch,1  and  in  the  same 
year  in  French,2  a  book  by  Jehan  Ympyn  Christoffels  which  is  mainly  a 
literal  translation  of  Pacioli's  book-keeping  treatise,  though  in  parts  it  is 
considerably  amplified.  Curiously  enough  it  seems  that  Ympyn  did  not 
know  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  his  book,  for  he 
mentions  Pacioli  in  his  preface  without  any  particular  acknowledgment, 
and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  obtained  the  treatise  which  follows 
from  one  Jehan  Paulo  de  Biancy  at  Venice.  All  researches  on  the  part  of 
Kheil  to  discover  who  this  personage  was  resulted  in  failure ;  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  was  a  Venetian  merchant  who  had  used  Pacioli's  book 
and  rewritten  parts  of  it  for  his  own  use  in  the  light  of  practical  experience. 

However  Ympyn  became  possessed  of  the  material  for  his  book  he 
died  before  its  publication,  and  both  the  Dutch  and  French  editions  were 
published  by  his  widow,  Anna  Swinters. 

(1)  Nieuwe  Instntctie  ende  bewijs  der  looffdijcker  Consten  des   Rekenboecks.     Fol. 
Antwerp,  1543. 

(2)  Nouvelle  Instruction,  et  remonstration  de  la  tres  excellente  Sciece  du  liure  de 
Compte.     4°.     Antwerp,  1543.     There  is  a  copy  of  this  in  B.M.      It  is  not  a  folio  as 
described  by  Kheil. 
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Ympyn's  book  was  also  translated  into  English.  The  only  known 
copy  of  the  English  translation  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Nicolai  Museum 
at  Reval.1 

This  translation,  which  appeared  in  1547,  is  entitled  A  notable  and 
very  excellente  woorke  how  to  keepe  a  boke  of  accomptes,  and  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  another  work  of  very  similar  title  concerning  which  I  am 
about  to  give  such  facts  as  are  known. 

OLDCASTLE. 

A  difficulty  in  writing  of  the  early  bibliography  of  book-keeping  is 
the  rarity  of  the  books  described.  They  were  not  books  for  the  library, 
and  were  exposed  to  influences  as  destructive  as  the  "  puerorum  unguibus  " 
complained  of  by  Dr.  Leedes,  the  book -loving  headmaster  of  Bury 
Grammar  School.  Of  many  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  paper  there 
exist,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  only  one  or  two  copies,  and 
unfortunately  the  first  English  book  on  book-keeping  does  not  seem  to 
have  survived  at  all.  Our  knowledge  of  the  book  is  drawn  from  a  reprint 
of  it  which  appeared  in  1588.  This  is  entitled  A  brief e  instruction  and 
maner  how  to  keepe  bookes  of  Accompts  ...  by  John  Mellis,  a  Southwark 
schoolmaster.  In  the  address  To  the  Reader  in  this  book  are  these 
words  :  "  And  knowe  ye  for  certaine,  that  I  prefume  ne  ufurpe  not  to 
fet  forth  this  worke  of  mine  owne  labour  and  induftrie,  for  truly  I  am 
but  the  renuer  and  reuiuer  of  an  auncient  old  copie  printed  here  in 
London  the  14.  of  Auguft.  1543.  Then  collected,  and  publifhed,  made 
and  fet  forth  by  one  Hugh  Oldcaftle  Scholemafter,  who  as  appeareth  by 
his  treatife  then  taught  Arithmetike,  and  this  booke  in  Saint  Ollaves 
parifh  in  Marke  Lane." 

In  spite  of  this  precise  information,  no  other  trace  of  the  existence 
of  Oldcastle's  book  is  to  be  found  except  that  given  by  B.  F.  Foster  in 
the  preface  to  his  Origin  and  Progress  of  Book-keeping,  1852.  Foster 

(i)  It  was  first  described   by  Dr.   Hugo  Balg  in  the    Zeitschrift  fur  Buchhaltung, 
April,  1893. 
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gives  (p.  8)  the  exact  title  of  Oldcastle's  book,  and,  the  bibliographers 
being  silent,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  where  he  can  have  found  this  unless 
it  was  from  a  copy  of  the  book  itself. 

We  know,  however,  from  Mellis'  reprint  of  1588  that  Oldcastle  was 
little  more  than  a  literal  translator  of  Pacioli.  The  chapters  on  banking 
are  omitted  and  certain  others  not  in  accordance  with  English  usage 
remodelled.  Oldcastle  adds  certain  new  features — a  description  of  the 
profit  and  loss  account,  and  a  revised  method  of  keeping  the  books  of 
small  shops.1 

SCHWEICKER. 

This  was  the  book  which  first  brought  the  Italian  method  to  England, 
in  the  same  year  in  which  Ympyn's  Nieuwe  Instructie  gave  it  to  Dutch 
and  French  readers.  Six  years  later  the  only  German  book  which  belongs 
directly  to  the  Pacioli  School  appeared  at  Niirnberg.  This  was  Wolfgang 
Schweicker's  Zwifach  Buchhalten?  printed  by  Johann  Petreius,  who  had 
already  published  a  book  of  more  primitive  type  by  Johann  Gottlieb. 

Schweicker  takes  Manzoni  for  his  model  and  follows  him  closely. 
The  specimen  books  of  account,  however,  which  illustrate  the  book,  are 
Schweicker's  own  work,  and  very  carefully  executed  they  are.  It  will 
scarcely  be  believed  that  in  a  work  which  professes  to  teach  the  science 
of  book-keeping,  the  final  balance  is  wrong  by  more  than  100  florins. 

CARDAN. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  books  inspired  by  the  chapter  in 
Pacioli's  Summa  de  Arithmelica,  there  is  one  more  to  be  noticed,  though 

(1)  Pacioli's   chapters   7,    II,    18,    19   arc   omitted.      The   correspondence    of   other 
chapters  is  as  follows  : 

Mellis  15  =  Pacioli  26.          Mellis  20  =  Pacioli  31.          Mellis  22  =  Pacioli  33. 
,,      19=      ,,      28.  „     21=      ,,      32.  ,,     25=      „      36. 

At  the  end  of  his  reprint  Mellis  give  specimen  books  of  account. 

(2)  Z-wifach  Buchhalten  sampt  seinen  Giornal  des  selben  Beschlus,  auch   Rechnung 
zuthun   &c.       Durch    Wolfgang  Schweicker  Senior,  von   Niirnberg,  yetz   in    Venedig 
wonend  mil  allem  fleis  gemacht  und  zTtsatnen  bracht. 
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it  was  not  published  with  the  object  of  instructing  merchants  in  a  correct 
method  of  book-keeping.  This  is  Jerome  Cardan's  Practica  Arithmetic^ 
published  at  Milan  by  Bernardino  Calusco  in  1539.*  A  great  part  of 
this  book  deals  with  errors  detected  by  Cardan  in  the  Sitmma  de 
Arithmetica.  Chapter  60,  however,  which  is  a  short  and  quite  remarkably 
clear  exposition  of  the  principles  of  double  entry,  does  not  amend  the 
Tractatus  de  scripturis.  There  are  no  examples,  and  the  author's  aim  is 
not  to  instruct  the  would-be  book-keeper,  but  to  summarise  a  science 
which  had  been  considered  worthy  by  Pacioli  to  rank  as  a  branch  of 
applied  mathematics.  Cardan  was  not  satisfied  that  he  had  made  the 
matter  clear,  for  he  says  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  :  "  So  much  will 
suffice  for  the  expert.  But  to  the  inexperienced  in  this  science  I  do  not 
think  that  I  could  make  it  clear  even  if  I  had  taken  up  this  whole  book 
in  explaining  it." 

TAGLIENTE. 

Having  now  described  the  books  on  book-keeping  which  are  directly 
related  to  the  Summa  de  Arithmetica,  it  will  be  well  to  take  the  countries 
of  Europe  in  turn,  and  consider  the  books  published  in  each  in  which  no 
part  of  Pacioli's  text  is  incorporated,  though  the  principles  he  describes  are 
used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  of  them. 

The  great  commercial  activities  of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century  must 
have  kept  many  hundreds  of  book-keepers  busy,  and  in  spite  of  that 
propensity  among  merchants  to  trust  to  luck,  which  is  still  common,  there 
was  evidently  a  demand  for  instruction  in  the  science  of  book-keeping.  In 
1525  Giovann'  Antonio  Tagliente  published  at  Venice  two  short  cuts  to 
book-keeping  which  are  the  forerunners  of  many  hundreds  of  A  B  C 
methods  published  in  all  ages  down  to  the  present  day. 

Of  these  two  pamphlets  one  describes  double,  the  other  single  entry. 
The  first  is  a  quarto  of  24  leaves  with  no  title-page.     On  the  recto  of  a  i  is 

(i)  The  Practica  Arithmetice  was  reprinted  in  the  complete  edition  of  Cardan's 
works  published  at  Leyden  in  1663,  and  the  chapter  on  book-keeping  by  Prof.  Vine. 
Gitti  at  Turin  in  1882. 
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a  short  preface  stating  that  the  author,  considering  how  necessary  it  is  for 
gentlemen  and  merchants  to  understand  the  method  of  keeping  accounts, 
has  composed  this  guide  with  the  help  of  Maestro  Alvise  de  la  Fontana. 
The  body  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  rules  for  describing  all  sorts  of 
transactions,  three  or  four  to  a  page,  each  immediately  succeeded  by  an 
example.  On  the  recto  of  the  last  leaf  is  a  colophon1  stating  that  the  title 
of  the  work  is  Luminario  di  Arithmetica. 

The  other  pamphlet,  describing  single  entry  (libra  ugnolo)  consists 
of  1 6  leaves  only,  and  begins  in  the  same  way  on  ai  with  a  preface  in 
which  Tagliente  says  how  necessary  he  considers  single  entry  book- 
keeping for  merchants  and  "Artesani" — the  libra  doppio,  as  stated  above, 
being  addressed  to  gentlemen  and  merchants.  In  this  book  the  rules 
and  examples  are  in  large  type  and  only  one  to  each  page.  At  the  end 
is  a  colophon  in  the  same  form  as  before,  and  giving  the  book  the  same 
name  of  Luminario  di  Arithmetica,  though  the  pamphlets  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  different  classes. 

An  octavo  edition  of  the  Libro  Doppio  was  printed  in  1533  and  was 
succeeded  by  various  leaflets  of  the  same  character  which  were  published 
from  time  to  time  in  Venice. 

The  first  of  these  successors  of  Tagliente  in  order  of  date  is  a  little 
octavo  of  8  leaves,  entitled  Opera  che  insegna  a  tener  libro  doppio,  e  a 
far  partite,  e  ragion  de  Banchi,  e  de  Mercantie,  e  a  riportare  le  partite. 
Nouamente  stampata.  This  was  printed  in  1539,  and  resembles  Tagliente's 
Libro  ugnolo  in  arrangement.  In  1551  Bartolommeo  Fontana,  Tagliente's 
collaborator,  set  his  name  to  a  badly  printed  little  brochure  of  4  leaves 
entitled  Ammaestramento  nouo  che  insegna  a  tener  libro  ordinariamente  ad 
uso  di  questa  inclita  citta  di  Venezia.  A  rather  more  ambitious  pamphlet 
of  the  same  year  is  Un  modo  novamente  ritrovato  cKinsegna  tener  libro 

(i)  The  British  Museum  copy  of  this  book  has  the  colophon  slightly  reset,  but  in  other 
respects  it  resembles  the  copy  at  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants.  There  is  an 
article  on  Tagliente's  accounting  books  by  Signer  P.  Rigobon  in  the  Ragioniere  for  1894 
(Serie  II,  Vol.  X). 
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doppio.  This  consists  of  12  leaves,  and  offers  information  varying  from 
the  cutting  of  pens  to  the  rates  of  exchange  between  the  principal  towns 
of  Italy.  Fontana's  Ammaestramento  nuovo  was  republished  in  1583  in 
an  enlarged  form  extending  to  8  leaves. 

All  these  books  are  of  the  chap  book  order  and  no  doubt  many 
others  of  the  same  kind  circulated  in  Venice  at  this  time  of  which  copies 
have  not  been  preserved. 

CASANOVA. 

In  1558  Comin  di  Tridino,  the  publisher  of  Manzoni's  Quaderno 
doppio,  printed  a  book  of  more  importance.  This  was  Alvise  Casanova's 
Specchio  lucidissimo.  There  is  in  this  book  a  preface  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  author  and  a  friend,  in  which  Casanova  refers  in 
honourable  terms  to  Pacioli  and  Manzoni.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
many  years  before  he  had  seen  a  little  quarto  book  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  written  by  one  Tagliente,  who  kept  a  writing-school,  and  that  he 
has  also  heard  the  Blind  Hawker  on  the  Rialto  bridge  chanting  the  title 
of  a  book  which  teaches  the  usual  method  of  book-keeping.  This  is 
Fontana's  brochure  already  mentioned.  Casanova's  friend  answers  by 
begging  him  not  to  repeat  the  hawker's  cry.  He  has  seen  the  books  and 
they  are  only  fit  to  wrap  sardines  in. 

Casanova's  book  is  written  with  a  special  purpose.  Pacioli  and 
Manzoni  had  failed  to  deal  with  the  accounts  of  companies  or 
partnerships — Pacioli  avoiding  the  point  by  recommending  that  the 
accounts  should  be  kept  separately.1  Casanova  supposes  the  case  of 
two  brothers  who  build  a  ship  which  they  send  on  foreign  ventures 
in  which  is  invested  the  capital  of  several  merchants.  He  gives  ex- 
amples of  the  accounts  at  length,  and  also  those  of  agents  or  factors 
who  buy  and  sell  for  their  masters  and  have  to  account  for  money  and 
goods  received. 

(i)  Brambilla,  p.  66. 
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COTRUGLI. 

In  1573  there  appeared  at  Venice  a  small  octavo  entitled  Delia 
Mercatura  et  del  Mercante  perfetto.  This  has  attained  some  unmerited 
fame  from  the  fact  that  it  claims  in  the  colophon  to  have  been  written  in 
the  year  1463  "  apud  castrum  Serpici,"  near  Naples,  by  one  Benedetto 
Cotrugli  of  Ragusa.  If  this  is  true,  the  three  pages  devoted  to  book- 
keeping are  the  earliest  known  theoretical  writing  on  the  subject.  But 
in  any  case  they  are  not  of  great  importance  as  they  do  no  more  than 
mention  the  three  books,  memorial,  journal,  and  ledger  without  any 
attempt  to  explain  their  use.  A  second  edition  of  this  book,  Brescia, 
1602,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  Dr.  Kheil  has  written  a  pamphlet 
reprinting  the  chapter  on  book-keeping  and  discussing  its  importance.1 

PIETRA. 

But  the  best  author  of  the  century  in  Italy,  and  the  only  one  who 
makes  any  improvement  on  Pacioli,  is  Don  Angelo  Pietra,  a  monk  of  the 
Benedictine  house  of  San  Giovanni  Battista  d'Oriana.  In  1586  he 
published  his  Indirizzo  degli  Economi  at  Mantua.  It  is  a  small  folio 
treating  of  the  accounts  of  monasteries,  and  is  a  careful  and  efficient  piece 
of  work.  The  novelty  in  theory  introduced  by  Pietra  is  the  analysing  of 
journal  entries  in  great  detail  in  the  ledger. 

This  monastic  book  of  accounts  is  certainly  the  clearest  and  easiest 
to  follow  that  we  have  met  with  so  far.  It  would  be  difficult  to  judge 
if  Pietra,  and  his  successor,  the  Jesuit  Flori  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  any  influence  on  mercantile  book-keeping,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
business  men  had  something  to  learn  from  the  methodical  treatment  of 
these  monastic  authors. 

SCHREIBER. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a  book  founded  on  the  Quaderno 
doppio  of  Manzoni  had  been  published  at  Niirnberg  in  1549.  Before, 

(i)   Benedetto    Cotrugli  Rattgeo.       Ein   Beitrag  zur   Geschichte    der    Buchhaltung. 
Vienna,   1906. 
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however,  the  original  work  of  Pacioli  had  thus  found  its  way  into  Germany, 
at  least  three  works  on  double-entry  book-keeping  had  been  published, 
the  authors  of  which  were  more  or  less  conversant  with  Italian  methods, 
though  their  books  contain  certain  distinctively  German  features. 

The  earliest  of  these  is  a  small  octavo  of  very  varied  contents  by 
Henrich  Schreiber,  or  Henricus  Grammateus  as  he  began  to  call  himself 
after  taking  his  master's  degree  at  Vienna  in  1518.  The  title  occupies 
17  long  lines  of  type,  but  it  may  be  referred  to  shortly  as  Ayn  new 
Kunstlich  Buech. 

Schreiber's  book  was  printed  at  Niirnberg  in  1 5  2 1 x  by  Johann  Stuchs 
for  the  well-known  Viennese  publisher  Lucas  Alantsee,  about  an  eighth 
part  of  it  being  devoted  to  a  very  rough  account  of  Buchhalten  durch 
Zornal  Kaps  und  Schuldtbuch.  The  curious  word  Kaps  or  Capus,  for 
which  there  is  no  satisfactory  etymology,  indicates  a  book  devoted  to 
the  impersonal  accounts  of  the  ledger,  which  it  was  the  German  practice 
to  keep  in  a  separate  book. 

Schreiber's  only  merit  is  that  of  being  first  in  the  field,  and  even 
German  authors  are  inclined  to  accept  Mr.  Row  Fogo's  estimate,  when 
he  says  :  "  It  seems  better  on  the  whole  not  to  trouble  to  find  out  the 
arithmetic  master's  intentions,  for  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  he 
himself  knew  much  about  what  he  was  professing  to  teach."  Nevertheless, 
the  New  Kunstlich  Buech  was  reprinted  many  times2  and  one  Jacob 
Kaltenbrunner,  who  published  an  arithmetic  in  1565,  incorporated  the 
book-keeping  portion  of  Schreiber's  work  without  acknowledgment  in 
his  book. 

(1)  From  the  fact  that  the  preface  is  dated  from  Vienna  in  1518  it  has  been  asserted 
(most  recently  by  Dr.  Penndorf,  Geschichte  der  B.,  p.  107)  that  the  book  was  published 
in  that  year,  but  the  examples  of  books  of  account  are  dated  1521,  which  gives  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  did  not  appear  till  that  date. 

(2)  According  to   Dr.   Penndorf  there   were  editions  in    1531    and   1538.      It   was 
certainly  reprinted  in  1544  and  at  Frankfort  in  1572  under  slightly  varying  titles. 
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GOTTLIEB. 

Numerous  works  on  book-keeping  appeared  in  Germany  from  this 
time  onward.  Dr.  Penndorf  has  described  them  in  a  careful  chapter  of 
his  history  of  book-keeping  in  Germany,  so  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
review  the  German  books  generally,  giving  such  additional  details  as  may 
seem  useful. 

The  first  book  published  in  Germany  which  is  entirely  devoted  to 
book-keeping  is  Johann  Gottlieb's  Ein  Teutsch  verstendig  Buchhalten  fur 
Herren  oder  Geselschaffter.  4°.  Niirnberg,  1531.  This  first  edition  is  very 
rare.  Two  or  possibly  three  copies  are  recorded  in  Germany,  and  there  is 
one  at  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants.  It  consists  of  only  22 
leaves,  but  unlike  Schreiber's  exposition  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  with 
practical  experience,  for  Gottlieb  is  known1  to  have  held  an  administrative 
post  in  Niirnberg.  In  his  second  work,  Buchhalten,  zwei  Kilnstliche  vnnd 
verstendige  Buchhalten,  which  appeared  in  1546,  he  alleges  this  public 
work  as  the  reason  why  he  has  not  before  brought  out  an  improved 
edition  of  his  earlier  work.  The  new  book  gives  fuller  examples  than 
the  Teutsch  verstendig  Buchhalten,  and  omits  or  reduces  to  a  more  concise 
form  much  of  the  text  of  the  latter.  Gottlieb's  second  book  was  printed 
by  John  Petreius,  the  bookseller  who  three  years  later  undertook  the 
publication  of  Schweiker's  Zwifach  Buchhalten. 

ELLENBOGEN. 

In  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  Gottlieb's  two  books  there 
appeared  in  1537  Buchhalten  auff  Preussische  miintze  by  Erhardt  von 
Ellenbogen,  a  schoolmaster  at  Danzig.  This  book  was  printed,  for  a 
reason  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  at  the  distant  town  of  Wittenberg, 
and  has  become  extremely  rare.  The  only  copy  at  present  known  is  in 
the  University  Library  at  Konigsberg,  and  of  this  there  is  an  accurate 
transcription  by  Dr.  Kheil  in  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants. 
Ellenbogen  begins  his  preface  by  saying  that  he  learnt  book-keeping  in 


(i)  Penndorff,  p.  113. 
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three  hours,  a  statement  which  has  a  familiar  ring  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  a  certain  class  of  book-keeping  manual  at  the  present 
day.  His  book  is,  however,  commended  by  Dr.  Penndorf  as  in  certain 
respects  an  advance  on  Gottlieb's  first  attempt  of  six  years  earlier. 


UNDTERRICHT. 

The  first  book  to  appear  after  the  publication  in  1549  of  Schweicker's 
translation  of  Manzoni  was  an  anonymous  folio  entitled  Undterricht  eines 
gantzen  Handelbuchs,  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1559.  This  book  stands 
entirely  out  of  the  line  of  advance  so  far  as  the  progress  of  the  Italian 
system  of  double  entry  in  Germany  is  concerned,  though  it  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work  in  its  own  way.  It  deals  exhaustively  with  the  accounts 
to  be  kept  by  agents  on  behalf  of  their  masters  for  goods  bought  and 
sold  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  thus  it  is  comparable  to  the  last 
section  of  Casanova's  Specchio  luddissimo  which  had  appeared  at  Venice 
the  year  before.  The  German  book  is  much  more  detailed  and  the  system 
it  describes  is  more  complicated,  but  in  some  ways  the  two  correspond 
closely. 

GAMMERSFELDER. 

In  the  library  of  the  Nikolai-Gymnasium  at  Reval  is  a  most  interesting 
volume  containing  four  books  on  accounting.  The  first  is  the  unique 
copy  of  the  English  edition  of  Ympyn's  Nieuwe  Instructie,  which  has 
already  been  described.  The  second  book  is  a  copy  of  Schweicker's 
Zwifach  Buchhalten  of  1549,  and  the  third  is  a  book  which  is  described 
by  Dr.  Penndorf  as  the  most  important  work  on  book-keeping  which 
appeared  in  Germany  during  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  also  extremely 
rare  ;  the  only  other  copy  at  present  recorded  is  to  be  found  at  Danzig. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  as  follows  :  Buchhalten  durch  Zwey  Bucher  nach 
Italianischer  Art  vnd  weise  gestellt  Durch  Sebastian  Gamersfelder  von 
Passaw  Burger  vnd  Deudscher  Schulmeister  zu  Dantzigk  .  ,  .  /J/o. 

The  two  known  copies  of  this  book  differ  in  the  following  way.  The 
Reval  copy  has  a  short  conclusion  in  which  Gammersfelder  answers  the 
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question  asked  by  the  reader  as  to  how  a  German  schoolmaster,  who  has 
no  commercial  experience,  is  able  to  write  a  work  on  book-keeping.  In 
the  copy  at  Danzig  the  conclusion  (Schlussworf)  is  longer,  and  the  author 
explains  that  just  as  Schweicker1  and  Ympyn,  whom  he  mentions  by 
name,  did  not  invent  the  science  of  book-keeping,  but  relied  on  the 
Italian  practice  of  many  hundred  years,  so  he  has  made  use  of  their 
books  in  learning  the  science  of  which  he  writes. 

Dr.  Hugo  Balg  of  Reval  has  described  Gammersfelder's  book  in  a 
series  of  twelve  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Buchhaltung 
in  1900.  He  has  the  highest  praise  for  the  clearness  of  the  schoolmaster's 
directions  and  for  the  manner  in  which  the  examples  are  selected  so  as 
to  illustrate  varying  classes  of  entries  systematically  and  without  repetition. 
This  praise  is  repeated  by  Dr.  Penndorf,  who  calls  the  Buchhalten  durch 
zwei  Bucher  the  earliest  useful  book  on  accounting  in  the  German 

language. 

SARTORIUS. 

There  is  at  Danzig  a  copy  of  another  book  on  book-keeping  printed 
in  that  town  two  years  later  in  1572.  It  is  described  by  Dr.  Penndorf 
as  being  an  imitation  of  Gammersfelder's  book.  It  is  partly  in  rhyme, 
and  Penndorf's  account  conveys  the  impression  that  it  belongs  to  the 
class,  of  which  we  have  already  seen  something,  of  short-cut  or  cram  books. 

GOESSENS. 

The  last  work  on  book-keeping  published  in  Germany  in  the  sixteenth 
century  is  by  a  Huguenot  refugee  from  the  Low  Countries  named 
Passchier  Goessens.  It  was  issued  at  Hamburg  in  1594  and  is  more 
remarkable  for  clearness  of  arrangement  and  handsome  appearance  than 
for  any  technical  advance  in  method.  It  is  one  of  the  few  early  books 
on  accounting  which  seems  to  be  fairly  common,  though  whether  this 
implies  popularity  or  the  reverse  it  is  difficult  to  say.  A  copy  in  the 

(i)  Gammersfelder  calls  him  Simon  Schweicker,  though  his  name  as  it  appears  on 
the  title-page  of  the  Zwifach  Btichhalten  is  Wolfgang. 
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Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  is  interesting  for  its  binding,  which  is 
in  the  style  used  for  books  of  account  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
bands  are  cut  off  short  instead  of  being  laced  in,  and  two  separate  cords 
are  passed  under  the  bands,  and  secured  by  passing  them  through  the 
back  of  the  binding,  which  is  stiffened  with  a  strip  of  strong  card.  This 
binding  is  dated  1637. 

MENNHER. 

Another  German  whose  works  appeared  in  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  Valentin  Mennher  of  Kempten,  in  Bavaria.  He 
was  a  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Antwerp,  and  in  1550  published  a  mathe- 
matical work1  in  French,  with  a  section  on  accounting.  This  comprises 
a  short  preface,  a  specimen  Journal  and  Ledger,  and  an  Index  to  the 
Ledger.  The  Ledger  is  termed  Liure  de  Dettes^  a  literal  translation  of  the 
German  Schuldbuch,  and  the  book  next  following  is  simply  the  German 
Kaps  or  Giiterbuch^  translated  by  Mennher  Liure  de  Marchandises.  The 
only  copy  of  this  first  edition,  which  is  in  the  University  Library  at  Leyden, 
has  bound  up  with  it  a  second  part,  published  by  the  same  printer, 
Jan  Loe  of  Antwerp,  in  1556.  This  comprises  a  second  treatise  on 
arithmetic,  and  others  on  algebra  and  geometry.  At  the  end  of  this 
second  part  is  a  Conclusion  in  which  Mennher  says  that  in  the  meantime 
his  first  book,  that  is,  the  Practique  brifve  of  1550,  has  been  republished 
at  Lyons  "  in  good  type  and  with  the  style  much  improved,  but  from  lack 
of  knowledge  the  figures  are  thrown  very  much  out  of  order."  This  Lyons 
edition  is  stated  by  Hagers  in  his  Bibliography  to  have  appeared  in  the 
year  1555  from  the  press  of  Eustache  Barricat,  but  he  does  not  say  where 
a  copy  is  to  be  found. 

In  the  Conclusion  of  1556  Mennher  also  complains  that  French  is  not 
natural  to  him,  but  that  none  the  less  he  has  done  his  best.  In  1560, 
however,  he  determined  to  do  himself  full  justice,  and  in  that  year  he 

( i )  Practique  brifue  pour  cyfrer  et  tenir  littres  de  Compte  touchant  le  principal  train 
de  Marchandise.  P.  M.  Valentin  Mennher  de  Kempten.  A  facsimile  reprint  of  the 
book-keeping  section,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Ch.  Volmer,  appeared  at  Utrecht  in  1894. 
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persuaded   Christopher   Plantin   to   print   the   book-keeping   part   of  his 
Practique,  with   many  additions  and  improvements,  in  a  handsome  folio 
and  in  German.     The  book  is  entitled  Buechhalten,  durch  Mich  Valentin 
Mennher,  Diser  Zeit  Rechenmeister  alhie  zu  Antorf  verordnet.      The  book 
consists  of  24  leaves,  and  the  only  new  features  are  a  short  Address  to  the 
Reader  and  a  four-page  explanation   of  his  book-keeping,  Bericht  zum 
Buechhalten.      There  is  also  a  Register  fur  den  Jornal  which  consists  of 
short  rules  for  making  each  journal  entry.     The  German  Caps  or  Giiter- 
buch  is  retained  and  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  whose  absence  from  the 
Practique  of  1550  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Penndorf,  is  absent  here 
also.     The  only  known  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  the  Musee  Plantin.     The 
late  Dr.  Max  Rooses  kindly  sent  this  interesting  volume  to  the  British 
Museum  for  my  use.      Bound  up  in  it  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  copy  of 
the  edition  of  1563,  which  was  unknown  to  Kheil,  and  the  discovery  of 
which  in  the  Staatsbibliothek  at  Augsburg  was  first  announced  by  Dr. 
Penndorf.1      This   is   a   second    German    edition,    printed    by    Egidius 
Copenius  von  Diest2  at  Antwerp,  and  contains  various  emendations  of 
the  Plantin  edition  published  three  years  before.      The  Address  to  the 
Reader  is  developed  into  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  George  Zimmerman  of 
Danzig.      The  Bericht  zum  Buchhalten,   now  called    Vnderrichtung  dises 
Buechhaltens,  has  been  extended  and  illustrated  with  specimen  entries. 
The  Register  fur  den  Jornal  is  not  reprinted  as  a  separate  item,  but  its 
several   parts    appear    in    the    Journal    itself,   printed    next   the   entries 
which  they  describe.      The  Giiterbuch  disappears,  its  headings  being  in- 
cluded in  the  ledger  according  to  Italian  practice,  and  finally,  the  Profit 
and  Loss  Account  makes  its  appearance  for  the  time  in  Mennher's  writings 
as  a  distinct  heading. 

In  1565  Mennher  published  a  mathematical  work  in  octavo  which 
contains  a  rearrangement  of  the  same  material  which  composed  his  French 
treatise  of  1550.  It  is  entitled  Practique  pour  brieuement  apprendre  a 

(1)  The  book  is  a  folio,  not  a  quarto  as  stated  by  Dr.  Penndorf. 

(2)  The  publisher  of  Ympyn's  Nieuwe  Instructie,  1543. 
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Ciffrer,  <5r»  tenir  Liure  de  Comptes,  avec  la  Regie  de  Cofs,  Geometric. 
Twenty  four  leaves  with  the  sub-title  Seconde  partie  de  ce  Liure  contain 
the  book-keeping  section,  and  this  part  is  dated  1564.  The  Ledger  is 
now  called  by  its  correct  French  name  Le  Grand  Liure^  and  the  improve- 
ments of  the  1563  German  edition  are  incorporated.  A  full  comparison 
of  the  editions  of  1550  and  1565  will  be  found  in  Kheil's  Valentin 
Mennher  und  Antich  Rocha,  Prag,  1898. 


ROCHA. 

In  1565  Mennher's  first  book  was  translated  into  Spanish  and 
appeared  anonymously  in  a  small  octavo1  at  Barcelona.  It  is  sometimes 
found  bound  at  the  end  of  the  Arithmetica  of  Antich  Rocha,  which 
appeared  from  the  same  publisher,  Claudio  Bornat,  in  1564.  In  the  list 
of  authorities  consulted  for  this  work  is  found  the  name  of  Valentin 
Mennher,  and  thus  it  may  be  assumed  that  Rocha  was  the  translator. 
Mennher's  original  edition  has  the  text  printed  lengthwise  on  each  page, 
an  arrangement  which  has  not  been  adhered  to  in  the  translation,  and 
it  is  evidence  of  considerable  carelessness  on  the  part  of  either  translator 
or  printer  that  this  alteration  has  thrown  out  the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
ledger  index,  and  the  mistake  has  been  left  uncorrected.  This  translation 
of  Mennher  was  however  the  first  book  with  examples  of  merchants' 
accounts  which  appeared  in  Spain  by  more  than  25  years,  and  its  readers 
were  no  doubt  grateful  for  what  they  could  get. 

PETRI. 

It  would  be  surprising  if  any  book  on  accounting  in  the  Dutch 
language  had  appeared  between  the  years  1543  and  1588.  The  Dutch 
were  exerting  all  their  energies  in  the  struggle  with  Spain  and  commerce 
must  have  been  almost  at  a  standstill.  It  is  probable  that  Mennher's 
book  sufficed  for  such  needs  as  there  were,  and  evidence  that  they  were 
in  use  in  Holland  is  given  by  the  fact  that  the  next  book  of  importance 

(i)  Not  quarto  as  stated  by  Kheil.      Valentin  Mennher  und  Antich  Rocha^  p.  50. 
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which  was  written  in  Dutch  bears  evident  traces  of  his  influence.  This 
was  a  book  by  Nicolaus  Petri1  which  is  said  to  have  appeared  at 
Amsterdam  in  I588.2 

Though  the  influence  of  Mennher  is  traceable  in  Petri's  book, 
Mr.  Row  Fogo  has  shown  that  there  is  a  great  technical  advance  on  the 
former,  though  not  greater  than  between  the  earlier  and  later  editions  of 

Mennher's  own  book. 

w.  p. 

Petri's  book  has  a  special  interest  for  us,  as  the  book-keeping  part 
was  translated  into  English  in  1596  by  one  W.  P.  The  translation  forms 
part  of  a  mathematical  work  entitled  The  Pathway  to  Knowledge.  The 
only  copy  I  have  seen,  unfortunately  wanting  its  title-page,  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Society  of  Incorporated  Accountants  and  Auditors.  The 
full  title,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  is  The  Pathway  to  Knowledge.  Con- 
teyning  certaine  brief e  Tables  of  English  waights,  6°  Measures.  And 
lastly  the  Order  of  Keeping  of  a  Marchanfs  booke,  after  the  Italian 
manner^  by  Debitor  6°  Creditor  .  .  .  Written  in  Dutch,  6°  translated 
into  English  by  W.  P.  London  1596. 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH    AND    SPANISH    BOOKS. 

The  books  on  accounting  other  than  translations  of  Pacioli  which 
appeared  in  England,  France  and  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  may  be 
mentioned  very  briefly.  The  only  English  books  are  two  interesting  folios 
by  James  Peele,  the  father  of  George  Peele  the  dramatist.  The  first  of 
these  appeared  ten  years  after  Oldcastle  in  1553,  and  the  second,  a  very 
much  enlarged  treatise,  in  1569.  The  poet's  father  practised  the  art 
himself  and  both  books  contain  pieces  of  verse  which  cannot  be  said  to 
reach  a  very  high  level,  but  are  sometimes  not  mere  doggerel.  His  poem 

(1)  Practicque  omte  leeren  Rekenen  Cypheren  end  Boekhouwen. 

(2)  A   copy   of  this   edition   wanting    its    title-page   is    in    the    Public    Library    at 
Rotterdam,  and  Petri  mentions  this  first  edition  in  the  preface  to  the  book-keeping 
portion  of  the  second  edition  which  was  printed  at  Alkmaar  in  1 596  in  octavo. 
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called  An  exhortation  to  learne  sciences  belongs  rather  to  the  fifteenth  than 
to  the  sixteenth  century  in  form,  but  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  who 
took  more  than  a  casual  interest  in  literature.  The  only  perfect  copy 
which  is  known  to  me  of  Peele's  first  book  is  included  in  the  Kheil 
Collection  and  is  now  at  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants. 

The  French  translations  of  Ympyn  and  the  little  book  laboriously 
composed  in  that  language  by  Mennher  are  the  first  French  books  on 
accounting  which  appeared.  The  Lyons  reprint  of  Mennher's  first  book 
in  1555  is  the  earliest  printed  in  France  itself.  Twelve  years  after,  also 
at  Lyons,  there  appeared  the  first  native  French  book  by  Pierre  de 
Savonne.  This  book  is  mentioned  by  Reymondin,  but  he  does  not  say 
where  a  copy  is  to  be  seen,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  one  in 
England.  An  Arithmetic  by  Martin  Fustel,  published  at  Paris  in  1588, 
has  a  chapter  on  book-keeping  with  examples  of  the  Journal  and  Ledger. 
Dr.  Kheil  made  one  of  his  accurate  transcripts  of  this  book.  This  is 
now  in  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants.  The  Institute  also  pos- 
sesses in  this  form  the  Instruction  nouuelle  pour  tenir  le  liure  de  Compte 
of  Bartelmy  de  Renterghem  which  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1592.  This  is 
a  more  important  book,  and  in  the  preface  are  mentioned,  and  very  fairly 
criticised,  many  of  Renterghem's  forerunners.  Most  of  the  names  in  his 
list  are  familiar,  but  there  is  one,  Martin  Wensseslaus,  like  Renterghem,  an 
inhabitant  of  Aix,  whose  works  do  not  appear  to  have  been  preserved. 

The  history  of  book-keeping  in  Spain  during  the  sixteenth  century  is 
also  scanty,  for  the  commercial  energy  of  the  country  ran  in  a  different 
channel  from  the  peaceable  exchanges  of  the  Venetian  trader  and  did  not 
lend  themselves  to  elaborate  record.  The  translation  of  Mennher  by 
Antich  Rocha  already  mentioned  is  the  first  work  giving  examples  of  books 
kept  by  double  entry  which  appeared  in  the  language.  In  an  Arithmetic 
by  Caspar  de  Texada,  printed  at  Valladolid  in  1546,  there  is  a  chapter 
occupying  10  pages  on  what  is  called  the  Horden  de  Contadores.  This 
deals  with  the  accounts  to  be  kept  by  the  stewards  of  landowners,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  double  entry  and  no  examples  are  given. 
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The  only  book  of  the  century  which  is  really  of  Spanish  origin  is 
Salvador  de  Solorzano's  Libro  de  Caxa,  which  appeared  at  Madrid  in 
1590.  It  is  a  quarto  giving  53  leaves  of  explanation,  and  a  specimen 
journal  and  ledger,  the  former  containing  148  entries.  This  work  has 
not  been  described  by  the  historians  of  book-keeping,  but  it  must  suffice 
to  say  that  Solorzano's  book  is  entirely  independent  of  direct  influence 
by  Pacioli  and  that  he  has  a  very  good  grasp  of  root  principles.  His 
explanations  are,  however,  extremely  prolix  and  it  appears  from  the 
examples  given  that  Spanish  practice  must  have  lagged  behind  that  of 
the  rest  of  Europe.  In  Solorzano's  ledger,  for  example,  there  is  no  profit 
and  loss  account,  and  the  only  balance  of  the  books  is  to  be  found  in  a 
not  very  detailed  account  headed  Salida  deste  libra.  Roman  numerals 
are  used  throughout  the  book  for  recording  sums  of  money,  a  practice 
which  was  very  old-fashioned  in  1590.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  amount 
of  prejudice  against  the  use  of  arabic  figures  in  books  of  account  remained 
in  the  South  of  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Manzoni  uses 
arabic  figures  in  his  journal  in  1540,  but  clings  to  the  old  usage  in  his 
ledger,  as  being  the  more  formal  document.  In  later  editions  however 
it  is  thought  necessary  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  roman  system,  and 
Casanova  in  1558  dispenses  with  it  altogether,  but  40  years  later  in  Spain 
roman  numerals  were  still  in  regular  use,  as  we  see  from  Solorzano's 
specimen  books. 

We  have  now  seen  the  spread  of  the  famous  Italian  system  of 
book-keeping  over  the  various  countries  of  Europe  and  noticed  the  most 
important  books,  both  those  containing  the  work  of  Lucas  Pacioli  and 
those  which  describe  the  same  method  in  different  words.  Something 
may  perhaps  be  gathered  from  the  places  of  origin  of  the  books 
bearing  on  the  commercial  state  of  Europe  in  the  Renaissance  period. 
The  fact  that  the  first  book  in  German  was  sold  by  a  Viennese  book- 
seller may  be  connected  with  the  movement  eastward  which  the  great 
European  trade  route  from  Italy  is  known  to  have  undergone  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  several  books  appeared  at  Danzig  and 
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none  at  Liibeck  may  point  the  same  way.  It  is  not  however  within 
the  scope  of  this  paper  to  follow  up  these  considerations.  My  aim 
has  rather  been  to  provide  some  future  historian  of  Book-keeping,  or 
indeed  of  Commerce  generally,  with  an  intelligible  guide  to  the  earliest 
text-books  on  the  subject  of  his  study. 
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BY  C.   SAYLE. 
Read*  at  Cambridge,  ijth  Julyt 


1 

»WO  months  ago  to-day  a  tattered  copy  of  an  early 
English  printed  book  was  picked  up  on  the  Cambridge 
market  place  and  brought  to  me  for  identification.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  copy  of  Robert  Recorde's  Ground 
of  Arts,  a  fact  which  I  was  able  to  establish  through 
the  appearance  in  the  letterpress  of  the  fine  initial  letters  first  used  by 
Reynold  Wolfe  (No.  20). l  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
task  not  altogether  unedifying  nor  lacking  in  amusement  to  trace  out  all 
the  initials  used  by  Wolfe,  King's  printer  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

Wolfe  appears  first  as  a  bookseller  in  1530,2  a  foreigner;  in  1536  he 
was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Company  of  Stationers ;  and  apparently 
went  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  Frankfurt  fairs  and  served  as  a 
messenger.  A  letter  of  1538  says  "Our  friend  Rayner  did  not  come  to 
this  fair  this  year  by  reason  of  the  death  of  his  wife."  He  commenced 

(1)  After  considerable  search  the  actual  edition  still  remains  unidentified.     The  long 
list  given  in  Mr.  D.  E.  Smith's  Rara  Mathematica  (1908)  unfortunately  does  not  state 
where  copies  are  to  be  found.     More  than  a  year  after  the  reading  of  this  paper  I  found 
the  initial  L  of  this  alphabet  in  use  at  Edinburgh  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  printed 
for  Archbishop  Laud  in  1637  (Sig.  A7  b  etc.).     So  far  as  I  am  aware  the  letter  was  never 
once  used  by  Wolfe,  nor  in  fact  by  any  intermediate  printer.      It  rather  points  to  the 
initial  having  been  lost  till  Young  had  to  move  fresh  furniture  and  type  to  Scotland.     See 
post  for  Finlason's  use  of  the  compartment  of  1571  in  Scotland  in  1617. 

(2)  For  the  biography  of  Wolfe  see  E.  G.  Duff,  Centtiry.     There  is  an  article  upon 
him  in  D.N.B. 
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to  print  in  1542.  The  first  Greek  book  printed  in  England  was  printe 
by  Wolfe  in  the  next  year,  and  that  was  edited  by  a  native  of  Cambridge, 
John  Cheke,  "  Cantabrigiensis,"  aged  29. l  In  1547  Wolfe  was  appointed 
King's  printer  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew;  Stow  says  that  in  1549  he 
purchased  the  chapel  or  charnel  house  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul's.  He 
cleared  away  more  than  1,000  cart  loads  of  the  bones  of  the  dead,  and 
set  up  a  row  of  shops.  He  was  Master  of  the  Stationers'  Company  four 
times,  in  1560,  1564,  1567,  and  1572.  He  must  have  been  a  good 
Protestant,  for  under  Mary  he  produced  practically  nothing.  At  the 
request  of  Whitgift,  who  had  studied  at  Queens',  and  was  Master  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  and  Master  of  Trinity,  he  prepared  a  chronicle  which, 
had  he  lived  one  year  more,  he  would  have  printed  as  Wolfe's  Chronicle. 
As  it  was,  it  was  afterwards  used  by  Holinshed,  who  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  his  will.  He  died  in  1573.  Richard  Harrison  joined  him 
in  partnership  over  one  book,  and  Harrison's  son  John  married  Wolfe's 
daughter.  His  type,  letters  and  furniture  passed  from  his  widow  to  his 
son  Robert,  and  thence  to  a  syndicate. 

Wolfe  used  twenty-seven  founts  of  type,  as   against   fifteen   used   by 
Berthelet.2     A  comparison  of  the  two  sets  would  be  instructive. 

Eight  Roman  Types :  Of  these  four  were  only  used  for  titles,  or 
headings,  to  pages,  or  as  initials,  and  one  is  only  found  in  colophons 
and  occasionally  on  title-pages. 

Six  Italic  Types :  Of  these  one  is  used  for  titles  only,  and  one  for 
marginal  annotations.  One  other  is  only  found  in  the  Estienne's 
Dictionariolum  Puerorum  of  1552. 

Six  Black  Letter  Types :  Of  these  one  is  used  for  titles  only,  and 
one  for  annotations. 

(1)  Cheke  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  the  grocer's  shop  (now  Messrs.  Hallack 
and  Bond)  at  the  corner  of  the  market  place.     He  was  regius  professor  of  Greek  at  26 
(1540),  Public  Orator  at  30,  and  Provost  of  King's  at  34.     Cheke  had  employed  Veale 
to  print  Homer  and  Hesiod  in  1541. 

(2)  See  W.  W.  Greg  in  our  Transactions,  Vol.  VIII,  189. 
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Three  Gothic  Types  :  Of  these  two  are  found  on  title-pages  and  one 
is  used  for  annotations. 

Four  Greek  Types:  Of  these  one  only  is  used  for  text,  the  other 
three  for  headings  ;  one  of  these  latter  is  a  Greek  italic. l 

Though  King's  printer  also  in  Hebrew,  he  possessed  no  Hebrew  type. 

Wolfe  used  seven  title-compartments  and  ninety-eight  ornaments. 
Much  of  his  work  is  directly  copied  from  Geoffrey  Tory,2  if  it  is  not  the 
actual  work  of  that  artist.  One  block  contains  his  cross  of  Lorraine. 

As  to  the  engravers  who  worked  for  Wolfe,  Chatto  and  Jackson 
claim  the  service  of  Holbein.  They  reproduce  the  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  which  appears  in  Wolfe's  first  book  in  1542,  as  probably  by 
Holbein.3  If  this  is  the  work  of  Holbein,  we  may  possibly  trace  his 
hand  in  other  work  for  Wolfe.  The  engraver  "C.  I."  first  appears  in  a 
book  printed  by  Wolfe  in  1556  (No.  32).  There  is  the  minute  "G"  on 
No.  33,  if  this  be  not  the  C.  I.  again.  The  work  of  Anton  Sylvius 
appears  in  No.  31,  and  we  see  Wolfe  buying  from  Plantin  in  No.  30. 
Certain  of  the  initials  used  by  Wolfe  were  undoubtedly  first  used  by  him, 
jind  it  is  useful  bibliographically  to  be  able  to  trace  these  from  him  to 
Bynneman  and  from  Bynneman  to  later  presses.  Other  initials  came  to 
Wolfe  from  older  printers,  such  as  Grafton,  and  one  wishes  to  trace  the 
genealogy  per  ascensum. 

Various  problems  and  minor  details  of  interest  emerge  from  an 
enquiry  of  this  kind.  In  1544  the  same  initial  with  the  same  breaks 
occurs  in  a  book  printed  by  Wolfe  and  a  book  printed  by  J.  Herford 

(1)  I  owe  these  statistics  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Vaughan,  B.A.,  scholar  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  now  serving  in  the  3rd  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers. 

(2)  In  connection  with  Tory's  work  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  very  handsome 
edition  of  ;i  translation  by  G.  B.  Ives  of  Bernard's  monograph,  with  profuse  illustrations, 
printed  at  the  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  Bruce  Rogers,  in  1909. 

(3)  Dr.  Lionel  Cust  is  unwilling  to  admit  Wolfe's  claim  to  Holbein's  work.     A.  B. 
Chamberlain  cites  the  Charitas  mark  as  Holbein's  and  the  Wyatt  vignette  (Hans  Holbein 
the  Younger ,  1913). 
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(No.  29).  The  fine  heraldic  D  (No.  33)  used  by  Wolfe  for  the  Matthew 
'Paris  in  1571,  in  its  second  issue  of  the  same  year,  after  the  device  had 
broken,  has  not  only  Parker's  initials  "M.  P."  inserted  but  the  date 
1570  added  in  an  awkward  manner  at  the  foot,  though  he  had  been 
archbishop  since  1559.*  The  mysterious  William  Tylle  who  printed  a 
solitary  book  in  1549,  an  English  New  Testament^  used  the  initial  T 
(No.  19)  which  was  in  Wolfe's  possession  all  the  time. 

Wolfe  had  six  printing  marks.  That  of  Charitas  (McKerrow  97)  was 
in  use  as  a  printer's  ornament  as  late  as  1642.  At  least  one  of  these 
initials  (No.  28)  was  in  use  in  Dublin  in  I729.3 

We  may  possibly  be  able  to  establish  Wolfe's  claims  as  a  binder.  I 
was  able  to  surmise  this  some  years  ago  by  finding  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Library  a  proof-sheet  of  one  of  Wolfe's  books  in  the  pad  of  a 
binding  with  the  "  R.  W."  roll  upon  it. 

Mr.  Duff  kindly  reminds  me  that  by  the  Act  of  I534,4  a  year  after 
Wolfe  took  out  letters  of  denization,  no  books  might  be  introduced  into 
England  ready  bound.  We  see  Wolfe  a  bookseller,  travelling  to  and 
from  Frankfurt  fair.  It  was  only  natural  therefore  to  find  him  binding 
such  books  on  arrival  in  sheets. 

In  the  University  Library  a  small  exhibition  has  been  arranged  for 
this  afternoon's  meeting,  showing  a  complete  series  of  title-compartments, 5 
folio,  quarto,  octavo  and  i6mo,  used  by  him.  I  believe  that  these  have 

(1)  There  are  three  states  of  this  initial :   (i)  "  MC  1570"  in  M.  Paris  Historia,  ed  i. 
(2)  Plain  in  the  same  work,  ed.  2.     (3)  "  MP  1570"  when  used  by  H.  Bynneman  in 
1575- 

(2)  See  F.  Fry,  Bibliographical  Description  of  the  Editions  of  the  New  Testament, 
London,  1878,  plate  37. 

(3)  See  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard  on  The  Transference  of  Woodcuts  printed  in  Bibliographica, 
Vol.    II   (1895),   reprinted  in   Old  Picture  Books  (1902).      A  paper   was   read   to  the 
Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society  on  the  transference  of  blocks   in  Scotland  over  a 
hundred  years,  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Johnston,  recently  (not  yet  printed). 

(4)  Century^  Introduction  xxi,  xxii. 

(5)  Two  of  these  were  shown  through  the  kindness  of  the  Councils  of  Trinity  College 
and  Emmanuel  College. 
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been  exhibited  to-day,  side  by  side,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
English  bibliography.  There  are  also  exhibited  four  specimens  of  the 
three  "R.  W."  bindings  (7  mm.,  12  mm.,  19  mm.).1 

2  Mr.  Aldis  reminds  me  that  the  large  compartment  title  of  the 
Historia  Major  of  Matthew  Paris  (1571)  is  the  identical  block,  riddled 
with  wormholes,  used  by  Thomas  Finlason  at  Edinburgh  in  1617.  To 
such  a  low  ebb  had  the  art  of  typography  fallen  in  the  British  Isles  at 
this  date  that  a  new  book  makes  use  of  a  worm-eaten  block  nearly  fifty 
years  old. 

It  is  peculiarly  suitable  that  we  should  be  commemorating  Reynold 
Wolfe  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  visit  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  to 
Cambridge.  Wolfe  worked  for  Archbishop  Parker  and  printed  his  edition 
of  Matthew  Paris.  The  fine  heraldic  ornament  printed  at  the  back  of 
the  title  of  the  Common  Places  of  Wolfgang  Musculus  (1563)  consists  of 
Parker's  coat  of  arms,  and  the  large  initial  D  (No.  33)  also  contains  it.3 
Nor  is  it  possible  for  us  as  a  society  in  this  connection  to  pass  over 
without  mention  the  personal  relationship  which  bound  together  the  great 
archbishop  with  John  Day  in  the  production  of  Saxon  type  and  a  history 
of  the  University.4 

One  further  link  joins  Cambridge  and  Wolfe.  Nowell's  Catechism 
first  appeared  in  1570,  but  the  edition  of  1573  (the  year  of  Wolfe's  death) 
contains  a  Greek  translation,  and  this  was  written  by  Whitaker,  the  Master 
of  St.  John's  College.  Thus  two  Cambridge  men,  two  Johnians,  Cheke 
and  Whitaker,  round  off  Wolfe's  career  as  a  printer. 

To  sum  up,  I  have  made  a  complete  schedule  of  all  the  initials  and 
ornaments  used  in  all  the  books  printed  by  Wolfe  to  which  I  have  been 
able  to  gain  access.  My  object  has  been  to  earmark  all  those  used  by 

(1)  Two  of  these  were  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Jenkinson. 

(2)  See  Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society  Papers^  1904,  Vol.  VI. 

(3)  Parker  survived  Wolfe  by  two  years. 

-  (4)  Parker  was  also  the  patron  of  Richard  Jugge. 
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Wolfe,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the  study  of  the  art  work  of 
individual  printers.  A  paper  read  to  this  Society  nearly  twelve  years  ago1 
may  be  considered  as  a  preliminary  venture  in  this  direction.  I  hope 
that  we  may  see  other  presses  similarly  treated.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  wrote, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  our  Society,  happily  still 
with  us  here  to-day,  "that  students  of  the  history  of  English  printing  have 
hardly  paid  the  attention  it  deserves  to  the  work  of  the  forty  years  from 
1540  to  1580.  The  printers  and  bookmen  of  this  period  were  not 
distinguished  by  much  originality,  or  by  delicate  artistic  taste,  but  they 
were  men  of  considerable  enterprise,  and  their  interest  in  their  books  was 
great  and  genuine.  This  interest  and  enterprise  left  a  distinctive  mark  on 
the  types,  the  illustrations  and  the  bindings  of  the  books  of  the  period, 
and  though  the  ideas  which  underlie  them  were  mostly  borrowed  from 
abroad,  they  were  developed  with  a  certain  freedom  and  largeness  which 
are  not  without  their  effect."2 

(1)  See  Transactions,  Vol.  VII,   15-47. 

(2)  A.  W.  Pollard,  Bibliographica,  Vol.  Ill  (1896),  Old  Picture  Books  (1902),  p.  145. 
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(i)    1551.    See  it  at  Lyons  in  the  following  year  used  by  H.  a  Porta 
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One-line  white  floral              ...  ...  36  mm. 

One-line  crible  (Sundew)  "A"  ...  40  mm. 

Two-line  cornucopia  white    ...  ...  40  mm. 

Two-line  white        ...             ...  ...  44  mm. 

White  Arabesque.     (Plantin)  ...  53  mm. 

The  Anton-Sylvius  initial      ...  ...  56  mm. 

The  "CI"  initial  ...             ...  ...  71  mm. 

The  Matthew  Parker  heraldic  "D"   ...  73  mm. 

The  "In  principio"  "I"     ...  ...  87  mm. 
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OCTOBER    MEETING. 

On  Monday,  October  ipth,  at  5  p.m.,  the  President,  Sir  William 
Osier,  in  the  Chair,  a  paper  on  The  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville  was 
read  by  Dr.  Paul  Hamelius,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  the 
University  of  Liege.  Dr.  Hamelius  kindly  supplied  the  following  abstract : 

SUMMARY. — Only  two  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  work 
known  as  the  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville  may  be  said  to  be  altogether 
solved ;  we  know  that  it  was  originally  written  in  some  form  of  French 
(rommans)  and  that  it  is  only  a  compilation  from  various  accounts  of 
pilgrimages,  eked  out  with  topographical,  historical  and  legendary  in- 
formation drawn  from  encyclopaedias,  handbooks,  chronicles  and  other 
sources.  Our  knowledge  of  the  sources  has  not  been  much  extended 
since  Sir  George  Warner's  monumental  edition,  printed  by  the  Roxburghe 
Club,  and  since  Dr.  Albert  Bovenschen's  paper,  published  in  1888.  (Zs. 
d.  Gesellsch.  f.  Erdkunde.)  Perhaps  a  fresh  survey  of  the  whole  field 
would  lead  us  to  eliminate  some  of  the  remoter  sources,  and  show  that 
'  Mandeville's '  reading  was  not  quite  so  wide  as  it  now  seems  to  be.  In 
his  edition  of  Gossouin  de  Metz's  Image  du  Monde>  Mr.  Prior  has 
suggested  that  that  book  may  have  provided  some  of  the  materials  for 
Mandeville. 
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While  the  original  French  text  still  awaits  the  hand  of  a  competent 
editor,  the  English  manuscripts  have  already  been  sorted  out  and  classified 
by  several  scholars,  who  have  not  been  able  to  agree  in  their  conclusions. 
The  late  Mr.  Nicholson  and  Sir  George  Warner  believe  that  the  only 
two  English  versions  which  are  complete,  the  Cotton  and  the  Egerton 
Manuscripts,  are  late  revisions  of  a  lost  original.  Dr.  J.  Vogels  claims 
priority  for  the  Cotton  text,  reprinted  in  all  modern  editions,  except 
Sir  George  Warner's.  There  seems  to  be  still  some  room  for  hesitation 
between  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 

Still  more  puzzling  is  the  question  of  authorship,  which  is  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  relation  between  Sir  John  Mandeville  (whether  an 
historical  or  a  fictitious  character)  and  his  compare  (friend,  fellow-worker 
or  merely  inventor?)  the  Liege  chronicler  Jean  d'Oultremeuse.  Fresh 
light  has  been  thrown  on  this  side  of  the  problem  by  the  Belgian  historian 
Professor  Kurth,  who  has  laid  bare  the  methods  and  limitations  of  our 
chronicler,  and  shown  that  he  felt  and  wrote,  not  like  a  scientific  historian, 
-but  like  a  romancer,  i.e.,  he  improved  his  stories.  Thus,  if  he  repeats  from 
some  earlier  chronicle  that  a  man  was  killed,  he  adds  from  his  imagination 
the  name  and  biography  of  the  killer.  It  might  fairly  be  said  that  in  the 
Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville  the  same  principle  is  applied  to  geography 
as  in  his  Chronicle  d'Oultremeuse  applied  to  history.  If,  as  has  long  been 
suspected,  and  may  perhaps  be  proved,  Jean  d'Oultremeuse  wrote  our 
book  of  Travels,  how  did  he  come  by  the  names  and  titles  of  the  English 
knight  whose  tombstone  has  been  seen  by  a  number  of  witnesses,  but 
whose  existence  is  still  doubted  by  the  most  competent  authorities  ?  The 
answer  may  lie  hidden  in  an  unpublished  manuscript  of  a  chronicle  of 
English  events  under  Edward  III,  written  by  Jean  le  Bel  of  Liege,  and 
used  by  d'Oultremeuse  for  his  own  chronicle.  Some  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  Mandeville's  relation  to  d'Oultremeuse  may  also  be  expected 
from  a  study  of  the  various  manuscript  Lapidaries  preserved  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,  and  attributed  to  either  author.  A 
practice  that  is  characteristic  of  the  three  books,  Chronicle,  Travels,  and 
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Lapidary^  is  the  presentation  of  identical  materials  with  minor  variations 
in  details  and  in  phrase.  After  collecting  a  large  number  of  notes  the 

• 

author  (or  authors)  seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  adding  to  them,  till 
he  imparted  life  and  movement  to  what  was  at  first  a  shapeless  lump  of 
varied,  if  superficial  knowledge.  If  it  were  possible  to  show  that  the 
three  books  were  drawn  from  the  same  quarries  and  built  up  on  the  same 
lines,  that  unity  of  substance  and  method  would  go  a  long  way  to  prove 
the  unity  of  authorship.  But  even  when  Jean  d'Oultremeuse  has  been 
proved  to  be  sole  author  of  whatever  goes  under  the  name  of  Mandeville, 
there  will  still  remain  the  name  of  the  English  knight  and  the  record  of 
his  tombstone  and  epitaph  at  Liege  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  last  reason  accepted  by  Dr.  Bovenschen  for  believing  that  the 
author  of  the  Travels  had  visited  the  East  has  been  destroyed  by  the  late 
Prof.  V.  Chauvin  of  Liege,  who  has  shown  that  the  problematical  knight's 
account  of  his  experiences  in  Egypt  is  merely  one  of  the  Oriental  tales 
current  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

So  far  then,  the  labour  of  scholars  has  dispelled  many  delusions  about 
the  character  and  value  of  a  book  whose  author  was  once  honoured  with 
the  sounding  title  of  the  "Father  of  English  prose,"  but  little  positive 
knowledge  has  taken  the  place  of  the  departed  legend.  We  can  do  no 
more  at  present  than  point  to  the  direction  from  which  fuller  light  may 
be  expected. 

Dr.  Hamelius  added  a  few  notes  as  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  Travels 
and  the  early  illustrations  to  them.  As  to  the  first,  he  pointed  out  that 
while  the  manuscript  accepted  as  the  earliest  and  dated  1371  is  written 
in  French  "of  Paris"  and  not  in  Anglo-Norman  or  in  French  of  Liege, 
this  gives  us  no  certainty  as  to  the  dialect  of  the  original.  He  also 
mentioned  the  rival  explanations  of  the  omission  of  the  two  chapters  in 
most  English  manuscripts.  As  to  the  illustrations,  it  was  to  be 
remembered  that  in  copying  a  manuscript  the  text  and  illustrations  might 
be  taken  from  different  sources. 
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In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  President  offered  some 
humorous  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Travels  were  the  work  of  a 
physician  ;  Mr.  Steele  raised  the  interesting  question  as  to  the  date 
at  which  copyists  began  to  copy  their  texts  instead  of  re-writing  them  in 
their  own  dialect,  and  mentioned  that  when  English  sailors  set  out  to 
discover  the  North-West  Passage  they  were  supplied  with  Mandeville's 
Travels  as  a  useful  handbook ;  Mr.  Gibson  favoured  the  theory  that  the 
omission  in  English  manuscripts  was  caused  by  a  gap  in  the  French 
manuscript  from  which  they  were  translated  ;  Mr.  Redgrave  spoke  of  the 
early  printed  editions,  and  praised  the  gift  of  description  shown  in  the 
Travels ;  Mr.  Flower  suggested  that  some  of  the  fantastic  illustrations  to 
them  might  have  been  taken  from  Bestiaries,  and  spoke  of  the  fifteenth 
century  South-Irish  translation,  and  Mr.  Wheatley,  after  speaking  of  the 
Travels  as  a  book  which  never  grows  old,  made  a  feeling  allusion  to  the 
sufferings  of  Belgium,  from  which  Dr.  Hamelius  had  been  driven.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  then  offered  to  Dr.  Hamelius  and  briefly  acknowledged. 

NOVEMBER    AND    DECEMBER    MEETINGS. 

On  Monday,  November  i6th,  the  President  in  the  Chair,  the  Rev.  P. 
Henderson  Aitken,  D.Litt.,  read  a  paper  entitled  A  Preliminary  Note  on 
the  History  of  Paper ;  on  Monday,  December  2ist,  the  President  and 
subsequently  Mr.  G.  R.  Redgrave  in  the  Chair,  Sir  Ernest  Clarke  read 
a  paper  entitled  New  Lights  on  Chatterton.  Both  these  papers  are 
printed  in  full  in  the  present  volume. 


ANNUAL    REPORT. 

Previous  to  the  Annual  Meeting  the  following  Report  and  Balance 
Sheet  were  circulated  by  means  of  the  News-Sheet. 

i.  The  first  seven  months  of  1914  were  among  the  most  pleasant 
and  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  Bibliographical  Society.  The  usual 
Monthly  Meetings  of  the  Society  were  all  well  attended,  and  on  July  i5th 
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a  Summer  Meeting  was  held  at  Cambridge,  which,  thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Authorities  of  the  University  Library  and  of  Magdalene, 
Trinity,  and  St.  John's  Colleges,  was  a  great  success.  A  little  before  this 
our  constant  helper,  Abbot  Gasquet,  having  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  Cardinal,  the  Council  associated  the  Society  with  the  rejoicings  of  his 
English  friends  by  asking  him  to  accept  our  Honorary  Membership. 

During  these  seven  months  over  forty  British  and  American  candidates 
took  advantage  of  the  temporary  re-opening  of  the  Roll  of  the  Society,  sanc- 
tioned at  the  last  Annual  Meeting.  Owing  also  to  the  help  given  to  the 
Kommission  fiir  den  Gesamtkatalog  der  Wiegendrucke  and  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  some  of  the  Society's  books  at  the  Leipzig  Buchgewerbe-Ausstellung 
there  were  signs  of  a  noticeable  little  increase  in  our  German  members. 

In  addition  to  Part  IV  of  the  Handlists  of  English  Printers 
distributed  in  advance  for  1914  at  the  end  of  last  year,  a  volume  of 
Transactions  was  issued  in  the  Spring,  and  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
strength  of  the  unusual  number  of  entrance  fees  which  were  being 
received,  the  expense  was  incurred  of  casing  copies  of  all  the  Society's 
publications.  The  prices  of  these  cased  copies  will  be  found  in  the  list 
of  our  books  printed  inside  the  wrapper  of  the  "Rules  and  List  of 
Members,"  distributed  in  May. 

2.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  War  in  August,  applications  for  member- 
ship which  had  been  received  only  a  few  days  earlier  from  German  and 
Austrian  candidates  were  regarded  as  cancelled,  and  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  our  existing  members  in  these  countries  as  in  suspense. 
The  Council  have  continued  to  elect  British  and  American  candidates, 
but  the  movement  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Society  must  also 
be  regarded  as  for  the  present  suspended. 

Two  books  are  at  present  being  printed  for  the  Society,  Mr.  Gordon 
Duff's  List  of  English  Books  Printed  in  the  Fifteenth  Century -,  and  a  thin 
volume  of  Abstracts  of  Wills  of  Cambridge  Stationers  and  Printers,  by 
Mr.  G.  J.  Gray  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Palmer.  By  the  kindness  of  some 
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members  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  our  Society  will  also  be  able 
to  distribute,  at  the  cost  only  of  paper  and  machining,  a  short  Catalogue 
of  English  Books  printed  before  the  close  of  1640,  preserved  in  the 
College  Library.  This  will  be  in  the  same  style  as  the  volume  for 
Archbishop  Marsh's  Library,  Dublin,  already  printed.  Other  books  are 
in  preparation,  and  the  Council  hope  that  helping  to  keep  employed  the 
printers  usually  engaged  on  this  class  of  work  will  be  regarded  by 
members  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  paying  their  subscriptions  as  usual, 
so  that  the  necessary  funds  may  be  forthcoming. 

3.  The  Council  have  sent  to  the  Belgian  Minister  a  resolution  deplor- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  pledging 
the  Society  in  due  time  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  collect  books  for  it. 
To  this  letter  a  grateful  acknowledgment  has  been  received. 

4.  Although  there  is  some  difficulty  in  securing  readers  of  papers,  the 
Society's  meetings  are  being  continued  and  have  so  far  been  well  attended. 
Plenty  of  work  lies  ahead,  and  the  stability  of  the  Society  is  in  every 
way  secured.     But  at  present  it  is  not  its  business  to  attempt  any  new 
development  which  might  make  a  call  on  energies  better  employed  in 
other  directions.      It  seems  better,  therefore,  that  during  the  War,  no 
change  should  be  made  in  the  government  of  the  Society.     Assurances 
have  been  given  our  present  President  that  any  relief  he  may  need  in 
continuing  in  office  after  the  usual  term  will  be  readily  forthcoming. 

5.  Among  the  members  lost  to  us  by  death  during  the  past  year  have 
been  Mr.  A.  W.  K.  Miller,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society  and  Keeper  of 
Printed  Books  at  the  British  Museum,  whose  life-work  is  embodied  in  the 
great  Printed  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  Library  ;  Dr.  Aldis  Wright,  whose 
interest  in  bibliography  was  the  outcome  of  a  rich  and  wide  scholarship, 
also  Dr.  Wright's  old  friend  and  fellow  veteran,  Dr.  Christian  Ginsburg,  the 
well-known  Hebrew  scholar  ;    Mr.  Alfred  Littleton,  the  musical  antiquary ; 
Dr.  Oscar  Jennings,  a  diligent  student  of  ornamental  initials,  and  Mr. 
Theodore  De  Vinne,  one  of  the  finest  of  American  printers. 
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6.  The  Society's  Library  has  grown  slightly  by  presentations  during 
the  year,  but  not  so  much  as  could  be  wished.  The  money  spent  on  it 
has  been  chiefly  for  binding. 

BALANCE  SHEET.— 1st  January,  1914,  to  31st  December,  1914,  inclusive. 

RECEIPTS.  £  *•  d> 

Balance,  3ist  December,  1913  231  16  9 
British  and  Foreign  Entrance 

Fees 44  2  o 

Life  Subscriptions        ...         ...     12  12  o 

Subscriptions  for  1913...         ...       2  2  o 

British  Subscriptions  for  1914  231  o  o 
United  States  Subscriptions 

for  1914  and  Entrance  Fees  118  8  n 

Foreign  Subscriptions  for  1914  30  9  o 

Subscriptions  for  1915 14  8  O 

Sale  of  Publications 80  16  o 

Interest  on  Investments  and 

Deposits        12  2  ii 


£777  17    7 


PAYMENTS.  £    s.    d. 
Printing,  Casing  and  Distribu- 
tion      456  19    5 

Illustrations      II     6    3 

Insurance    of    Stock    of   Pub- 
lications        ...         ...         ...       I  16    9 

Copying  and  Researches        ...     II  19    7 
Re-purchase  of  Society's  Pub- 
lications       ...        ...        ...       3     5  10 

Vote  for  Library          8  14  10 

Rent      23     2    o 

Expenses  of  Meetings  ...       9    7    o 

Bank  Charges  ...         ...         ...      029 

Hon.  Secretaries'  Expenses   ...       4  15     o 
Hon.     U.S.     Secretary's     Ex- 
penses         i     i     o 

Hon.  Treasurer's  Expenses    ...       2     i     5 
Balance,  3ist  December,  1914: 
At    Bank,    in- 
cluding £200 
on  deposit...  ^241   n     4 
In  hand         ...         I  14    5 

243    5    9 


£777  17    7 


ROBERT  E.  GRAVES,  Hon.   Treasurer. 
We  have  compared  the  above  with  the  Pass-book  and  Vouchers  and  find  the  same  correct. 

gth  January  y  1915. 


EDWARD    ALMACK,    |    A    ... 
ALEX*-    NEALE,  (  Auditors. 


ASSETS.  £  s.  d. 

^%  Consols  Bonds  (2)68^  205  10  o 
1 oo  3i%  New  South  Wales 

Bond...         ...         ...         ...  92  o  o 

Estimated   value  of   Stock  of 

Publications ...         ...         ...  500  o  o 

Balance  of  Account  for  1914...  243  5  9 

Subscriptions  in  arrear,  about  15  15  o 


LIABILITIES.  £ 

Estimated  liability  for  26  Life 

Members       ...         ...         ...  273 

Subscriptions  received  for  1915     14 
Estimated  cost   of  completing 

books  for  the  year,  and  of 

other  Printing 
Treasury  Grant  for  Incunabula 

Research  (unexpended) 


d. 

o 
o 
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ANNUAL    MEETING. 

On  Monday,  January  i8th,  at  5  p.m.,  the  President,  Sir  William 
Osier,  in  the  Chair,  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  at  20,  Hanover  Square.  The  Annual  Report  and  Balance 
Sheet,  of  which  copies  had  been  circulated  in  the  News-Sheets  for 
December  and  January,  were  taken  as  read,  and  their  adoption  moved 
from  the  Chair  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Redgrave  in  brief  speeches.  Two 
consequential  resolutions,  embodying  the  recommendations  that  the  Roll 
of  the  Society  should  continue  open  until  the  Annual  Meeting  following 
the  end  of  the  War,  and  that  the  Officers  of  the  Society  and  Members  of 
Council  should  be  re-elected  without  change,  were  put  to  the  vote  at  the 
same  time  and  carried  unanimously. 

JANUARY,    FEBRUARY   AND    MARCH    MEETINGS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  President  in  the 
Chair,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Alfred  Pollard,  on  Claudius  Hollyband  and  the 
French  Schoolmaster  and  French  Littelton  was  kindly  read  for  him  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Barwick ;  on  Monday,  February  i5th,  Mr.  G.  R.  Redgrave, 
Past  President,  in  the  Chair,  Mr.  Hilary  Jenkinson  read  a  paper  on 
English  Current  Writing  and  Early  Printing ;  on  Monday,  March  isth, 
the  President  in  the  Chair,  Mr.  P.  S.  Allen,  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  read  a  paper  on  Erasmus's  relations  with  his  Printers.  All  three 
papers  are  printed  in  full  in  the  present  volume. 


SOME    NOTES   ON    THE    HISTORY   OF    PAPER. 


BY  THE  REV.   P.   HENDERSON  AITKEN,   LiTT.D. 
Read  i6tk  November, 


^PEAKING  of  paper  as  a  material,  we  may  with  con- 
fidence affirm  that  for  nearly  one  millenium  or  else 
for  two — according  as  we  fix  our  geographical  horizon 
West  or  East,  that  is,  in  Egypt  or  China — paper,  in 
all  essentials  of  physical  constitution  and  commercial 
manufacture  the  same,  thin,  flimsy,  perishable  substance  as  we  employ 
to-day,  has  been  the  chief  medium  of  culture,  the  principal  means  by 
which  has  been  achieved  the  continued  expansion  of  human  thought, 
enlightenment  and  civilisation.  Acknowledging  this  supremacy  it  is  but 
natural  that  we  should  ask :  what  preceded  its  ministry  in  ancient  and 
prehistoric  times  ? 

One  of  the  earliest  necessities  of  the  race  was  to  record  noteworthy 
events  and  facts  not  only  for  individual  reference  and  personal  advantage, 
but  also,  and  increasingly,  for  others,  of  the  same  family,  tribe,  or 
community.  One  of  the  most  primitive  and  also  one  of  the  simplest 
methods  was  to  pile  some  stones  together  or  stick  one,  pillar-fashion, 
upright,  and  then,  in  instinctive  hope  and  confidence,  leave  to  unfailing 
tradition  the  task  of  its  successive  explanations.  From  the  cairn  to  the 
quipu,  from  the  monolith  to  the  rock -markings  and  cave-pictures  of 
prehistoric  times  or  modern  savagedom  the  transition  is  nothing  but  an 
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evolutionary  adaptation  by  human  genius  and  human  invention  of  ways 
and  means  to  perpetuate  the  story  of  the  past  and  secure  other  lips  to 
repeat  the  passing  and  evanescent  utterance  of  its  first  recital. 

Hieroglyphs  and  alphabets  are  (relatively  speaking)  among  the  latest 
evidences  of  this  ancient  and  instinctive  impulse  of  the  human  soul  to 
tell  a  story  to  someone.  As  this  need  became  more  clear  and  con- 
scious so  did  the  means  and  methods  of  its  expression  develope  in 
corresponding  fitness  and  appropriate  adaptation.  When  tradition 
became  pictorial  and  graphic  as  well  as  vocal  and  verbal  the  tribes 
of  mankind  seem  to  have  found  by  instinct  the  substance  best  suited 
to  receive  and  transmit  the  impress  of  their  thought  in  various  mate- 
rials lying  for  the  most  part  ready  to  their  hands.  The  books  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  were  small  bolster-shaped  bricks  of  soft  clay  that 
might  be  held  conveniently  in  the  left  hand  and  written  on,  in  a  fashion, 
with  the  right,  and  could  then  be  baked.  The  ancient  Arabs  used  the 
flat  surface  of  sheeps'  shoulder-blades,  at  least  Mohammed  wrote  the 
chapters  of  the  Quran,  we  are  told,  in  this  way.  Our  own  pagan  ancestors 
used  strips  of  lime,  birch  or  beech  bark,  or  shingles  of  the  former,  for  their 
written  records.  But  the  material  which  paved  the  way  for  paper,  our 
universal  modern  thought  receiver  and  retailer,  was  the  papyrus  plant  of 
Egypt,  Syria  and  Sicily.  We  need  not  now  describe  this  plant  or  the 
mode  of  preparation  by  which  its  rind  or  pith  was  converted  into  rolls 
many  yards  long  of  a  felted  paper  which  though  thin  and  fragile  was 
otherwise  imperishable,  unless  attacked  by  damp.  Hence  has  resulted 
their  survival  for  centuries  and  in  many  cases  for  millennia  in  the  rainless 
land  of  the  Nile.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  note  that  the  paper  of  to-day 
owes  its  name  to  this  ancient  river-sedge. 

Any  history  of  civilisation  must  surely  involve  some  survey  of  the 
materials  employed  in  successive  ages  to  transmit  the  record  of  memorable 
events  and  extend  the  instinctive  and  momentary  expressions  of  human 
thought  and  imagination  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  space  and  time. 
Language  is  truly  at  once  the  most  fleeting  and  the  most  permanently 
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conservative  medium  of  traditional  belief.  Our  speech  of  to-day  preserves 
in  countless  instances  the  testimony  of  ancient  usages,  long  abandoned 
and  forgotten.  Thus,  we  speak  of  the  "  leaves "  of  a  book,  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  the  first  books  were  indeed  actual  leaves.  Book  itself  means 
beech  tree,  and  beech  bark  formed  the  writing  material  of  our  own 
primitive  forefathers.  The  first  archives  of  Rome  were  preserved  in  rolls 
of  sheet  lead  and  bundles  of  linen  cloth.  We  know  how  the  wound  up 
roll  of  a  volumen  became  the  board-bound  quires  of  a  codex,  and  how 
vellum  ousted  papyrus  to  be  in  turn  replaced  by  paper  as  we  know  it — 
paper  properly  so  called. 

While  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  paper  of  a  sort  by  laying  side  by  side 
strips  of  the  waterweed,  and  then,  at  right  angles,  other  strips  forming  two 
layers  which  were  agglutinated,  pressed  and  polished  to  form  a  thin  papery 
web,  the  Chinese  were  the  first  real  paper  makers.  They  reduced  bamboo 
shoots  or  flax  stalks  or  mulberry  bark  first  of  all  to  a  well  macerated  watery 
gruel  or  pulp  and  then  from  this  fibrous  fluid,  were  the  first  to  form  an 
entirely  new  artificial  tissue,  not  (as  in  the  Egyptian  product)  a  plastering 
together  of  natural  tissues  more  or  less  in  their  native  condition.  Many 
Chinese  terms  referring  to  books  and  writing  contain  the  radical  signifying 
bamboo  and  their  most  ancient  authors  confirm  our  natural  assumption  that 
the  first  Chinese  writing  was  consigned  to  bamboo  strips.  In  the  work 
known  as  Pen  Ts'ao  Kang  Mu,  composed  during  the  epoch  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  (1368-1644)  it  is  stated  that  in  ancient  times  bamboo  slats  were 
fastened  together  and  letters  marked  on  them  with  a  red  hot  iron.  Hence, 
for  this  reason,  the  hieroglyphic  sign  for  bamboo  enters  into  the  composition 
of  the  characters  used  to  denote  books  and  writings.  Thus,  P'ien,  meaning 
chapter,  has  the  key-radical  for  bamboo.  But  though  the  use  of  bamboo 
tablets  persisted  till  126  B.C.,  it  is  found  that  that  name  for  chapter  had 
before  91  B.C.  given  place  to  another  JCiuan,  meaning  roll.  The  inevitable 
inference  is  that  some  material  capable  of  being  rolled  had  by  that  time 
superseded  the  primitive  slats  of  bamboo.  According  to  another  ancient 
authority,  Ko  Tche  King  Luan :  "  During  the  reign  of  Ho-Ti  of  the  Han 
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dynasty,  his  privy  councillor,  Tsai  Lun,  invented  the  making  of  paper  out 
of  old  rags,  and  that  is  why  the  word  for  paper,  ma-tche,  contains  the  radical 
for  cloth  or  textile  fabric  while  Kon-tche  means  bark-paper.  The  precise 
date  of  his  invention  is  given  as  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Yuan  Tch'ou, 
t\e.t  105  A.D.,  when  he  reported  to  the  Emperor  how  he  had  manufactured 
paper  out  of  bark,  hemp  refuse,  old  rags  and  fishing  nets."  "  Since  then," 
this  ancient  authority  continues,  "paper,  called  after  its  inventor,  tsai-ho- 
tche,  came  into  universal  use  throughout  the  whole  world."  The  first  paper- 
makers  in  China  did  not  confine  themselves  to  Tsai  Lun's  materials.  In 
the  already  quoted  Pen  Tsao  Kang  Mu  and  other  authorities  we  learn  that, 
in  the  province  of  Sse-Tch'vian,  paper  was  made  of  hemp ;  in  Fu  Kien, 
of  young  bamboo  shoots  ;  in  the  North  of  China,  of  mulberry  tree  bark ; 
at  Tha'ne-She,  of  willows ;  along  the  coast,  moss  was  employed ;  on  the 
Tche-Kiang,  corn  and  rice  straw ;  in  Kiang-Si,  cocoons ;  on  the  Hon- 
Kuang,  a  sort  of  mulberry  tree  bark.  The  actual  operation  of  paper- 
making  is  thus  described  in  the  3 2nd  chapter  of  the  Tong  Ya  :  "  The  bark 
of  the  tchou  tree  is  steeped  in  water  to  take  away  the  yellow  colour,  it  is 
pounded,  it  is  put  into  a  vat  full  of  water,  its  fermentation  forms,  floating 
on  the  surface,  a  sticky  scum  which  is  removed  with  a  large  bamboo  'blind' 
which  when  dipped  twice  in  the  fluid  produces  a  fine  thin  paper,  while  for  a 
stout  paper  the  *  blind '  is  dipped  five  or  six  times  in  succession.  The  leaves 
are  dried  at  a  furnace.  Folded  sheets  (leaves)  are  called  pan^  whole  sheets 
fan ;  100  sheets  make  a  tao ;  500  sheets  a  ta-tao  (ream)."  Tsai  Lun's  inven- 
tion seems  to  have  been  conveyed  to  Japan  by  way  of  Corea  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  Emperor  Ojin,  285  A.D.,  when  the  first  book  written  on  paper, 
the  book  of  Buddha,  arrived  in  Japan.  Rather  more  than  300  years  elapsed 
before  a  priest  named  Doncho  returned  from  Corea  with  a  large  collection 
of  law  books.  In  the  Nihonshoki,  the  ancient  history  of  Japan,  we  are  told 
how  Doncho  introduced  paper-making  into  his  country.  A  contemporary 
Prince  Shotoku,  son  of  the  Empress  Suiko,  effected  improvements  on 
Doncho's  procedure  and  materials  and  introduced  the  use  of  mulberry  tree 
bark,  and  this  procedure  has  been  followed  in  Japan  ever  since. 
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The  bridge  of  communication  by  which  paper  making  passed  from 
China  to  Europe  was  provided  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Far  East. 

Extending,  year  by  year,  the  frontiers  of  their  dominion  they  had 
invaded  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  of  our  era  the  ancient 
Persian  Empire  of  the  Sassanids  ;  but,  for  a  generation,  failed  to  establish 
their  supremacy  and  domination  over  a  high-spirited  people  whose  chiefs 
refused  to  yield  up  the  tokens  of  their  immemorial  independence.  What 
paved  the  way  for  their  ultimate  reduction  under  Moslem  control  was 
an  internecine  strife  between  two  native  princes,  when,  the  support  of 
China  having  been  invoked  by  the  weaker  rival,  that  effective  intervention 
resulted  in  the  territories  of  both  antagonists  being  occupied  by  the  inter- 
vening power.  Thereupon  the  representative  of  the  Abbassid  dynasty  at 
Khorasan  sent  the  governor  of  Samarcand,  Zijad  ibn  Salih,  at  the  head 
of  an  imposing  army,  to  recover  the  kingdom  which  he  regarded  as  having 
been  thus  stolen  from  the  territories  of  Islam,  and  in  the  month  of  July, 
751,  the  Mohammedans  routed  the  Chinese  on  the  banks  of  the  Tharaz 
near  Kangli  and  pursued  them  to  the  very  frontiers  of  China.  This  event 
is  attested  by  Arab  and  Chinese  chroniclers  alike.  The  date  is  important 
for  the  bibliographical  historian,  for  this  year  marks  the  transfer  of  the 
Khalifate  from  the  Ommiad  to  the  Abbasid  dynasty,  and  of  the  seat  of 
government  from  Damascus  to  Bagdad,  which  was  now  at  once  to  become 
as  well  the  centre  of  letters  and  science,  the  Athens  of  the  East.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  coincidence  between  the  discovery  and  exploitation 
by  the  Arabs  at  this  particular  epoch  of  paper  making,  paper  constituting 
as  it  does  such  a  marvellous  auxiliary  of  learning  and  literature  and  the 
brilliant  coruscation  of  that  galaxy  of  Arab  writers  distinguished  for  their 
genius  in  every  then  known  field  of  human  knowledge  and  culture.  The 
Renaissance  in  Europe  similarly  coincided  with  the  invention  of  printing 
which  secured  the  widest  diffusion  of  the  new  learning  through  paper — 
the  new,  cheap  substitute  for  vellum  for  writing  and  printing.  The  output 
and  progress  of  the  press  has,  in  fact,  been  conditioned  from  the  first  by 
the  product  of  the  paper  mill.  We  must  remember  also  that  much  of  the 
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wisdom  and  culture  of  ancient  Greece  was  preserved  in  Arabic  translations 
during  the  darkest  of  the  dark  ages  in  Europe  by  the  scholars  of  far-eastern 
Bagdad  just  as  the  Latin  treasures  of  classic  and  patristic  learning  were, 
at  the  same  period,  being  protected  by  the  clerics  of  far-western  Ireland 
and  so  preserved  for  all  posterity.  The  author  of  the  Arabic  work 
entitled  Voyages  and  Kingdoms  informs  us  that  paper  was  introduced  into 
Samarcand  from  China  by  prisoners  taken  captive  by  Zijad  ibn  Salih, 
among  whom  were  found  some  who  knew  the  art  of  paper  making.  The 
manufacture  there  so  developed  as  not  only  to  supply  the  local  demand 
but  to  become  an  important  staple  of  trade  for  the  whole  population  of 
Samarcand,  and  subsequently  it  came  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  whole 
world. 

So  widely  had  the  traffic  spread  that,  in  the  words  of  another  Arab 
writer  in  869,  the  papyrus  of  Egypt  was  for  the  West  what  the  paper  of 
Samarcand  was  for  the  East,  while  yet  another  Arab  historian,  Ta'alibi  by 
name,  tells  of  the  rolls  of  Egyptian  papyrus  and  parchment  being  super- 
seded in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  papers  of  Samarcand,  as  these  were 
more  beautiful,  pleasant  and  convenient  to  use.  "They  are,"  he  says, 
"only  to  be  found  there  and  in  China."  We  hear  of  a  specially  fine 
Samarcand  variety  known  as  Pharaoh  paper,  doubtless  to  indicate  its 
competition  with  papyrus.  Ja'far,  the  grand  vizier  of  the  famous  Harun 
al  Rashid  and  brother  of  the  governor  of  Khorasan,  who  had  doubtless 
there  appreciated  the  excellence  of  the  Samarcand  paper,  introduced 
it  into  the  chancellery  of  the  Khalifate,  and  his  name  was,  for  long, 
associated  with  a  particular  sort  of  Arab  paper  which  was  called  Ja'far 
paper,  just  as  in  later  times  Michel  le  Tellier's  name  was  linked  with  a 
particular  sort  and  size  of  French  paper,  or  as  with  us  to-day,  Whatman's 
name  is  a  guarantee  of  special  excellence.  After  Samarcand  and  Bagdad, 
Tihama  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Arabia,  Tiberias  in  Syria,  Tripoli  and 
other  towns  in  North  Africa,  became  centres  of  paper  manufacture. 
Damascus,  too,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ommiads,  was  for  centuries  the 
centre  of  production  for  Europe  of  the  well-known  charta  damascena.  The 
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Arab  writer  Ta'alibt  (961-1038)  already  cited,  praises  the  fineness  and 
polish  of  Egyptian  paper.  Muqaddasi,  writing  in  985-986  of  the  products 
and  exports  of  that  country,  no  longer  mentions  the  papyrus,  though 
Ibn  Hauqal  had  done  so  eighty  years  earlier.  The  Persian  traveller 
Nasiri  Khosrau  (1035-1042)  was  amazed  to  see  in  Cairo  grocers,  fruiterers 
and  hardware-sellers  well  supplied  with  paper  in  which  they  wrapt  up  the 
goods  purchased  before  handing  them  to  their  customers,  if  they  were 
not  already  so  protected.  This  fact  shows  that  paper  was  abundant  and 
cheap  in  Cairo  900  years  ago.  Abd-el-Satif,  a  Bagdad  physician  visiting 
Egypt  in  1200,  relates  how  the  Bedouins  and  fellahin  of  his  day  rifled 
the  Pharaohs'  tombs  to  secure  the  mummy  wrappings  which,  when  they 
found  too  decayed  and  brittle  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  making  clothing 
for  themselves,  they  sold  to  the  paper  makers,  who  converted  them  into 
packing  paper  for  the  grocers'  shops.  Cairo,  indeed,  was  a  great  centre 
of  this  manufacture  and  traffic.  One  of  its  main  streets  was  called  "  the 
street  of  the  paper  makers"  and  one  inn  was  styled  "the  caravanserai  of 
the  paper  dealers." 

In  the  great  mosque  at  Fez  in  1145,  when  the  Almohad  conqueror 
Abd-el-Mumin  entered  in  triumph,  the  mihrab  was  papered,  plastered  and 
whitewashed  to  cover  its  gilt  carving  which,  it  was  feared,  might  offend 
his  puritan  taste. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1877-8  a  remarkable  series  of 
discoveries  was  made  in  Middle  Egypt  of  papyrus  and  paper  documents, 
extending  to  over  100,000  separate  pieces  and  ranging  over  a  period  of 
2,700  years,  from  the  days  of  the  Ramesids  to  the  fourteenth  century  of 
our  era.  One  portion  only  of  this  treasure,  preserved  at  Vienna  (in  the 
Archduke  Rainer's  collection)  has  been  examined  and  catalogued  by 
Karabacek.  This  contains  12,500  specimens  dating  from  the  last  decade 
of  the  second  century  after  the  Hegira  to  1388  A.D. 

The  microscopical  and  chemical  examination  by  Karabacek  and 
Wiesner  establishes  the  following  facts  : — 
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1.  Both  European  and  Arabic  papers  were  from  the  beginning  till 
the   nineteenth    century  alike  prepared  from   rags.      Paper    was    never 
produced  from  raw  cotton. 

2.  The  oldest  European  paper,  like  the  Arabic,  was  strongly  sized 
with  starch.     Starch  sizing  in  Oriental  paper  continued  till  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  European  use  ended  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.     Sienna  paper  makers  gave  up  starch  sizing  in  1298 
and  animal  glue  took  its  place  that  year. 

3.  Flax  fibres,  i.e.,  linen  rag  fibres,  predominate  in  old  Arabic  and 
European  papers,  and,  although  cotton  fibres  appear  from  the  first,  they  are 
much  less  evident,  often  only  traces  of  these  (as  also,  of  wool  or  silk)  are 
to  be  found,  and   till   the   third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  this 
proportion  prevailed. 

4.  Flax  fibres  are  found  more  frequently  than  those  of  hemp. 

5.  In  European  paper  fibres  are  found  fairly  long  till  the  fourteenth 
century,  after  which  period  they  are  found  shorter,  the  difference  being 
due  to  hand  stamping  in  a   mortar  having   been   superseded   by   more 
thorough  grinding  in  paper  mills. 

From  this  descriptive  account  we  learn  that  between  913  and  1106 
A.D.  papyrus  ceased  to  be  used  in  Egypt — the  latest  papyrus  being  dated 
233  H.,  i.e.,  936  A.D.,  while  paper  had  made  its  first  appearance  between 
816  and  912  A.D.  A  ninth  century  letter  on  papyrus  in  this  collection 
begins  with  an  apology  on  the  part  of  the  writer  for  having  written  on 
papyrus,  *.*.,  instead  of  on  paper. 

The  Arabs  adopted  as  their  designation  for  paper  a  Persian  word 
Kaghiz,  possibly  derived  from  the  Chinese  Kon-tche,  paper  made  from 
mulberry  tree  bark.  The  art  and  industry  of  paper  making  travelled 
westwards  into  Europe,  in  the  wake  of  Moslem  invasion  and  conquest, 
by  way  of  North  Africa  and  Spain.  About  970  we  learn  that  the  quires 
of  the  Library  Catalogue  of  Caliph  El  Hakan  II  consisted  of  ten  sheets 
(twenty  leaves)  of  paper  each. 
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According  to  El  Idrisi  (1154)  the  manufacture  of  paper  at  Xativa 
(San  Felipe)  was  the  best  in  the  world  and  was  exported  far  beyond  the 
Spanish  frontiers,  especially  to  Morocco,  although  a  century  earlier  at  Fez 
there  was  a  brisk  trade  in  the  products  of  the  local  paper  mills  which  by 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  numbered  over  400. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Moorish  rule  in  Spain  the  manufacture,  in  less 
expert  Christian  hands,  deteriorated  and  decayed  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  about  1276  at  Fabriano  near  Ancona  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Italy, 
paper-making  developed  marvellously.  We  have  evidence  however  that 
paper,  presumably  imported,  was  in  use  in  Italy  for  more  than  a  century 
before  that  date.  The  archives  of  Genoa  contain  a  register  on  paper 
dated  1154,  and  in  Sicily  King  Roger  in  1145  ordered  that  the  decayed 
documents  of  his  predecessors  written  on  carta  cuttunea  should  be  copied 
on  vellum.  From  Italy  the  art  spread  to  Switzerland,  which  possesses  a 
paper  document  dating  back  to  1275;  thence  to  France,  in  which  the  first 
paper  mill  was  established  near  Montpelier. 

Italian  papers  (especially  Venetian)  had  a  wide  vogue  in  the  fourteenth 
century  over  all  Europe,  but  gradually  lost  ground,  first  in  France,  then  in 
Germany,  so  that  by  the  sixteenth  century  their  exportation  was  confined, 
says  Briquet,  to  Spain  and  England  (Genoa  being  the  chief  distributing 
centre)  and  then  to  the  districts  south  of  Austria,  eastern  Europe  and  the 
Levant.  France  was  self-supplying  by  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
and  actually  began  exportation  towards  its  close ;  but  Italy  always  provided 
sufficient  for  home  consumption  and  exceptions  are  rare. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  remark  that  in  the  archives 
of  the  Drapers'  Company  of  London,  having  occasion  recently  to  investi- 
gate the  watermarks  therein,  I  found  those  of  the  early  fifteenth  century 
exclusively  Italian,  while  from  the  end  of  that  century  they  were  as  regularly 
French.  The  first  and  only  English  watermark  I  discovered,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  city  of  London  and  the  maker's  initials  as  a  counter-mark, 
belonged  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Jost  Amman's  drawing  of  the  interior  of  a  Dutch  paper  mill  shows 
the  paper  maker  lifting  the  mould,  his  apprentice  carrying  off  the  couched 
sheets  and  the  mill  stamps  working  in  the  background.  Paper  seems  to 
have  made  its  first  appearance  in  Holland  in  the  first  decades  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Naerland's  Bible  in  verse  was  written  on  paper  in 
1322,  while  at  the  Hague  archives  on  paper  have  been  found  dating  back 
to  1346.  The  Dutch  imported  paper  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  the  manufacture  began  in 
1586  which  has  continued  ever  since  to  be  so  famous. 

Germany  used  paper  at  an  early  date,  but  it  was  not  of  native  make. 
Schedel's  picture  of  Nuremberg  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  shows 
Almann  Stroemer's  paper  mill  at  the  city  gate,  and  at  Nuremberg  Hans 
Schoensperger  published  his  beautiful  edition  of  Thewrdanck  at  the  same 
time.  In  Russia,  paper  mills  were  established  before  1576,  but  it  was  not 
till  Peter  the  Great's  time  that  native  manufacture,  copying  Dutch  models, 
took  the  place  of  foreign  importations,  the  supply  of  which  had  come  first 
from  Italy,  then  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  from  France  : 
after  that  Holland  proved  a  keen  competitor  till  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  France,  at  first  dependent  on  Italy,  gradually  became 
independent  of  her  supply  and  was  self-sufficient  from  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  towards  the  end  of  that  century  she  began  to  export 
to  Spain,  England,  Holland  and  the  Rhine  basin.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  German  paper-making  began  in  earnest,  but  it  was  only 
during  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  that  Germany  became  self- sufficient.  It 
might  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that  the  commercial  geography  of 
paper  should  provide  an  interesting  subject  of  enquiry. 

As  regards  paper  making  in  England  the  first  date  of  its  manufacture 
is  fixed  by  the  printing,  in  1496,  on  paper  made  by  John  Tate  of  Hereford, 
of  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  Bartholomeus^  which  concludes  with  the  well- 
known  lines : — 

And  also  of  your  charyte  call  to  remembraunce 

The  soule  of  William  Caxton  first  prynter  of  this  boke 
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In  latyn  tonge  at  Coleyn  himself  to  avaunce 

That  euery  well  disposyd  man  may  theron  loke 

And  lohn  Tate  the  yonger  loye  mote  he  broke 

Whiche  late  hathe  in  England  doo  make  this  paper  thynne 

That  now  in  our  englysch  this  boke  is  printed  Inne. 

Tate's  watermark,  an  eight  petalled  flower  within  a  double  circle,  the 
only  English  watermark  in  all  Briquet's  colossal  collection  and  the  sole 
specimen  of  this  design  may  possibly  convey  an  allusion  to  his  name  T-ate. 

For  the  early  history  of  paper  making  in  England  students  must  be 
referred  to  the  series  of  interesting  articles  contributed  by  Mr.  Rhys 
Jenkins  fifteen  years  ago  to  the  Library  Association  Record,  where  he 
justly  remarks  that  it  is  surprising  how  little  is  known  of  the  early  history 
of  paper  making  in  England. 

Already  experts  in  America  are  investigating  the  history  of  paper- 
making  there.  The  first  to  introduce  the  art  was  apparently  a  Dutch 
Mennonite  who  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  before  1690  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Germantown,  at  Philadelphia  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  a  printer  of  the  name  of  Bradford  which  lasted  for  five  or  six  years, 
when  the  latter  went  to  New  York,  and  Rittenhuysen,  having  either 
now  or  later  changed  his  name  to  William  Rittenhouse,  was  followed  by 
Klaas  his  son.  Paper  with  the  water-mark  K.  R.  is  now  valuable  in 
the  United  States. 

As  regards  the  sizes  in  which  paper  was  made,  one  hears  of  giant 
tomes  preserved  in  the  Escorial,  near  Madrid,  measuring  six  feet  by 
four,  which  would  mean  that  the  sheets  of  paper  on  which  they  were 
printed  must  have  been  over  six  feet  by  eight  feet.  Such  dimensions, 
however,  are  monstrous,  if  they  are  not  also  mythical.  We  may  safely 
say  that  while  Oriental  paper,  as  introduced  into  the  West  by  the 
Arabs,  was  made  in  nine  different  sizes,  ranging  from  what  was  called 
"pigeon  post"  size  (i)4  by  2  inches),  to  the  so-called  "Bagdad"  paper 
(30  by  40  inches),  for  European  paper  the  size  varied  from  9^  by 
14  inches  to  20  by  30  inches.  Oriental  paper  differs  from  European  in 
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several  particulars.  Its  colour  is  usually  darker.  An  Arab  writer  informs 
us  that  this  was  due  to  the  addition  of  saffron  or  fig  juice.  The  body  of 
the  paper  is,  as  a  rule,  thicker  and  more  opaque,  due  to  doubling,  and  the 
surface  is  highly  polished.  Judged  by  sight  and  touch,  it  so  closely 
resembles  vellum  that  the  likeness  seems  designed. 

The  most  distinctive  difference,  however,  between  Eastern  and  Western 
paper,  is  the  absence  in  the  former  of  water  marks  or  filigranes.  These 
watermarks  are  of  great  importance  to  the  bibliographer,  as  they  afford 
him  criteria  by  means  of  which  to  determine  the  place  and  date  of  MSS. 
or  early  printed  books.  Their  position  is  almost  uniformly  in  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  halves  of  a  unit  sheet.  For  real  or  apparent  anomalies  one 
should  consult  Mr.  Ronald  B.  McKerrow's  excellent  illustrated  paper  on 
Bibliographical  Evidence  in  Vol.  XII  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society. 
When  we  find  a  volume,  apparently  in  quarto  with  the  watermark  between 
the  centre  and  either  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  its  pages,  we  know  that 
the  upper  or  lower  margins  have  been  cropped,  and  that  this  reduction 
in  height  is  the  reason  why  the  folio  looks  like  a  quarto.  But,  for  the 
true  determination  of  the  size  of  any  book  printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
the  most  convenient  criterion  is  afforded  by  the  direction  of  the  chain 
or  bridge-wire  marks.  In  the  largest  size  (that  is  in  folio)  the  sheet  has 
been  folded  medially  once,  the  height  of  the  leaf  is  that  of  the  sheet, 
and  the  wire  marks  are  in  that  direction,  or  perpendicular.  A  second 
medial  folding  at  right  angles  to  the  first  makes  four  leaves  of  a  book  in 
quarto,  the  breadth  of  each  of  these  being  half  the  height  of  the  unit,  and 
the  chain  marks  are  now  horizontal.  A  third  medial  folding  makes  eight 
leaves  of  a  book  in  octavo  (8vo),  the  breadth  of  these  being  one-fourth  of 
that  of  the  unit  and  the  height  one-half,  and  the  chain  marks  are  again 
perpendicular.  A  fourth  similar  folding  gives  sixteen  leaves  of  a  book 
in  sextodecimo  (i6mo),  the  height  and  breadth  being  respectively  one- 
quarter  of  those  of  the  unit  and  the  chain  marks  are  again  horizontal,  and 
so  on.  One  other  size  remains  to  mention — the  duodecimo  (i2mo)  which, 
by  its  name,  implies  that  the  unit  sheet  has  been  folded  in  twelve.  Now 
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there  are  two  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done.  This  particular  size  did  not 
come  into  vogue  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  then  the 
sheet  was  folded  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bridge-wire  marks  remained 
perpendicular,  and  the  resulting  slim  form  was  rather  like  a  miniature  tall 
folio  than  an  octavo.  This  was  done  by  folding  the  sheet  lengthwise  in 
two  and  then  folding  this  double  stripe  into  three  and  then  medially.  This 
was  the  method  followed  during  the  earlier  part  of  that  century  at  least. 
The  subsequent  method  has  been  to  fold  the  sheet  lengthwise  in  two,  then 
to  fold  this  double  stripe  into  three  and  then  medially  at  right  angles 
to  the  last  folding,  giving,  as  the  result,  a  size  somewhat  like  a  stunted 
octavo,  but  with  chain  wire-lines  horizontal.  To  sum  up.  Perpendicular 
bridge-wire  lines  appear  in  folios,  octavos  and  antique  duodecimos ; 
horizontal  chain  marks  are  found  in  quartos,  sextodecimos  and  later  duo- 
decimos. The  function  of  the  signatures  is  to  let  the  binder  know  how 
many  sheets  go  to  the  quire  and  in  what  order  they  come.  They  tell 
nothing  of  the  size  of  the  book. 

But  we  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  most  important  bibliographical 
criterion  which  the  watermark  device  or  filigrane  supplies.  Just  as  the 
two  surfaces,  flesh  and  fell  of  vellum  pair  off  on  each  side  of  the  central 
stitching  in  each  quire,  and  any  deviation  from  this  correspondence  of  the 
first  half  of  the  quire  to  the  second  at  once  indicates  something  abnormal 
(either  a  leaf  too  many  or  too  few  on  the  one  side  or  the  other)  so  the 
fact  of  the  watermark  appearing  on  one  only  of  the  two  folio-halves  of 
a  sheet  provides  a  similar  test.  In  any  quire  of  an  old  folio  book  each 
leaf  should  have  a  watermark  if  its  corresponding  folio  has  none ;  and 
vice  versa.  Two  apparently  corresponding  folios  without  watermark, 
or  two  folios  having  each  one  are  clearly  not  two  halves  of  the 
same  sheet.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  a  volume  in  quarto  the  succession 
of  watermarks  is  of  great  importance  in  collation.  Here  the  water- 
mark will  occur  at  the  stitching  in  two  corresponding  leaves,  and  in  the 
others,  if  one  leaf  has  none,  its  corresponding  leaf  will  also  show  no 
watermark. 
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It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  centre  of  the  quire  is 
invisible.  This  occurs  frequently  in  the  case  of  books,  especially  large 
heavy  tomes  that  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century  bookbinder  has 
stabbed  in  re-binding.  From  about  1750  to  1850  this  kind  of  bibliopegic 
atrocity  was  frequently  committed  on  old  books.  If  one  finds  such  a 
volume  without  foliation  or  signatures  either  printed  or  written,  the  former 
being  rarely  met  with  before  1475,  tne  onty  collation  possible,  short  of 
dismembering  the  volume,  is  by  means  of  the  watermark.  By  the  use  of 
this  test  one  can  often  detect  a  "  made-up  "  copy,  perfect,  perhaps,  so  far 
as  containing  the  text  is  concerned,  but  not  in  its  original  condition  as  it 
left  the  printer's  workshop.  Mr.  Duff  instances  the  case  of  the  copy  of  the 
36-line  Bible  in  the  British  Museum  in  which  the  first  leaf  and  the  last 
of  the  first  quire  have  each  a  watermark.  This  fact  shows  conclusively 
that  one  of  the  two  leaves  does  not  belong  to  the  book,  but  has  been 
inserted,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  leaf  does  not.  It  was  added 
to  replace  the  original  first  leaf  that  had  been  lost. 

If  the  succession  of  the  watermarks  is  carefully  tabulated  it  is  usually 
a  simple  business  to  sort  out  the  successive  quires  and  observe  if  there  is 
any  defect  either  in  the  body  of  the  work  or  at  the  ends,  as  is  more 
commonly  the  case.  One  other  criterion  of  the  integrity  of  an  ancient 
volume  re-bound  during  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  then  the  usual  practice  of  the  bookbinder  to 
separate  the  quires,  often  at  the  same  time  removing  the  strips  of  vellum 
which  had  been  pasted  down  the  centres  of  these  by  the  first  binder,  and 
then  to  press  each  quire  separately  before  sewing  them  in  again.  This 
operation,  combined  with  a  liberal  application  of  the  plough  or  guillotine, 
was  designed  to  secure  the  bookbinder's  ideal  of  trimness.  In  consequence 
of  this  pressing,  the  outside  pages  of  quires  can  often  be  quite  easily 
detected  by  their  being  so  much  smoother  and  more  polished  than  the 
rest,  and  thus  the  extent  of  the  original  quires  can  be  determined  for  the 
collation  of  the  book.  This  however  is  not  always  a  reliable  test,  for,  as 
Mr.  Duff  has  found  in  his  experience,  "  It  was  the  custom  of  many 
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binders  in  the  earlier  part  of  last  century,  when  they  had  to  re-bind  an 
old  book,  to  separate  [not  only  the  quires,  but]  all  the  leaves,  and  then 
fix  them  up  together  in  convenient  sections,  entirely  ignoring  the  original 
"make  up."  In  such  a  predicament,  collation  by  watermark,  though 
often  a  difficult  and  tedious  process,  is  the  only  way.  By  the  way,  such 
central  strips  of  vellum  as  I  have  referred  to  (so  often  ruthlessly  removed 
by  the  reforming,  or  rather  deforming  bookbinder  in  his  too  often 
misplaced  zeal  for  trim  and  tidy  appearance  in  his  handiwork)  sometimes 
contain  important  material  although  in  fragments.  One  such  instance  I 
must  detain  you  to  mention  in  passing.  At  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  an 
early  annotated  Latin  Bible  had  its  quires  strengthened  in  this  manner, 
and  these  vellum  slips  were  found  to  be  strips  and  slices  of  some  half 
dozen  Roman  pardons,  the  very  same  sort  of  commodities  that  filled 
the  Pardoner's  wallet  as  Chaucer  tells  us.  These  mutilated  Letters 
of  Indulgence — issued  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV  in  the  year  1481  by  his 
Legate  Joannes  de  Gigliis — are  of  the  greatest  rarity  and,  even  in 
their  present  fragmentary  condition,  being  printed  apparently  in  Caxton's 
types  Nos.  4  and  4*,  possess  considerable  typographical  interest  and 
value. 

The  bibliographical  importance  of  watermarks,  that  is  the  filigree 
device  watermarks,  on  which  subject  I  made  a  communication  in  the 
summer  of  1888  to  the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society,  has  since  then 
received  an  ever  increasing  share  of  attention  and  interest  by  no  means 
confined  to  bibliographers  pure  and  simple.  Jurists  and  historians  have 
alike  derived  benefit  from  the  practical  results  of  this  study.  Theoretically, 
at  least,  every  water-marked  leaf  of  paper  carries  in  itself  its  own  birth 
certificate,  that  mark  conveying  ipso  facto>  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
date  and  place  of  manufacture.  In  actual  practice,  however,  this  certificate 
is  hard  to  decipher.  The  serious  and  scientific  study  of  this  branch  of 
bibliography  is,  at  present,  only  in  its  infancy.  Indeed  it  is  not  yet  quite 
eight  years  ago  that  Briquet  published  his  invaluable  Dictionary  of 
Water-marks. 
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One  interesting  historical  instance  of  this  kind  of  evidence  I  may 
allude  to  in  passing.  In  the  great  law  case  which  created  such  a  sensation 
in  France  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  so-called  Caffarel-Limousin  case, 
but  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Decorations  case,  which  resulted  in  the 
resignation  of  M.  Jules  Grevy  from  the  Presidency  of  the  French  Republic, 
it  was  shown  by  the  watermark  that  the  paper  on  which  M.  Wilson  had 
written  two  letters  dated  1884  had  only  been  manufactured  after  the 
29th  of  July,  1885.  One  very  important  question  in  this  connection  is 
to  ascertain  what  period  of  time  elapsed  before  the  paper  of  any  particular 
mark  or  manufacture  would  be  used  up.  According  to  M.  Briquet,  if  one 
allows  a  year  for  its  transport  from  the  paper  mill  say  in  North  Italy  to 
any  part  of  Europe,  one  may  assign  ten  years  for  its  total  consumption 
in  medieval  times. 

The  Oxford  Jerome  dated  1468  is  worth  mentioning  here  in  this 
connection.  All  the  copies  of  this  book  which  I  have  examined  are 
printed  on  paper  with  watermarks,  according  to  Briquet,  of  that  year  or 
earlier,  and  in  no  single  case  is  the  watermark  necessarily  later.  That  is  to 
say,  granted  the  presence  of  a  travelling  printer  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cologne,  in  Oxford  at  that  date,  possessed  of  a  small  hand  printing  press, 
which  impressed  only  one  small  quarto  page  at  a  time,  the  paper  for  his 
purpose  was  ready  to  hand. 

If  on  the  contrary  the  paper  employed  bore  watermarks  never  seen 
before  1478,  nothing  more  could  be  said  for  the  earlier  date.  So  the  onus 
improbandi  would  still  seem  to  rest  with  its  assailants. 

The  watermark  told  the  medieval  purchaser  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
paper  as  well  as  its  source.  Thus,  the  French  shield  with  one  or  three 
fleurs-de-lys,  the  Basle  crozier,  the  Zurich  lion  supporting  the  shield  of 
Zurich  in  its  paws,  distinguished  different  sizes,  and  these  names  came  in 
time  to  be  transferred  to  the  paper  itself.  In  Switzerland  to  this  day,  I 
quote  the  authority  of  M.  Briquet,  three  of  those  old  names  still  survive  to 
designate  different  papers.  One  way  these  old  paper  makers  had  of 
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indicating  difference  of  quality  was  by  modifying  slightly  their  filigree 
device.  Thus,  ordinary  paper  would  be  marked  with  the  shield  or  coat-of- 
arms  of  the  town  where  it  was  made,  while  on  a  superior  sort  the  same 
shield  would  have  heraldic  supporters,  or,  for  the  cheaper  kind,  there 
would  be  an  ox's  head  outlined  without  eyes,  and  for  the  better  quality 
the  same  design  would  have  the  eyes  inserted  by  giving  the  wire  two 
circular  twists  at  the  sides  of  the  head.  Another  way  they  had  was  to 
employ  quite  different  watermarks  for  the  different  priced  varieties,  e.g., 
first  quality  bore  a  Tower ;  second,  an  Ox's  head  without  eyes  surmounted 
by  a  long  shafted  cross  ;  third,  a  Hunter's  horn.  Or  again,  the  initials  of 
the  maker  marked  the  inferior  quality ;  his  full  name  the  superior  sort. 
All  these  facts  supply  more  or  less  of  an  answer  to  the  question :  Why 
were  water-marks  invented  ? 

In  answer  to  the  further  enquiry :  Why  are  they  found  on  European 
papers  and  not  on  Oriental  ?  I  should  venture,  with  some  reserve,  to 
reply  that  the  indication  on  this  new  writing  material  which  came  to  take 
the  place  of  papyrus  in  Europe,  may  possibly  have  introduced  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  former  statutory  practice  of  marking  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
papyrus  roll  the  name  of  the  local  governor  of  the  district  where  it  was 
made.  Oriental  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  being  manufactured  to  resemble 
the  vellum  skins  which  its  use  ultimately  displaced,  had  no  such  precedent 
to  follow.  At  all  events  this  seems  to  me  a  reasonable  explanation  and 
may  be  accepted  until  further  information  is  available  on  the  subject. 
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Bv  SIR   ERNEST   CLARKE,  M.A,,  F.S.A. 
Read  sist  December,  1914. 


i  HE  title  given  to  this  paper,  "New  Lights  on  Chatterton," 
is  so  far  a  misnomer  that  I  have  no  fresh  information 
to  impart  with  reference  to  Chatterton  himself.  Surely 
there  never  was  a  lad  of  seventeen  of  whom  so  many 
biographical  facts  were  so  industriously  searched  for 
and  collected  so  quickly  after  his  departure  from  this  life  as  was  the  case 
with  Chatterton.  If  a  hundredth  part  of  the  interest  taken  in  him  after 
his  death  had  been  taken  while  he  was  alive,  he  might  have  blossomed 
into  another  Shakespeare  or  Milton. 

My  new  lights — you  may  possibly  not  think  them  of  more  than  single 
candle  power — are  really  upon  the  works  he  left  behind  him,  and  upon 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  appeared  before  the  public. 

Let  me,  by  way  of  prelude,  give  the  salient  facts  of  Thomas 
Chatterton's  life  and  surroundings.  He  was  the  posthumous  child  of  the 
master  of  a  small  free  school  at  Bristol,  and  was  born  on  November  2oth, 
1752.  At  first  mistaken  for  a  dunce,  he  finally  learned  his  letters  from  an 
old  illuminated  manuscript,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  he  read  anything  and 
everything  from  morning  till  night.  In  August,  1760,  he  was  admitted 
into  Colston's  Charity  School,  where  he  was  taught  the  three  R's  (and 
nothing  else)  and  was  allowed  practically  no  holidays. 
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On  the  ist  July,  1767,  when  therefore  he  was  less  than  fifteen  years 
of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  attorney,  one  Lambert.  He  received  no 
pay,  took  his  meals  with  the  servants,  and  slept  with  the  foot-boy.  His 
appointed  hours  of  attendance  at  the  office  were  from  7  a.m.  till  8  p.m., 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  but  little  actual  work  for  him  to  do,  and  he 
had  accordingly  plenty  of  time  to  read,  which  he  did  voraciously,  and  to 
scribble,  which  he  did  continuously.  On  October  ist,  1768,  he  blazed  out 
into  local  notoriety  by  contributing  to  Felix  Farley's  Journal,  under  the 
nom  de  plume  "  Dunhelmus  Bristoliensis,"  "  A  description  of  the  Mayor's 
first  passing  over  the  Old  Bridge,  taken  from  an  old  manuscript."  This 
article  attracted  the  attention  of  (amongst  others)  Mr.  William  Barrett,  a 
surgeon  then  engaged  in  slowly  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of  Bristol, 
and  in  this  way  Chatterton  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  credulous 
Barrett,  through  an  equally  credulous  and  rather  more  ignorant  friend  of 
the  latter,  George  Symes  Catcott,  then  in  trade  as  a  pewterer. 

As  a  good  deal  of  our  knowledge  about  Chatterton's  life  at  Bristol  is 
derived  from  this  last  named  gentleman,  and  as  he  was  sharply  challenged 
about  his  dates  by  the  Editor  of  the  first  collected  edition  (1777)  of  the 
Rowley  Poems,  the  materials  for  which  Catcott  himself  supplied  for  publica- 
tion, a  quotation  from  a  contribution  he  made  to  a  second  review  of  these 
Poems  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  May,  1777,  may  be  interpolated  here. 
Catcott  says  (p.  324) : 

"My  acquaintance  with  Chatterton  was  accidental.  Being  one  day, 
in  1768,  at  Redcliff  Church,  with  a  friend  of  mine,  he  observed  that  some 
ancient  pieces  of  poetry  had  been  found  there,  and  that  many  specimens 
of  it  were  in  the  possession  of  a  youth  whom  he  knew.  I  was  soon  after 
made  acquainted  with  him,  and  he  readily,  and  without  reward,  gave  me 
the  Bristow  Tragedy,  Rowley's  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Canynge's  Grandfather, 
and  one  or  two  other  little  pieces.1  In  two  or  three  days  after  he  brought 


(i)    This  must  mean  Chatterton's   transcripts  only,  not  the 
ments.—  E.G. 


original"   parch- 
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me  two  originals  ;  I  think  the  Yellow  Roll,  and  the  Ode  to  Ella,1  which 

I   immediately  put  into  Mr.   Barrett's  possession I  well 

recollect  his  mentioning  the  names  of  most  of  the  poems,  which  have  since 
appeared,  as  being  then  in  his  possession." 

To  these  two  men — Barrett  and  Catcott — but  chiefly  to  the  former, 
Chatterton  supplied  at  intervals  during  the  period  from  October,  1768,  to 
April,  1770,  transcripts  in  his  own  writing,  and  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  of 
what  he  said  were  original  documents  from  an  old  chest  in  the  tower  of 
St.  Mary  Redcliff  Church.  They  accepted  his  story  without  hesitation  and 
in  full  belief — at  any  rate  at  first — in  its  truth.  They  did  certainly  press 
him  for  a  sight  of  the  original  documents,  and  every  now  and  then  he  would 
produce  a  parchment  which  he  said  had  come  out  of  the  old  chest. 

In  April,  1770,  Chatterton,  who  had  been  chafing  at  his  environment, 
induced  (by  a  threat  of  self-destruction)  his  employer  to  release  him  from 
his  indentures.  He  came  to  London  with  some  five  guineas  in  his  pocket, 
confidently  expecting  to  make  a  name  in  the  metropolis  by  his  writings. 
The  pay  he  received  from  the  magazines  for  his  contributions  on  various 
topics  of  the  day — which  indeed  had  no  particular  merit — was,  however, 
not  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  in  a  fit  of  despair,  he 
poisoned  himself  with  arsenic  at  Brook  Street,  Holborn,  on  the  24th 
August,  1770,  at  the  age  of  17  years  and  nine  months. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  above  is  the  baldest  outline  in  the 
fewest  possible  words  of  the  facts  of  Chatterton's  brief  and  miserable  life. 
He  died  unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung  for  the  moment ;  and  it  was 
only  some  time  afterwards  that  the  world  woke  up  to  find  that  it  had  lost 
a  great  and  unrecognised  genius. 

The  first  person  of  any  importance  in  the  social  world  who  seems  to 
have  interested  himself  in  Chatterton  and  his  works  was  Dr.  Joseph  Fry, 
President  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  himself  a  native  of  Bristol  and 
an  alumnus  of  Bristol  Grammar  School.  He  made  a  visit  to  that  city  in 

(i)  I  refer  later  on  to  these  "two  originals." — E.G. 
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September,  1770,  and  was  concerned  to  hear  that  the  lad  was  no  more. 
He  received  from  Barrett  and  Catcott  some  specimens  in  Chatterton's 
writing  of  what  were  said  to  be  transcripts  of  the  poems  of  Thomas 
Rowley,  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  confessor  of  William 
Canynge,  a  real  personage  buried  in  St.  Mary  Redcliff  Church.  Fry  took 
these  away  to  Oxford  to  study,  under  a  strict  promise  to  return  them  after 
making  a  glossary  of  the  archaic  words,  and  on  the  undertanding  that  no 
copies  of  them,  if  made,  were  allowed  to  be  shown  about  to  others. 

Although  Fry  does  not  appear  to  have  completed  the  glossary,  the 
first  promise  as  to  the  return  of  the  original  documents  seems  to  have 
been  fulfilled,  if  not  by  Fry,  by  his  legal  representatives,  for  he  died  not 
long  after,  on  the  22nd  November,  1772.  But  the  second  promise  was 
broken,  for  Catcott  tried  vainly  to  get  back  after  Fry's  death,  a  book  in 
which  he  found  to  his  dismay,  from  letters  addressed  to  him  by  third 
parties,  that  Fry  had  copied  out  in  his  own  hand  and  shown  about  to  his 
friends,  all  the  Rowley  poems  submitted  to  him  for  examination. 

I  tried  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  this  book  by  enquiries  of  the 
custodian  of  the  Library  at  St.  John's  College,  into  which  I  thought  it 
might  have  drifted.  No  such  book  was  known.  I  therefore  settled  down 
into  the  belief  that  it  had  for  ever  disappeared ;  when  one  Saturday  this 
autumn  I  walked  into  the  late  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell's  shop  in  Charing 
Cross  Road,  and  asked  whether  he  had  any  books  on  Chatterton.  He 
had.  He  brought  them  up  from  the  cellar  for  my  inspection,  and  amongst 
them  was  a  MS.  book,  which  I  at  once  recognised  as  in  the  handwriting  of 
Dr»  Fry,  with  whose  script  I  had  become  familiar  through  my  examination 
of  a  big  volume  of  original  and  unpublished  letters  addressed  to  Catcott 
by  various  personages  of  distinction,  which  is  preserved  at  the  Bristol 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery.  Into  the  book  which  had  drifted  into  Mr. 
Bertram  Dobell's  possession  Dr.  Fry  had  (I  fear  surreptitiously)  copied 
out  a  number  of  the  Rowley  poems,  and  had  made  on  the  opposite  pages, 
a  beginning  of  the  glossary  which  he  never  completed.  I  bought  the 
book.  Here  it  is,  and  it  is  the  first  of  my  New  Lights. 
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What  I  chiefly  desired  to  ascertain  from  this  book  of  transcripts  made 
by  Dr.  Fry  was,  whether  it  threw  any  light  on  a  point  which  had  been 
troubling  me  ever  since  I  began  the  study  of  the  new  documents  which 
I  shall  describe  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  viz.,  the  chronological  sequence 
of  Chatterton's  production  of  the  Rowley  "originals."  The  first  poem 
transcribed  in  the  book  is  the  "Song  to  Aella,"  and  at  the  end  of  it 
Dr.  Fry  appends  this  note  : 

"Mr.  Rowlie's  original  MS.  of  this  Poem  is  still  remaining  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Barrett,  a  gentleman  at  Bristol :  it  is  upon  vellom  : 
ye  characters  in  general  are  very  fair  and  legible,  but  wl  is  something 
remarkable,  ye  verses  are  not  distinguished  from  each  other,  as  in  ye 
Transcript  above,  but  follow  with1  interruption,  like  ye  sentences  in  a 
Prose-Composition. " 

It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Fry  was  shown  this  piece  of  parchment  by 
Mr.  Barrett  when  at  Bristol ;  but  Barrett  set  great  store  by  it,  and  only 
parted  with  it  reluctantly  at  a  date  after  Fry's  death,  on  loan  to  a  patron — 
perhaps  a  patient — Lord  Dacre.  This  nobleman,  being  cruelly  tortured 
with  gout,  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  at  the  then  fashionable  English 
spas — Buxton,  Bath,  and  the  Hot -Wells  at  Bristol. 

There  was  a  practising  physician  at  Bath,  Dr.  Francis  Woodward, 
who  was  a  member  of  Fry's  college  (St.  John's,  Oxford),  and  was  a  friend 
of  George  Catcott.  Woodward  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  Rowley 
Poems,  and  chatted  about  them  to  his  aristocratic  patients  like  Lords 
Camden,  Charlemont,  and  Dacre,  letters  from  all  of  whom  appear  in  the 
Bristol  volume  of  Catcott's  correspondence,  which  I  have  been  exploring 
so  diligently. 

Lord  Dacre  goes  to  Bristol,  sees  Catcott  and  Barrett,  and  is  permitted 
by  the  latter,  rather  to  Catcott's  disgust,  to  borrow,  for  expert  examination, 
two  Rowley  original  manuscripts  in  parchment — the  one  containing  the 
"  Songe  to  Jilla,"  and  another  known  later  as  the  "  Yellow  Roll."  Lord 
Dacre  consults  on  the  subject  his  acquaintance  Dr.  Thomas  Percy,  who 
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had  achieved  a  considerable  reputation  from  the  publication  in  1765  of 
his  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry. 

Percy,  who  was  then  Domestic  Chaplain  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, studies  them  at  Alnwick  Castle,  makes  his  report  by  letter  to  Lord 
Dacre,  but  fearing  to  entrust  to  the  post  these  precious  documents,  sends 
them  South  by  the  hands  of  Professor  Robert  Chambers,  just  returning  to 
London  on  his  way  to  take  up  a  judgeship  in  India,  and — Chambers  loses 
them.  The  horror-stricken  Percy  is  afraid  to  go  and  see  Lord  Dacre  again 
till  his  Lordship  reassures  him  as  to  his  reception  ;  they  agree  that  Barrett 
must  be  told  the  awful  news  ;  and  the  finger  of  scorn  is  thenceforth 
pointed  at  poor  Percy  as  the  loser — if  not  something  worse — of  priceless 
manuscripts.  Chambers  is  unrepentant ;  but  Percy  is  not,  and  he  excuses 
himself  in  many  letters  to  his  contemporaries. 

From  a  descendant  of  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  I  obtained  a  few  days 
ago  the  loan  of  a  letter — exhibited  this  afternoon — written  by  Percy  to 
his  friend  in  India,  on  9  March,  1778  (four  and  a-half  years  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  manuscripts) : 

"  I  should  be  particularly  happy  if  accidentally  dipping  into  some  of 
your  books  you  should  have  found  the  two  pieces  of  parchment  attributed 
to  Rowley  (the  supposed  Bristoll-Poet).  His  pretended  poems  have  run 
through  two  editions,  and  are  received  as  genuine  by  a  large  party  of 
pseudo  antiquaries  and  critics :  who  make  a  great  clamour  about  the 
disappearance  of  these  two  parchments  :  and  it  would  be  a  most  fortunate 
circumstance,  if  they  could  at  last  be  produced,  with  all  the  evidence  they 
carry  of  fraud  and  imposture.  At  no  distance  of  time  would  they  be  the 
less  valuable  or  decisive." 

Prophetic  words  !  At  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
from  their  disappearance,  they  are  for  the  first  time  shown  in  public,  at 
this  meeting  of  the  Bibliographical  Society.  Here  they  are  :  New  Lights 
on  Chatterton^  Nos.  2  and  j. 
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You  will  naturally  want  to  know  where  they  have  lain  hidden  all  this 
long  time.  Sir  Robert  Chambers  took  over  eleven  years  to  answer  the 
plaintive  appeal  of  Percy,  who  had  meanwhile  become  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
and  in  a  reply  which  I  have  here,  dated  9  November,  1789,  he  suggested — 
from  his  safe  seclusion  at  Calcutta — a  variety  of  ways  in  which  he  might 
have  lost  the  manuscripts.  Lost  however  they  were,  and  obviously  Sir 
Robert  didn't  care.  When  he  died  at  Paris  in  1802,  his  papers  were  pre- 
sumably looked  through :  and  in  the  month  of  October  of  this  present  year, 
I  was  permitted  by  Mr.  William  Rose  Smith,  C.B.,  Clerk  of  the  Council  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  amongst 
us  to-day,  to  examine  two  parchment  documents  in  his  possession  (having 
come  to  him  through  Archdeacon  Nares)  enclosed  in  a  paper  wrapper 
sealed  with  black  wax,  and  thus  inscribed  : 

"  About  the  Bristol  Parchments. 

"Song  of  Ella. 

"  Chatterton. 

"  N.B.     I  found  these  Parchments  &  letters  at  different  times  lately 

among  letters  to  Sir  Robert  Chambers. 

"  Frances  Chambers. 

The  fact  that  these  documents  were  in  existence  was  made  known  to 
the  literary  world  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Crump  of  the  Public  Record  Office,  in  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  the  Athenaum  of  8  June,  1889,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  received  the  public  attention  it  deserved.  With  the  indications  that 
Mr.  Crump  gave  me  recently,  I  placed  myself  in  communication  with 
Mr.  W.  R.  Smith,  and  through  his  kindness,  the  two  Rowley  manuscripts 
have  been  allowed  to  be  photographed  and  reproduced  in  collotype  in 
our  Transactions. 

Not  much  of  help  in  the  elucidation  of  the  Chatterton  problem  is 
to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  first  of  these  two  documents  (the 
smaller  of  the  two).  It  professes  to  contain  a  rhymed  letter  addressed  by 
Thomas  Rowlie  to  the  poet  Lydgate,  the  famous  "  Monke  of  Bury "  (my 
native  place),  with  a  specimen  of  his  (Rowlie's)  skill  in  versifying,  viz., 
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the  "Song  to  ^Ella,"  and  Lydgate's  response,  in  five  verses  of  four  lines 
each,  ending  thus  : — 

Nowe  Rowlie  ynne  these  mokie  days, 
Lendes  owte  hys  shynynge  lytes, 
And  Turgotus  and  Chaucer  lyves 
Ynne  every  thynge  he  wrytes. 

As  printed  by  Tyrwhitt  in  his  edition  of  the  Rowley  Poems  issued  in 
1777  (copied  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  the  "original"  parchment,  in 
every  subsequent  edition  of  Chatterton's  Works),  these  three  poems  are 
said  to  be  "  printed  from  a  copy  in  Mr.  Catcott's  handwriting."  Tyrwhitt 
gives,  however,  on  his  pages  xvi-xvii  some  instructive  variants  from  "a 
copy  made  by  Mr.  Barrett  from  the  piece  of  vellum,  which  Chatterton 
formerly  gave  to  him  as  the  original  MS.,"  together  with  some  others 
from  a  copy  of  the  Poems  made  for  Barrett  by  Chatterton  himself, 
differing  from  that  which  he  "afterwards  produced  as  the  original." 

Neither  the  transcript  made  by  Catcott,  nor  that  made  by  Barrett,  nor 
that  made  by  Chatterton  himself  for  Barrett  (which  is  no  doubt  the  first 
"  original ")  being  now  available,  we  have  to  rely  on  the  parchment  recently 
re-discovered  under  the  circumstances  explained  above.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Herbert  Milne  of  the  British  Museum,  who  has  brought 
his  palaeographical  skill  to  bear  on  the  photographic  facsimile  of  the 
crabbed  and  much  rubbed  manuscript,  I  am  enabled  to  print,  as  an 
Appendix  to  this  paper,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  correct  text  of  the 
three  short  poems  in  question  that  can  now  be  hoped  for. 

We  know  that  in  the  case  of  other  poems,  Chatterton  made  copies 
which  do  not  altogether  correspond.  There  are,  for  instance,  two  separate 
versions  in  his  own  writing  of  "The  Death  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin."  I 
shall,  however,  have  no  time  on  the  present  occasion  to  develop  this 
part  of  my  theme:  so  I  proceed  to  a  short  study  of  the  famous  "Yellow 
Roll " — No.  3  of  my  New  Lights. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  describe  this  in  the  words  of  Percy  himself 
in  his  report  to  Lord  Dacre  dated  "  Alnwick  Castle  September  6.  1773." 
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The  whereabouts  of  the  original  of  this  Report  I  have  not  been  able  yet  to 
trace,  but  Catcott  was  fair-minded  enough  (indeed  he  plumes  himself  on 
this  fact)  to  transcribe  it  in  a  Volume  in  which  he  copied  out,  when  his 
pewterer's  business  failed,  all  the  correspondence  he  had  held  with  the 
great  ones  of  the  day.  This  Volume  was  bequeathed  by  Catcott's  nephew, 
Richard  Smith,  to  the  Bristol  Public  Library,  the  authorities  of  which 
kindly  allowed  me  prolonged  access  to  it  by  depositing  it  for  a  time  at 
the  British  Museum. 

This  volume  is  a  mine  of  information  on  points  connected  with  the 
Rowley  Poems,  and  I  am  greatly  surprised  that  it  has  been  so  little  studied 
by  previous  students  of  the  subject.  This  is  what  Percy  says,  according  to 
a  transcript  of  his  letter — then  in  the  possession  of  Barrett — made  by 
Catcott  in  1777,  and  written  on  page  59  of  the  manuscript  book  in 

question : — 

"  Alnwick  Castle  September  6.  1773. 
11  My  Lord, 

"  By  good  fortune  I  had  with  me  at  this  place  a  Friend,  who  is  one  of 
the  best  judges  in  England  of  old  writings,  having  had  for  many  years,  the 
Custody  of  all  the  ancient  Records  and  Charters  of  the  Northumberland 
Family,  and  having  been  all  his  life  conversant  with  English  Manuscripts  &c. 
of  every  Age,  who  is  critically  exact  in  distinguishing  the  peculiar  modes  of 
writing,  &  the  several  Alphabets  which  prevail'd  in  every  y£ra ;  and  who 
having  never  heard  of  this  Controversy  concerning  the  Bristol  Poetry,  was 
quite  impartial.  This  Gentlem"  is  Thos  Butler  Esqr  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  principal  Agent  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  To  him  I  showed  the  two  specimens  your  Lordship 
sent  me  ;  and  he  immediately  pronounced  them  spurious,  in  which  I  can- 
not but  entirely  agree  with  him.  For  the  Characters  uniformly  resemble 
the  writing  of  no  Mra.  whatever,  nor  are  in  any  Degree  consistent  with 
themselves ;  but  are  evidently  written  by  a  modern  pen,  which  has 
endeavour'd  to  render  the  letters  as  uncouth  &  obscure  as  possible ;  and 
it  is  even  diverting  to  observe,  how  in  the  larger  MSS.,  as  the  Writer  went 

Q  2 
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on,  he  alter'd  &  changed  the  form  of  his  Letters,  so  that  the  Lines  towards 
the  bottom,  are  tenfold  more  uncouth,  &  obscure,  than  those  towards  the 
top ;  and  are  not  reducible  to  the  same  Alphabet.  Even  the  smaller 
Manuscript  tho'  infinitely  more  uncouth  &  more  obscurely  written  than  the 
larger,  does  not  come  nearer  the  genuine  old  Alphabets,  in  proportion  as  it 
differs  from  the  modern  Characters :  it  is  merely  render'd  obscure,  by  a 
fanciful  uncouth  Alphabet  of  the  Writer's  own  invention,  reducible  to  no 
principal  of  the  genuine  ancient  writing.  Upon  the  whole,  I  must  again 
repeat,  that  as  far  as  depends  upon  the  evidence  of  these  Parchments  the 
writing  attributed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rowley,  may  finally  be  pronounc'd  to  be 
forged  and  spurious. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  the  greatest  respect,  My  Lord 
'*  Your  Lordship's  most  oblig'd  hum  Serv1 

"  Thomas  Piercy. 

"  P.S.  Mr.  Justice  Chambers  (lately  appointed  one  of  the  judges  to  the 
East  Indies)  also  was  much  interested  in  the  question  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  the  Bristol  Poetry,  &  gave  with  me  a  second  very  minute 
Examination  of  the  Parchmnts,  the  result  of  which  was  a  full  conviction 
of  their  being  spurious. 

"  With  regard  to  Mr.  Barrett,  I  leave  your  Lordship  to  communicate 
to  him  in  whatever  manner  you  think  proper,  the  above  Sentence  passed 
upon  these  Parchments.  As  he  seems  a  man  of  a  liberal  ingenious  Mind, 
and  open  to  conviction,  I  flatter  myself  that  upon  recollection,  he  will 
be  glad  to  have  the  forgery  detected  before  he  had  reposed  too  securely 
upon  those  writings.  Yet  still  they  may  be  highly  deserving  publication, 
not  only  on  ace1  of  the  Poetical  Merit  of  the  Poems,  but  also  to  shew 
what  human  invention  is  capable  of  performing.  And  I  am  persuaded, 
that  if  all  the  undoubted  Pieces  of  Chatterton's  were  collected  into  a 
Volume,  they  would  prove  him  not  only  capable  of  writing  these  Poems 
attributed  to  Rowley,1  but  considering  his  early  youth,  and  the  dis- 
advantages of  his  Education,  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  Geniuses 

(i)  I  would  ask  attention  to  these  words,  which  I  refer  to  again  later  in  my  paper. — E.G. 
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that  ever  existed  in  the  World.  For  my  part  I  would  subscribe  to  such 
a  Publication  with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  the  Pieces  could  be  proved  to  be 
Rowley's  own,  and  would  lend  all  the  assistance  in  my  power  to  promote 
the  Sale  &  formation  of  such  a  work." 

When  you  examine  "  the  Yellow  Roll "  yourselves,  you  will  see  that  it 
is  in  a  bastard  sort  of  scrivener's  hand  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that — 
to  take  a  single  instance  of  solecisms — a  remark  said  to  have  been  made 
by  Canynge  is  put  in  quotation  marks :  this  in  a  document  professedly 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  before  the  discovery  of  printing.  Its  particular 
interest  from  my  point  of  view  is,  that  it  is  a  forgery  to  bolster  up  other 
forgeries. 

The  great  ledger  of  Canynge  is  said  therein  to  contain  Rowlie's 
"Volume  of  Verses,  wyth  letters  toe  ande  from  lohne  Lydgate,"  his 
"  Hystorye  of  Monees,"  his  continuation  of  Turgot's  history,  and  a 
variety  of  other  documents  that  Chatterton  had  invented  for  the  delec- 
tation of  his  friend  Barrett,  in  the  compilation  of  his  History  of  Bristol. 

It  is  amazing  that  in  this  History,  which  did  not  appear  till  1789, 
when  the  Rowley  myth  was  pretty  well  exploded,  these  forgeries  were 
gravely  reproduced  in  print  by  Barrett,  as  authentic  contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Barrett,  before  he  parted  to  Lord  Dacre 
with  the  original  parchment  of  the  "Yellow  Roll,"  had  no  doubt  made  a 
copy  of  it  for  his  own  use  ;  and  he  printed  from  this  copy  the  "  Auntiaunt 
Forme  of  Monies  "  and  "  England's  Glorye  revyved  in  Maystre  Canynge," 
which  appeared  on  pp.  37  et  seq.  of  his  History  of  Bristol.  From  Barrett's 
book  of  1789  the  two  articles  were  reprinted  in  Vol.  Ill  of  Sou  they  and 
Cottle's  edition  of  1803  of  Chatter  ton's  Works,  and  they  have  since  been 
copied  in  other  editions.  The  parchment,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  collo- 
type, was  much  easier  to  read  than  the  "  Songe  to  Aella,"  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Milne  has  not  found  much  of  substance  to  correct  in  Barrett's  print  of  it, 
beyond  an  immense  number  of  changes  of  spelling,  the  substitution  of 
"  uncouthe  "  for  "  unnoticed  "  at  the  end  of  line  2  of  the  manuscript,  the 
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addition  of  the  names  of  two  omitted  kings,  Ethylwach  and  Sledda,  in  the 
middle,  and  the  winding  up  of  the  "  Auntiaunt  Forme  of  Monies  "  with  the 
actual  words :  "  No  Doubte  (sayd  Maystre  Canynge)  but  you  dyspende 
Heavenne  to  gette  Goulde  but  I  dyspende  Goulde  to  gette  Heaven.  Thus 
much  for  coynes."  The  transcript  of  the  "Yellow  Roll"  given  in  the 
Appendix,  on  pages  248-251,  must,  therefore,  for  the  future  be  regarded 
as  the  accurate  text  from  which  quotations  are  to  be  made. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  view  of  the  awkward  figure  Percy  was  made  to  cut, 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  two  documents  we  have  just  been  discussing, 
that  he  did  not  appear  in  public  as  one  of  the  protagonists  in  the  storm 
of  controversy  that  broke  forth  when  Tyrwhitt's  first  edition  of  the  Rowley 
Poems  was  published  in  1777.  But  it  happens  that  the  great  grand- 
daughter of  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  has  lately  permitted  me  to  make  a 
detailed  examination  of  her  ancestor's  materials  for  a  life  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  which  he  contemplated  writing  before  blindness  befell  him, 
and  he  could  not  get  his  way  with  the  publishers ;  and  in  a  miscellaneous 
bundle  marked  in  his  writing,  "  Chatterton  &  Rowley  MS.  Adversaria  &c. 
carefully  to  be  preserved  T.  D.,"  I  found  four  documents  of  varying  degrees 
of  bibliographical  interest. 

The  first  document  from  the  Percy  Collection  which  I  am  able  to 
exhibit  to  you  this  afternoon  is  the  very  long  letter — already  mentioned — 
by  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  the  Indian  judge,  written  from  Calcutta  in  1789, 
acknowledging  that  he  received  from  Percy,  at  Alnwick  Castle,  the  two 
documents  that  Barrett  had  confided  to  Lord  Dacre  and  that  Lord  Dacre 
had  sent  to  Percy  for  examination  and  report,  and  confessing  that  he  must 
have  lost  them. 

The  second  document  is  a  copy  in  George  Catcott's  handwriting — 
with  which  I  have  become  very  familiar  during  the  last  few  months  from 
the  laborious  perusal  of  the  two  volumes  containing  his  correspondence 
with  the  great  ones  of  the  earth — of  Chatterton's  original  contribution  to 
Felix  Farley's  Journal,  about  the  opening  of  the  Old  Bridge  at  Bristol  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 
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It  is  worth  a  passing  mention  that  in  this  story  of  the  Mayor  first 
passing  over  the  old  Bristol  Bridge,  only  one  personage  is  indicated  by 
name,  "Master  Greggorie  Dalbenye  mounted  on  a  fergreyne  [iron-grey] 
horse,"  who  at  10  o'clock  told  His  Worship  all  things  were  prepared. 
Plenty  of  priests  and  friars  are  stated  to  have  been  in  the  procession, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  Thomas  Rowlie  was  as  much  in  evidence  there  as 
anyone  else.  But  the  first  actual  mention  of  Rowley  as  an  individual  seems 
to  have  been  made  by  his  creator  in  a  letter  Chatterton  addressed  to  James 
Dodsley,  the  bookseller  of  Pall  Mall,  on  December  2ist,  1768,  after  he 
had  come  into  touch  with  Barrett  and  Catcott. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Barrett  wanted  more  than  historical,  genea- 
logical, and  architectural  particulars  for  his  slow-moving  History  of  Bristol, 
and  these  Chatterton  supplied  to  him  in  plenty.  The  antique  poetry  that 
Chatterton  produced  did  not  so  much  appeal  to  Barrett :  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  of  all  the  Rowley  parchments  that  Barrett  preserved  so 
religiously  during  his  life,  and  bequeathed  at  his  death  to  Dr.  Glynn  of 
Cambridge,  who  in  turn  left  them  to  the  British  Museum,  only  four 
contained  any  poetry  whatever. 

What  has  happened  to  the  parchment  containing  the  Epitaph  of  ten 
lines  on  Robert  Canynge,  ancestor  of  Rowley's  great  patron,  beginning 
"Thys  mornynge  starre  of  Radcleves  rysynge  raie,"  which  Tyrwhitt  said 
in  1777  (p.  xxi)  "is  one  of  the  fragments  of  Vellum  given  by  Chatterton 
to  Barrett,  as  part  of  his  original  MSS.,"  I  do  not  know  and  no  one 
can  tell  me. 

The  first  34  lines  of  "The  Storie  of  William  Canynge"  (which 
consists  of  150  lines  in  all),  commencing  "Anent  a  brooklette  as  I  laie 
reclynd,"  and  the  twelve  lines  of  "  The  Accounte  of  W.  Canynge's  Feast," 
are  on  pieces  of  parchment  now  at  the  British  Museum :  and  the  "  Ode  to 
Lydgate,"  the  "  Song  to  JElla  "  and  "  Lydgate's  Reply,"  are  on  the  long-lost 
parchment  which  I  am  exhibiting  to  you  this  afternoon. 

Notwithstanding  his  preference  for  the  prose  memorials  of  Rowley  as 
to  the  history  of  Bristol,  I  think  it  likely  that  Barrett  may  have  encouraged 
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his  young  friend  with  the  wonderful  kindling  eyes  to  utilise  his  poetical 
trouvailles  in  some  way,  and  may  have  even  advised  him  to  address  the 
following  letter1  to  James  Dodsley  exactly  146  years  ago  to-day  : — 

"  Bristol,  December  21.  1768. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  take  this  method  to  acquaint  you  that  I  can  procure  copies  of 
several  ancient  poems ;  and  an  interlude,  perhaps  the  oldest  dramatic  piece 
extant,  wrote  by  one  Rowley,  a  priest  of  Bristol,  who  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  the  VIth  and  Edward  the  IVth.  If  these  pieces  will  be  of  service 
to  you,  at  your  command,  copies  shall  be  sent  to  you  by 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"D.  B. 
"  Please  to  direct  to  D.  B.,  to  be  left  with 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Chatterton,  Redcliffe  Hill,  Bristol. 
"  For  Mr.  J.  Dodsley,  bookseller.     Pall  Mall,  London." 


The  astute  Dodsley  was  too  much  accustomed  to  this  kind  of 
anonymous  application  to  pay  any  attention  to  it :  but  Chatterton  wrote 
again  over  his  own  signature  on  February  I5th,  1769,  that  "having 
intelligence  that  the  tragedy  of  ^Ella,  was  in  being,  after  a  long  and 
laborious  search,  I  was  so  happy  as  to  attain  a  sight  of  it."  A  copy 
of  it  could  be  obtained  for  a  guinea.  "Unwilling  such  a  beauteous 

piece   should  be  lost,  I  have   made   bold   to   apply  to  you An 

immediate  answer  will  oblige.      I  shall  not  receive  your  favour  as  for 
myself,  but  as  your  agent." 

It  seems  clear  from  this  that  "  The  Tragedy  of  ^Ella,"  which  consists 
of  1,245  nnes  °f  verse,  was  already  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  1769, 
when  Chatterton  had  only  just  turned  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  was  said  at 
the  beginning  to  have  been  "  plaiedd  before  Mastre  Canynge,  atte  his 
howse  nempte  the  Rodde  Lodge:"  The  principal  parts  were  taken  "bie 


(i)  This  letter  is  printed  in  Wilcox's  Edition  of  the  Rowley  Poems,  1842,  p.  Ixxxiii. 
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Thomas  Rowleie,  Preeste,  the  Aucthoure  (yElla) ;  Johan  Iscamm,  Preeste 
(Celmonde);  Syrr  Thybotte  Gorges  Knyghte  (Hurra);  and  Mastre  Edward 
Canynge  (Birtha  the  Heroine)." 

Notwithstanding  Chatterton's  estimate  of  this  work  (his  own),  that  "it  is 
a  perfect  tragedy :  the  plot  clear,  the  language  spirited,  and  the  songs  (inter- 
spersed in  it)  are  flowing,  poetical  and  elegantly  simple,"  Dodsley  did  not 
rise  to  the  tempting  bait :  and  therefore,  after  a  short  interval,  Chatterton — 
inspired  or  assisted,  as  I  must  believe,  by  his  older  friends — tried  Horace 
Walpole  with  a  sample  of  the  treatise  on  the  "Ryse  of  Peyncteyne  in 
Englande,  wroten  by  T.  Rowlie,  1469,  for  Mastre  Canynge,"  to  which  I  can 
only  refer  in  the  briefest  manner  in  a  later  portion  of  this  paper. 

The  third  document  which  I  exhibit  from  the  Percy  Collection  is  the 
Rowley  Poem  "Elinour  and  Juga"  written  on  quarto  paper,  and  is — I 
am  assured  on  the  authority  of  a  modern  Bristol  expert — in  Chatterton's 
own  writing.  It  differs  in  some  minor  details  from  the  poem  as  printed, 
and  it  has  some  bits  of  writing  on  it  in  another  handwriting,  which  I  am 
pretty  positive  is  that  of  Barrett.  He  corrects  on  page  i  a  note  about 
the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  adds  at  the  foot  of  page  3  the  words  "D.B. 
May  1769,"  and  endorses  the  sheet  on  the  back  "  Elinour  and  Juga." 

Now  how  did  these  documents  2  and  3  come  into  Percy's  possession  ? 
My  theory  is  that  they  may  have  been  handed  over  by  Barrett  at  a  personal 
interview  with  Lord  Dacre,  who,  until  converted  by  Percy,  was  inclined 
to  be  a  believer.  There  was  no  special  importance  attaching  at  the  time 
to  the  copy  of  "Elinour  and  Juga."  It  was  merely  regarded  as  a  copy 
by  Chatterton  of  Rowley's  poem,  and  it  had  already  appeared  in  print, 
having  indeed  been  published  on  pp.  273-4  of  Hamilton's  Town  and 
Country  Magazine  for  May,  1769,  under  the  title  "Elinoure  and  Juga. 
Written  three  hundred  years  ago  by  T.  Rowley,  a  secular  priest,"  and  it 
was  subscribed  "Bristol,  May  1769.  D.B." 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  this  poem  a  little  further,  as  it  supplies, 
I  think,  a  clue  to  Chatterton's  method  of  composition.  In  the  next 
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succeeding  number  of  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine  (June,  1769) 
appeared  on  page  328,  a  version  of  the  same  poem  in  modern  English, 
headed  "Eleanora  and  Juga,"  with  these  words  beneath  "(Seep.  273  of 
our  last).  By  W.S.A.,  aged  16."  This  young  gentleman  of  sixteen  was, 
I  suggest,  Chatterton  himself,  for  he  was  then  sixteen  years  of  age.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  he  must  have  sent  the  two  versions  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Magazine  at  the  same  time,  the  modern  rendering  by  way  of 
interpretation  of  the  "  Rowley "  style  of  verse  :  and  that  the  Editor 
thought  them  good  enough  to  insert  both  in  successive  numbers. 

Of  the  fourth  document  of  the  Percy  Collection, — the  original 
manuscript  Vindication  by  Horace  Walpole  of  his  conduct  towards  Chat- 
terton— I  forbear  for  the  moment  to  speak  ;  but  in  that  document  Walpole 
says  distinctly,  that  Chatterton  in  his  second  letter  (dated  30  March, 
1769)  asking  for  Walpole's  assistance,  had  "affirmed  that  great  treasures 
of  ancient  poetry  had  been  discovered  in  his  native  city,  and  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  who  had  lent  him  those  he  had  transmitted  to  me ;  for 
he  now  sent  me  others,  amongst  which  was  an  absolute  modern  pastoral 
in  dialogue,  thinly  sprinkled  with  old  words."  l 

If  what  Thistlewaite,  a  schoolboy  friend  of  the  poet,  told  Dean  Milles 
in  his  letter  of  4  April,  1781,2  was  correct,  "Elinoure  and  Juga"  was  an 
early  effort  of  Chatterton's  muse ;  and  I  see  no  reason  for  questioning 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson's  judgment  (p.  178)  that  it  was  "Eleanoure  and  Juga" 
that  Chatterton  forwarded  to  Walpole  on  the  3oth  March,  1769,  and  failing 
success  in  that  direction,  sent  off  immediately  for  publication  to  the  Town 
and  Country  Magazine. 

There  is  documentary  evidence  at  the  British  Museum  amongst  the 
Chatterton  manuscripts  preserved  by  Barrett,  that  the  latter  had  collaborated 
with  Chatterton  in  drawing  up  the  reply  to  Walpole's  frosty  answer ;  and 
my  suggestion  is,  that  the  paper  I  hold  in  my  hand  was  the  self-same 


(1)  Works  of  Lord  Orford,  Vol.  IV  (1798),  p.  22. 

(2)  Dean  Milles'  Rowley  Poems,  p.  455. 
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document  sent  to  Walpole,  returned  by  him  to  Chatterton  with  a  reply, 
brought  by  Chatterton  to  Barrett  for  his  advice,  left  with  him  (as  Walpole's 
reply  also  was),  considered  by  Barrett  as  of  no  special  importance  when 
Lord  Dacre  came  to  see  him  in  1773,  the  poem  having  already  appeared 
in  the  Magazine  of  1769,  handed  to  his  Lordship  as  an  additional  pftce 
justificative,  and  not  returned  by  Percy. 

Pray  note  that  in  1773,  when  Percy  wrote  his  letter  to  Lord  Dacre 
that  I  read  out  a  while  ago,  the  only  Rowley  poems  that  had  been  put  into 
print  were  "Elinoure  and  Juga"  (in  a  Magazine  of  1769)  and  "  The  Death 
of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin"  (in  a  pamphlet  of  1772).  Percy's  estimate  of 
Chatterton  as  "  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  ever  existed  in  the  world  " 
must,  therefore,  one  would  think,  be  mainly  based  upon  manuscript  copies 
submitted  to  his  judgment.  Otherwise  I  find  it  difficult  to  account  for 
Percy  retaining  in  his  possession  an  original  Chatterton  manuscript  with 
Barrett's  endorsement  on  it. 

It  is  significant  that  Tyrwhitt,  the  first  Editor  of  the  Rowley  Poems, 
all  of  which — except  the  "  Death  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin  "  and  "  Elinoure 
and  Juga" — were  put  into  type  for  the  first  time  in  1777,  asked  Catcott 
on  April  4th,  1776,  this  pertinent  question: 

"  Was  '  Elinoure  and  Juga '  transcribed  from  the  printed  copy  in  the 
"  Magazine,  or  from  any  copy  produc'd  by  Chatterton  prior  to  its  publica- 
"  tion  in  the  Magazine  ?  " 

And  the  answer  of  Catcott,  who  had  begun  to  be  a  little  restive  under 
Tyrwhitt's  catechism,  was : 

"  From  the  printed  copy  in  the  Magazine :  I  don't  recollect  I  ever  saw 
"the  MS. :  Chatterton  told  me  'twas  Rowley's,  and  that  he  inserted  it." 

I  got  several  New  Lights,  though  they  are  not  important  enough 
to  mention  specifically  on  this  occasion,  from  a  comparison  I  have  been 
able  to  make  at  the  British  Museum  of  the  two  volumes  of  Catcott's  corres- 
pondence now  deposited  at  two  different  libraries  at  Bristol.  Dr.  Percy 
has  always  been  supposed  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  editing  of  the  first 
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Rowley  poem,  "  The  Death  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin,"  published  separately. 
This  was  in  1772,  and  the  dedication  of  the  pamphlet  to  Elizabeth 
Duchess  of  Northumberland  (wife  of  Percy's  patron)  gives  colour  to  the 
attribution. 

Horace  Walpole,  writing  to  his  friend  Mason,  fell  into  the  same  error, 
saying :  "  Somebody,  I  fancy  Dr.  Percy,  has  produced  a  dismal  dull  ballad, 
"  called  '  The  Execution  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin,'  and  given  it  out  for  one 
"  of  the  Bristol  Poems,  called  Rowley's." 

Our  member,  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise,  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  copy  of 
this  pamphlet,  with  two  title-pages,  one  stating  it  to  be  printed  for  William 
Goldsmith,  and  the  other  for  Francis  Newbery.  This  he  is  kindly  ex- 
hibiting this  afternoon  for  our  delectation.  A  similar  copy  is  in  the 
Haslewood  Collection  at  the  British  Museum. 

There  is  a  MS.  version  of  this  poem  in  Chatterton's  writing  in  the 
British  Museum.  Another,  slightly  different,  but  also  in  Chatterton's 
writing,  was  in  1904  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  G.  Spencer  Perceval, 
of  Clifton,  in  whose  possession  it  is  believed  still  to  be,  though  the  state  of 
Mr.  Perceval's  health  does  not  permit  of  its  being  searched  for,  at  present, 
amongst  his  belongings. 

At  any  rate,  Percy  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  publication  in  1772  of 
"The  Death  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin."  This,  as  the  two  Bristol  volumes  of 
letters  clearly  show,  was  the  venture  of  Catcott,  who  appears  to  have  lost 
money  by  it,  and  to  have  been  discouraged  thereby  from  further  efforts  in 
the  same  direction. 

There  came  a  time,  however,  when  the  public  demand  for  the  text  of 
the  Poems  to  which  Barrett  and  Catcott  were  so  coy  of  giving  publicity, 
and  the  promise  of  fifty  guineas  from  Payne,  the  London  bookseller,  could 
no  longer  be  resisted,  and  the  eminent  scholar,  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  was 
entrusted  by  Payne  with  the  duty  of  editing  them. 

Tyrwhitt's  challenges  of  some  of  the  information  with  which  Catcott  sup- 
plied him,  were  a  little  incisive,  and  each  left  off  dissatisfied  with  the  other. 
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Tyrwhitt's  first  edition  appeared  in  1777,  the  second  in  the  same  year, 
and  the  third  in  1778,  the  last  named  being  followed  shortly  after  by  an 
Appendix,  in  which  Tyrwhitt  (at  first  a  Rowleian)  adduced  evidence 
"  tending  to  prove  that  they  were  written  not  by  any  ancient  author,  but 
entirely  by  Thomas  Chatterton." 

I  incline  to  the  belief  that  Catcott,  though  he  professed  to  stick  out 
bravely  to  the  last  in  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Poems  as  the  work 
of  Rowley  (mainly,  I  think,  because  he  and  others  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  believe  that  Chatterton  was  capable  of  writing  them),  got  a  little 
sceptical  himself  at  last.  At  any  rate,  I  found  in  one  of  the  Bristol  MS. 
volumes  (both  bequeathed  to  the  City  by  Catcott's  nephew)  elaborate 
instructions  in  draft,  for  the  binding  up  together  of  a  great  many  of  the 
magazine  articles  and  criticisms  that  the  Rowley  controversy  inspired. 

I  did  not  take  much  account  of  these  instructions  until  on  a  second 
visit  to  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell,  I  found  a  volume  which  seemed  to  comply 
with  them.  So  I  bought  it,  and  here  it  is — Light  No.  V. — Catcott's  own 
book,  with  some  of  his  writing  in  it,  including — what  I  had  not  seen 
elsewhere  at  the  time — the  description  by  Rowley  (i.e.  Chatterton)  of  his 
master,  William  Canynge's  personal  appearance  : 

[P.  10.]  "  Hee  ys  talle  and  statelie,  his  Eyes  and  Hayre  are  Jette 
Blacke,  his  aspecte  sweete,  and  skynne  Blaunche,  hann  he  notte  soe  moche 
noblinesse  yn  hys  fygure  he  woulde  bee  wommanysh,  or  ne  soe  moche 
swotiness,  proude  and  dyscourteouse  ynn  looke,  his  Lyppes  are  redde 
and  hys  Lymbes  albeyte  large  and  longe  ne  lyke  a  Strong  Pole.  Maisterr 
Canynge's  childrenn  do  agree  lyke  hymselfe." 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  interest  to  be  gleaned  from  the  copious 
correspondence  left  in  original,  or  in  copy,  by  George  Catcott,  and  I 
commend  its  perusal  very  earnestly  to  any  new  editor  or  biographer  of 
Chatterton.  We  all  know,  of  course,  how  these  things  are  done :  how  one 
man  copies  from  another,  and  errors  get  reproduced  and  stereotyped  by 
repetition.  Our  motto  in  these  matters  should  be  Lord  Rosebery's 
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"Always  wind  up  your  watch,  and  verify  your  quotations."  I  have  tried 
to  do  both  during  my  study  of  this  question,  with  the  somewhat  surprising 
results  that  I  have  indicated  to  you. 

There  is  one  final  matter  that  I  must  deal  with  before  I  conclude, 
not  that  I  have  any  positively  new  information  to  adduce,  but  because 
another  document,  which  I  have  brought  with  me,  cannot  be  impugned 
on  the  score  of  genuineness,  however  much  it  may  be  sneered  at  as  the 
calculated  effort  of  a  callous  patrician.  The  latest  writer  on  Chatterton, 
whose  book  was  published  in  1910,  pours  contempt  on  Horace  Walpole 
as  one  of  the  meanest  of  men  and  an  inveterate  liar  (p.  167).  This 
attack  is  chiefly  based  upon  his  assumed  cruel  and  heartless  treatment 
of  Chatterton. 

Now  I  have  here  (New  Light  No.  VI  and  last)  the  original 
manuscript  of  Walpole's  own  Vindication  of  his  conduct  towards  the 
poet,  sent  by  him  to  Dr.  Percy  for  criticism  and  comment  when  the 
newspaper  attacks  upon  him  began  to  be  extra  virulent,  given  to  Percy 
afterwards  by  the  author,  and  happily  preserved  for  our  examination  this 
evening. 

As  soon  as  Tyrwhitt's  first  edition  of  the  Rowley  Poems  was  published, 
there  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Review  of  April,  1777,  a  notice  of  it  in 
which  the  reviewer  said  (p.  259)  : — "Hitherto  it  appears  that  the  personal 
evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  these  poems  rests  entirely  on  the  faith  of 
Chatterton,  on  the  faith  of  a  vagrant,  living  by  expedients,  and  equally 
destitute  of  property  and  of  principle.  We  have  been  credibly  informed 
that  this  young  man  carried  his  MSS.  to  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  and  that 
he  met  with  no  encouragement  from  that  learned  and  ingenious  gentleman, 
who  suspected  his  veracity  :  a  circumstance  which  certainly  does  not 
speak  in  favour  of  the  originality  of  these  productions." 

In  the  following  (May)  number  there  was  a  long  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Poems  sent  to  the  Review  by  "Mr  George  Catcott,  a 
learned  antiquary  of  Bristol,"  who  observed  (p.  323) : 
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"In  1770  Chatterton  went  to  London,  and  carried  all  this  treasure 
with  him,  in  hopes,  as  we  may  very  reasonably  suppose,  of  disposing  of  it 
to  his  advantage  :  he  accordingly  applied,  as  I  have  been  informed,  to  that 
learned  antiquary,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  but  met  with  little  or  no 
encouragement  from  him  :  soon  after  which,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  as  it  is 
supposed,  he  put  an  end  to  his  unhappy  life,  having  first  cut  to  pieces 
and  destroyed  all  the  MSS.  he  had  in  his  possession." 

Walpole,  thus  directly  attacked,  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  write  a 
narrative  of  his  associations  with  Chatterton  to  "Mr.  W.  Bewley,  apothe- 
cary at  Great  Massingham,  Norfolk,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Monthly 
Review."  This  was  not  published  at  the  time,  but  (as  will  appear  later) 
was  subsequently  put  into  print  at  Strawberry  Hill.  Many  allusions  to 
this  accusation  appear  in  Walpole's  letters  to  his  friends  of  this  period,  but 
the  matter  was  brought  to  a  head  by  another  reference  to  him  in  a  later 
Chattertonian  publication. 

In  the  summer  of  1778  appeared  a  work  called  Miscellanies  in  Prose 
and  Verse^  by  Thomas  Chatterton^  the  preface  of  which  is  signed  "  J.  B. 
Bristol  June  20.  1778."  The  identity  of  J.B.  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  speculation,  some  absurdly  assuming  the  editor  to  have  been  Barrett 
the  surgeon,  whose  Christian  name  was  William.  The  real  compiler  was 
John  Broughton,  a  Bristol  attorney  and  brother  of  the  Revd.  A.  Broughton, 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff  Church.  At  page  xviii  of  his  Preface,  J.  B., 
no  doubt  crystallising  current  local  gossip,  says  : 

"Although  he  [Chatterton]  was  of  a  profession  that  might  be  said 
to  accelerate  his  pursuits  in  antiquities,  yet  so  averse  was  he  to  that 
profession,  that  he  could  never  overcome  it.  One  of  his  first  efforts  to 
emerge  from  a  situation  so  irksome  to  him,  was  an  application  to  a 
gentleman  well  known  in  the  republic  of  letters  :  which  unfortunately  for 
the  public,  and  himself,  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  :  and  which  the 
disappointed  author  always  spoke  of  with  a  high  degree  of  acrimony, 
whenever  it  was  mentioned  to  him.  Perhaps  he  [the  reader]  may  feel 
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some  indignation  against  the  person  to  whom  his  first  application  was 
made,  and  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  neglect  and  contempt.  It  were 
to  be  wished  the  public  was  fully  informed  of  all  the  circumstances 
attending  that  unhappy  application  :  the  event  of  which  deprived  the  world 
of  works  which  might  have  contributed  to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  as  well 
as  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  their  unfortunate  author." 

To  this  Walpole  penned  an  elaborate  reply  to  the  editor  dated  from 
Strawberry  Hill  on  May  23rd,  1778,  which  wound  up  thus: — "I  shall 
certainly  never  write  a  word  more  about  Chatterton.  You  are  my 
confessor :  I  have  unburdened  my  soul  to  you,  and  I  trust  you  will  not 
enjoin  me  a  public  penance."  It  might  have  been  well  for  Walpole  if  he 
had  adhered  to  his  resolution  :  but  the  literary  world  was  apparently  agog 
about  the  accusation,  and  a  good  many  people  were  predisposed  to 
believe  it. 

After  much  indecision,  Walpole  printed  off  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  1779, 
200  copies  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Miscellanies  of  Thomas  Chatterton,"  which  contained  his  reply  of  23  May, 
1778  (referred  to  above),  and  as  an  Appendix  an  "Extract  from  a  Letter 
from  Mr.  H.  W.  to  Mr  W.  B."  It  has  again  been  assumed  that  this  W.  B. 
was  William  Barrett ;  but  Thomas  Kirkgate,  Walpole's  private  printer, 
annotated  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  which  was  seen  by  Joseph  Haslewood 
the  antiquary,  who  copied  the  notes  in  his  own  copy,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  "W.  B."  was,  as  already  stated,  W.  Bewley,  and  "Dr.  P.  and 
Mr.  L.,"  also  referred  to  in  the  pamphlet,  are  interpreted  by  Kirkgate  as 
Dr.  Percy  and  the  Revd.  Michael  Lort.  Walpole  sent  copies  of  this 
pamphlet  round  to  his  friends,  and  it  was  reprinted  with  added  matter  in 
Vol.  IV  of  his  Works,  published  in  1798  after  his  death. 

At  irregular  intervals,  since,  however,  the  accusation  of  having  neglected 
Chatterton  and  thus  contributed  to  his  untimely  end  has  been  brought 
against  Walpole,  and  by  none  more  virulently  than  the  latest  writer  on  the 
subject,  who  professes  to  set  forth  "  The  True  Chatterton."  He  alleges 
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that  "  Walpole  and  his  toadies  flooded  the  periodicals  with  attacks  on  the 
dead  boy's  character,  with  sneers  at  the  meanness  of  his  talents  and 
warnings  of  the  mischief  which  would  arise  from  publishing  a  life  of  such 
a  scoundrel "  :  and  in  another  place  that  "  what  renders  Walpole's  conduct 
fairly  loathsome  is  the  cruel,  heartless  way  in  which  to  palliate  his  own 
behaviour  towards  him  [Chatterton],  he  did  all  he  could  after  the  lad's 
death  to  misrepresent  his  actions,  defame  his  character  and  belittle  the 
value  of  his  works." 

This  philippic  of  1910  is  an  absolute  travesty  of  the  real  facts,  as 
Walpole's  Vindication  and  the  original  letters  now  preserved  at  the  British 
Museum  abundantly  show.  Walpole  never  saw  Chatterton  :  the  latter's 
application  to  him  was  made  over  a  year  before  the  lad  came  to  London, 
and  1 7  months  before  his  death :  and  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
words  of  this  modern  writer,  with  all  the  facts  before  him,  however  much 
excuse  may  be  made  for  the  magazine  attacks  on  Walpole  at  the  time 
of  the  Rowley  controversy  itself.  Perhaps  some  other  opportunity  may 
arise  for  my  setting  forth  in  detail  the  grounds  for  my  championship  of 
Walpole  in  this  matter,  however  much  I  may  sympathise  with  Chatterton's 
disappointment  at  the  result  of  his  advances  to  him,  lament  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  that  subsequently  befell  the  poor  lad,  and 
excuse  his  scarcastic  verses  on  the  incident: 

"  Had  I  the  Gifts  of  Wealth  and  Luxury  shared 
Not  poor  and  mean — Walpole  !  thou  hadst  not  dared 
Thus  to  insult.     But  I  shall  live  and  stand 
By  Rowley's  side — when  Thou  art  dead  and  damned." 

Are  we  then,  as  the  outcome  of  all  this,  to  think  of  Chatterton 
merely  as  a  forger?  Was  he  one  of  that  class  of  artists  whose  skill  lies, 
as  Horace  Walpole  snarled  in  his  Vindication,  "  in  those  more  facile 
imitations  of  prose,  promissory  notes,"  or  do  these  Rowley  Poems  show 
the  vitalising  power  that  genius  alone  can  give,  and  if  they  do,  was 
Chatterton's  impulse  to  use  that  power  the  impulse  of  a  true  dramatic 
poet?  As  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  said  in  his  illuminating  criticism  of 
Chatterton  in  Vol.  Ill  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Ward's  English  Poets  (1889) : 
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"Either  Chatterton  was  a  born  forger,  having  as  useful  additional 
endowments,  poetry  and  dramatic  imagination  almost  unmatched  among 
his  contemporaries,  or  he  was  a  born  artist,  who  before  mature  vision  had 
come  to  show  him  the  power  and  the  sacredness  of  moral  conscience  in 
art,  was  so  dominated  by  the  artistic  conscience — by  the  artist's  yearning 
to  represent — that  if  perfect  representation  seemed  to  him  to  demand 
forgery,  he  needs  must  forge."  (pp.  404-5.) 

In  my  own  view,  the  untimely  fate  of  poor  Chatterton  lies  at  the 
door  of  his  middle-aged  friends  and  bad  advisers  Barrett  and  Catcott.  His 
original  contribution  to  Felix  Farley's  Journal  was  in  fact  his  undoing. 
He  told  a  lie  about  it  to  Barrett  and  Catcott,  and — encouraged  by  them 
to  produce  more  antique  lore  of  the  same  kind  from  the  stores  which 
he  affected  to  possess — he  visualised  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century 
company  who  were  the  familiars  of  his  day-dreams.  He  regretted  this  too 
late.  Has  anyone  ever  appreciated  the  wail  that  he  uttered  in  the  so-called 
"Will"  of  the  i4th  April,  1770,  that  frightened  his  employer  Lambert 
the  attorney,  into  releasing  him  from  his  indentures  ?  Apostrophising 
Catcott,1  the  unhappy  lad  said : 

"  If  ever  obligated  to  thy  purse 
Rowley  discharges  all  :  my  first  chief  curse  ; 
For  had  I  never  known  the  antique  lore 
I  ne'er  had  ventured  from  my  peaceful  shore 
To  be  the  wreck  of  promises  and  hopes, 
A  Boy  of  learning,  and  a  Bard  of  Tropes." 

His  soul,  whilst  he  remained  at  Bristol  under  the  aesthetic  influence 
of  the  grand  old  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  was  so  steeped  in  romance 

(i)  Catcott  at  a  later  date,  when  his  pewtering  business  had  failed,  and  he  was 
struggling  with  adversity,  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  to  his  having 
mixed  himself  up  with  Rowley  matters.  Writing  to  his  sardonic  friend  Dr.  Glynn,  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  loth  November,  1783,  Catcott  said:  "I  have 
frequently  heard  Chatterton  say,  Rowley  was  his  ruin,  and  no  person  in  the  world,  I 
think,  may  more  justly  repeat  it  after  him  than  Myself :  for  I  can  truly  say  that  had 
I  taken  half  the  pains  to  detect  my  late  Partner's  villany  as  in  endeavouring  to  authenti- 
cate old  MSS,  my  situation  in  life  would  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is  at 
present,  or  probably  ever  will." 
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that  his  imagination  seems  never  to  have  been  really  alive  save  when  in 
the  dramatic  masquerade  of  the  monk  of  Bristol.  We  have  Pope's  own 
authority  (whatever  that  may  be  worth)  for  the  statement  that 

"  As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came." l 

and  if  it  be  true  that  Pope's  "Ode  to  Solitude"  was  written  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  that  is  another  illustration  of  how  early  the  lyrical  impulse  may 
begin  to  stir.  The  boy  Chatterton  would,  on  a  summer  day,  lie  down  for 
hours  and  gaze  upon  the  church  that  had  such  fascinations  for  him,  in 
order  to  reproduce  in  his  waking  thoughts  the  picturesque  mediaeval  life 
that  he  imagined  to  have  once  moved  there;  and  Chatterton  "lisped  in 
numbers"  too. 

To  quote  Mr,  Watts-Dunton  again  :  "As  a  youthful  poet  showing 
that  power  of  artistic  self-effacement  which  is  generally  found  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  eager  energies  of  poetic  youth — as  a  producer  that 
is  to  say  of  work  purely  artistic  and  in  its  highest  reaches  unadulterated 
by  lyric  egotism — the  author  of  the  Rowley  Poems,  however  inferior  to 
Keats  in  point  of  sheer  beauty,  stands  alongside  him  in  our  literature,  and 
stands  with  him  alone"  (p.  403). 

As  has  been  well  said,  "  Strange  and  occult  things  happen  now  and 
again  in  the  building  up  of  men  of  genius  "  (  H.  Buxton  Forman's  Keats, 
Vol.  I,  1883,  p.  xxix) ;  and  of  the  three  youthful  poets  of  the  first  rank 
who  flourished  in  the  period  we  have  been  discussing,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  one  of  them  was  the  most  wonderful :  John  Keats,  son  of  an  ostler 
at  the  sign  of  the  Swan  and  Hoop  in  Moorfields,  and  of  the  daughter  of  a 
livery  stable  keeper,  in  whom  were  clear  emanations  from  the  spirit  of 
Greek  mythology;  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  the  scion  of  a  long  line  of 
Sussex  squires,  into  whose  veins  was  transfused  the  sublimated  essence 
of  the  French  Revolution,  or  Thomas  Chatterton,  the  charity  schoolboy, 
descendant  of  a  line  of  Bristol  sextons,  who  displayed  the  most  perfect 
intuition  of  the  mediaeval  life  of  romance. 

(i)  Prologue  to  the  Satires,  1.  119. 

R  2 
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Chatterton  was  a  great  favourite  of  Shelley,  as  of  Keats,  and  one  of 
Shelley's  earliest  effusions  was  a  fragment  almost  taken  from  the  pseudo 
Rowley.  In  Adonais  (Stanza  xlv)  the  earliest  mentioned  of  "  the  inheritors 
of  unfulfilled  renown  [who]  rose  from  their  thrones,  built  beyond  mortal 
thought,"  was  "  Chatterton :  his  solemn  agony  had  not  yet  faded  from 
him." 

As  to  Keats,  Mr.  Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  the  compiler  of  "The 
Golden  Treasury,"  was  of  opinion  that  he  deserved  the  title  "marvellous 
boy"  in  a  much  higher  sense  than  Chatterton,  and  he  thought  that 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Wordsworth  would  have  left  "  poems  of  less 
excellence  and  hope  "  than  Keats,  "  had  their  lives  been  closed  at  twenty- 
five."  But  the  prodigious  mass  of  work  left  by  Chatterton  was  all  done 
before  the  age  of  eighteen ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  ask,  on  behalf  of 
Chatterton,  what  Keats  would  have  left  had  he  failed  to  attain  eighteen 
instead  of  twenty-six  years.  The  original  dedication  to  Chatterton  of 
Keats'  beautiful  poem  of  "Endymion"  (dated  Teignmouth,  19  March, 
1818)  was  in  these  words,  which  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  over-strained, 
and  with  which  I  conclude :  "  Inscribed,  with  every  feeling  of  Pride  and 
Regret,  and  with  a  bowed  mind,  to  the  Memory  of  the  most  English  of 
Poets  except  Shakespeare — Thomas  Chatterton." 
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TRANSCRIPTS  OF  THE  RECOVERED  "ROWLEY"  MSS. 

(See  pages  224  to  230, ) 


I. — "SONGE  TO 
To  JOHNE   LYDGATE. 

Welle  then,  goode  Johne,  sythe  ytte  muste  needes  be  soe, 
Ande  I  ande  thou  a  boutynge  matche  muste  have, 
Lette  ytt  ne  breakynge  of  oulde  friendshyppe  goe, 
Thys  ys  the  onelie  all-a-boone  I  crave. 

Remember  Stowe,  a  Brystowe  Carmalyte, 
Who  whanne  Johne  Clarkynge,  one  of  myckle  lore, 
Dydd  throwe  hys  gauntlette-penne,  wyth  hym  to  fyghte, 
Hee  shewed  smalle  witte,  and  showd  hys  weaknesse  more. 

This  ys  mie  formaunce,  whyche  I  nowe  have  wrytte, 
The  best  performance  of  mie  lyttel  wytte. 


SONGE    to    .ELLA.1 

Oh  thou,  orr  what  remaynes  of  thee, 
.ELLA,  the  darlynge  of  futurity, 
Lett  thys  mie  songe  as  thie  courage  be, 
As  everlastynge  to  posteritye. 

Whanne  Dacya's  sonnes,  whose  hayres  of  bloude  redde  hue 
Lyche  kynge-cuppes  brastynge  wythe  the  morning  due, 

Arraung'd  ynne  dreare  arraie, 

Upponne  the  lethale  daie, 

(i)  At  the  foot  of  the  manuscript  are  written  the  words :  "  Lord  of  the  castel 
of  Brystowe  ynne  dales  of  yore." 
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Spredde  farre  and  wyde  onne  Watchets  shore ; 

Than  dyddst  thou  furiouse  stande, 

And  bie  thie  valyante  hande 
Beesprengedd  all  the  mees  wythe  gore. 

Drawne  bie  thyne  anlace  felle, 
Downe  to  the  depthe  of  helle 
Thousandes  of  Dacyanns  went ; 
Brystowannes,  menne  of  myghte 
Ydar'd  the  bloudie  fyghte, 
And  actedd  deeds  full  quent. 

Oh  thou,  whereer  (thie  bones  at  reste) 

Thye  Spryte  to  haunte  delyghteth  beste, 
Whetherr  upponne  the  bloude-embrewedd  pleyne, 

Or  whare  thou  kennst  fromm  farre 

The  dysmall  crye  of  warre, 
Orr  seest  somme  mountayne  made  of  corse  of  slayne ; 

Orr  seest  the  hatchedd  stede, 

Ypraunceynge  o'er  the  mede, 
And  neighe  to  be  amenged  the  poynctedd  Speeres ; 

Orr  ynne  blacke  armoure  staulke  arounde 

Embattel'd  Brystowe,  once  thie  grounde, 
And  glowe  ardurous  onn  the  Castle  steeres ; 

Orr  fierye  round  the  mynsterr  glare  ; 

Stylle  lette  Brystowe  be  made  thie  care ; 
Guarde  ytt  fromme  foemenne  &  consumynge  fyre ; 

Lyche  Avones  streme  ensyrke  ytte  rounde, 

Ne  lette  a  flame  enharme  the  grounde, 
Tylle  ynne  one  flame  all  the  whole  worlde  expyre. 
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The  underwritten  Lines  were  composed  by  JOHN   LYDGATE,  a 
Priest  in  London,  and  sent  to  Rowlie,  as  an  Answer  to 
the  preceding  Songe  to 


JOHN    LYDGATES    ANSWER. 

Havynge  wythe  mouche  attentyonn  reade 
Whatt  youe  dydd  to  mee  sende, 

Admyre  the  varses  mouche  I  dydd, 
And  thus  an  answer  lende. 

Amonge  the  Greeces  Homer  was 

A  Poet  mouche  renownde, 
Amonge  the  Latyns  Vyrgilius 

Was  beste  of  Poets  founde. 

The  Brytishe  Merlyn  oftenne  hanne 

The  gyfte  of  inspyratyone, 
And  Afled  to  the  Saxonne  menne 

Dydd  synge  wythe  elocatyone. 

In  Norman  tymes,  Turgottus  ande 

Good  Chaucer  dydd  excelle, 
Then  Stowe,  the  Bryghtstowe  Carmelyte, 

Dydd  beare  awaie  the  belle. 

Nowe  Rowlie  ynne  these  mokie  dayes 
Lendes  owte  hys  shynynge  lytes, 

And  Turgotus  and  Chaucer  lyves 
Ynne  every  thynge  he  wrytes. 
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II.— THE  "YELLOW  ROLL." 

Of  the  AUNTIAUNT  FORME  of  MONIES, 
carefullie  gottene  for  Mayster  Wm  Canynge  by  mee  Thos  Rowleie. 

Greete  was  the  wysdom  of  him  who  sayde  '  The  whole  Worlde  is  to 
no  one  Creature,  whereof  every  Manne  ande  Beaste  is  a  Member ;  ne  Mane 
lyveth  therefore  for  hymself  but  for  his  fellowe  creeture.'  Excellent  ande 
pythey  was  the  saying  of  Mr.  Canynges  *  Trade  is  the  Soule  of  the  Worlde, 
but  Moneie  the  Soule  of  Trade'  Ande  alas  Moneie  is  nowe  the  Soule 
of  Manie — The  Age  when  Metalles  fyrste  passed  for  moneie  is  uncouthe 
as  Oxen  ande  Sheepe  is  thought  to  have  beene  the  moste  erlie  Moneie 
or  Change.  Butte  itte  is  stylle  more  dyffycyle  to  fyx  the  fyrst  tyme  of 
stampeynge  ytte  as  Abrahame  is  sayde  toe  have  yeven  Sheikylls  bie 
wayghte  An  Ebrewe  wryter  sayethe  that  in  the  Daies  of  Joshua  the 
Ebrewes  enstamped  theyre  Moneie  wythe  Symboles  of  the  Tabernacles 
Vessylles,  butte  I  thynke  the  fyrste  enstampyes  came  from  Heathenn 
Ammulets,  whyche  were  marked  wythe  the  Image  of  theyre  Idolle, 
and  Preestes  dyd  carrie  frome  House  to  House  begginge  or  ratherre 
demandeynge  offeryngs  to  theyre  Idolle — The  Ebrewes  who  scornyde 
notte  to  learne  Inyquytye  frome  theyre  Captyves,  ande  vaynlie  thynkeynge 
as  in  otherre  thynges  toe  Coppie  other  Natyons  myghte  take  up  thys 
ensample  ande  enstamped  theyre  Moneie  in  the  oulde  [tyme]  of  Joshue 
beeynge  maie  happe  one  of  the  Idolatries  mentyoned  in  Holye  Texte. — 
Examyne  ynto  Antiquytie  &  you  wylle  fynde  the  folke  of  Athens  stamped 
an  Owlette  the  Byrde  of  Athenae,  the  Sycylyans  Fyre  the  Symbole  of 
theyre  Godde  Volcanne,  theie  of  Egypt  a  Couchaunt  Creeture  wythe  a 
Lyones  Boddy  and  Hawkes  Heade  Symbol  of  theyre  Godde  Osyrys 
Butte  to  come  to  owre  Countrie :  Oure  Fyrste  Fathers  the  Brytones  used 
Yron  &  Brasse  Rynges  Some  round  and  some  shaped  Like  an  Egge. 
Eleven  of  these  were  founde  in  the  Gardenne  of  Galfrydus  Coombe  on 
Sayncte  Mychaels  Hylle,  bie  theyre  dysposytyonne  in  the  Grounde  seemed 
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toe  have  [been]  strunge  onne  a  Strynge,  ande  were  alle  Marqued  on  the 
Insyde  thus  M.  Lykewyse  is  in  Maystre  Canynges  Cabynet  an  Amulett  of 
Brytyshe  Characters  peerced  at  the  Toppe. — Julyus  Csesars  Coynes  were  the 
fyrst  enstamped  Moneies  usede  ynne  Englande  After  whom  the  Brytonnes 
coyned  as  followes.  Tenantius  at  Caer  Brytoe  Belgar  ande  Cunobelynus 
at  sundrie  places  butte  notte  at  Caer  Brytoe.  Arvyragus  at  Caer  Brytoe, 
Maryus  at  Caer  Brytoe,  Bassianus  at  Caer  Brytoe.  Syke  was  the  multy- 
tude  of  Moneies  bie  coynes  upon  Vyctoryes  and  sykelyke  that  neyther 
anie  Kynge  tyll  Arthurres  tyme  coyned  Quantytye  of  Metalle  for  anie 
Use  nor  dyd  Arthurre  make  Moneie  butte  a  peece  of  Silverre  toe  bee 
worne  rounde  of  those  who  had  wonne  Honour  in  Battles — Edelbarte 
Kynge  of  Kente  was  the  fyrste  Chrystened  Kynge  ande  Coyner  in  Kente — 
Cheulyne  or  Ceawlynus  of  the  Weste  Saxonnes,  Ethylwach  of  the  Suthe 
Sexonnes  Sledda  of  the  Easte  Sexonnes  yErpenwaldus  of  the  Easte  Angles, 
Adelfryde  of  the  Northe  Humbers,  ande  Wulverus  of  the  Mercians.  The 
Pieces  coyned  bie  the  Saxonnes  were  cleped  Pennyes  ande  thryce  the 
Value  of  our  Penyes.  Inne  Adelstanes  reygne  two  Coyners  were  inne 
Brystowe  ande  one  at  Wyckwarre  at  which  two  Places  was  made  a  peece 
clepen  Twae  Pennyes.  Golde  was  not  coynede  tylle  the  tyme  of  Edwardus 
but  Byzantes  of  Constantinople  was  inne  use,  some  whereof  contayned 
Fowre  Markas  alias  Mancas  some  two  some  one  ande  some  lesse  and 
more.  Robert  Rouse  earle  of  Gloucester  erected  Hys  Mynte  at  Brystowe 
ande  coined  the  best  Moneie  of  anie  of  the  Baronnes.  Henrie 
Secundus  graunted  to  the  Lorde  of  Brystowe  Castle  the  Ryghte  of 
Coynynge,  ande  the  Coynynge  of  the  Lorde  wente  currante  untoe  the 
Reygne  of  Henricus  the  thyrde  the  Coyne  was  on  one  Syde  a  Ram- 
paunte  Lyonne  with  ynne  a  Strooke  or  bende  Synister  ande  on  the 
other  the  Armes  of  Brystowe. 

Eke  had  the  Maiere  Lybertie  of  coynynge  ande  did  coyne  several 
coynes,  manie  of  whyche  are  inne  mie  seconde  Rolle  of  Moneies — Kynge 
Henrycus  Sex.  offered  Maystre  Canynge  the  Ryghte  of  coynynge  whyche 
he  refused  wherupon  Galfrydus  Ocamlus  who  was  wyth  Maystre  Canynge 
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and  mieself  concerninge  the  aforesayde  Kynges  sayde,  Naie  bie  Saynte 
polls  Crosse  had  I  such  an  offer,  I  woulde  coyne  Lead  &  make  mie  Law 
makeynge  Hyndes  take  ytte.  No  Doubte  (sayd  Maystre  Canynge)  but 
you  dyspende  Heavenne  to  gette  Goulde  but  I  dyspende  Goulde  to  gette 
Heaven.  Thus  much  for  coynes. 


ENGLANDES    GLORYE 

revyved  in  Maystre  Canynge.     Being  some  Accomte  of  hys 
Cabynet  of  Auntiaunte  Monumentes. 

To  prayse  thys  auntyant  Reposytorye  maie  not  be  befyttynge  in  mee 
Seeynge  I  gotten  it  moste  but  I  am  almoste  the  onlye  Manne  acquaynted 
wyth  all  of  ytte  ande  moste  it  is  the  most  pretyous  performaunce  in 
Englande.  The  fyrst  thynge  at  youre  Entrance  is  a  Stonen  Bedde, 
whyche  was  manie  Yeeres  kepte  in  Tower  Errys,  ande  belonged  to  Erie 
Bythryck.  Rounde  the  Cabynette  are  Coynes  on  greete  Shelfes  fetyvelie 
payncted.  The  Coynes  are  of  Greece  Venyce  Rome  France  ande  Englande 
from  the  daies  of  Julyus  Caesar  to  thys  present,  consystynge  of  Denaryy 
Penys  Ores  Mancas  Bayzantynes  Holly  Land  Moneie  of  whych  Penys 
Denaryy  ande  Twapennyes  there  are  coyned  ynne  Brystowe  fowretie  ande 
Nyne  of  dyffraunte  Sortes;  Baronness  Moneie  Citie  Moneie  Abbye 
Moneie  to  decryde  the  Coynes  ande  Moneie  woulde  fylle  a  redde  Rolle. 
Goe  wee  thenne  to  the  other  thynges. 

The  Greete  Ledger  is  a  Gemme  wordye  the  Crowne  of  a  Kynge. 
It  contayneth  the  Workes  of  Turgotte,  a  Saxonne  Monke,  as  followes. 
Battle  of  Hastynge,  ynne  Anglo-Saxonne,  donne  moe  playne  bie  mee  for 
Maystre  Canynge.  Hystorie  of  Bryghtstowe  inne  Saxonnes  Latynne 
translated  for  Wm  C.  bie  Mee — Auntyaunte  Coynes  withe  the  Hystoryee 
of  [the]  fyrste  coyninge  by  the  Saxonne  done  from  Sexonne  into  Englyshe. 
Hystorie  of  S  ....  Churche  of  Durham.  Alle  these  ynne  Latynne.  Lyfe  of 
Byghtrycrus,  Kynge  of  the  Weste  Saxones,  and  Annalles  from  him  to 
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Byghtrickus  the  Erie.  Alle  thys  ynne  Englyshe. — Neere  is  mie  unworthie 
Roules,  beeynge  a  fynyshinge  of  Turgotte  to  the  Reygne  of  Edwarde 
the  — .  My  Volume  of  Verses  wyth  Letters  toe  ande  from  Johne  Lydgate. 
My  owne  Hystorye  of  Moneies  Collectyon  of  Monyments,  &c.  Lykewyse 
the  verie  Lettre  sent  bie  the  Lordes  Rycharde  of  York  Warwyck  ande 
Sarysburye,  to  Kynge  Henrie.  Inne  one  Corner  of  the  Cabynet  is  a 
Syghte  moste  terry ble  beynge  alle  Instruements  of  Warre  raunged  in 
suche  arraie  that  in  the  Lyghte  of  the  Sunne  or  comeynge  of  a  Lycandle, 
it  shyneth  most  marivellous  to  behoulde  ytte  ys  of  Brytysh  Swordes  and 
Sheeldes,  whych  prove  the  auntyquytye  of  Armoureye  beeynge  marqued 
some  wythe  an  Ivie  Leefe,  some  an  Oke  Leafe  some  wyth  a  Hare  or 
Hounde  ande  such  lyke.  Roman  Speeres  ande  Bucklers,  Lykewyse 
Blazonede,  but  alle  of  the  same  Charge.  Saxonne  Swordes  or  Seaxes  and 
Sheeldes,  blazonde  wythe  a  Crosse  patee.  Danyshe  Battle  Axes  and 
Sheeldes,  blazoned  wyth  a  Rafen.  The  Armor  and  laste  Testamente  of 
Robert  Rouse,  Consul  of  Gloucester,  The  Gauntlette  of  Roberte,  Sonne 
of  Wm  the  Conquerour,  whych  he  lefte  behynde  hym  in  Brystowe  Castle. 
Syrre  Charles  Bawdwynne  a  Fullforde  commonlie  cleped  Baudynne 
Fullforde  his  Bonde  toe  the  Kynge  Henrye  to  take  the  Erie  of  Warwyckes 
Lyfe  or  lose  hys  heade,  whych  he  dyd  not  perform,  but  lost  his  head  to 
Kynge  Edwarde.  Thus  muche  for  the  Cabinette. 


CLAUDIUS    HOLLYBAND 

AND    HIS   FRENCH   SCHOOLMASTER  AND 
FRENCH  LITTELTON. 


BY  ALFRED  W.  POLLARD. 
Read  1 8  January, 


VERYONE  who  has  concerned  himself  at  all  with 
Elizabethan  books,  from  whatever  point  of  view,  must 
have  heard  of  Claudius  Hollyband,  the  Huguenot 
refugee,  who  taught  French  in  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood  for  some  thirty  years,  and  wrote  a  number 
of  little  books  which  are  now  regarded  with  a  mild  interest  by  students  of 
the  history  of  Education.  Until  a  few  weeks  ago  the  present  writer 
possessed  rather  less  than  more  of  this  modicum  of  knowledge  with 
which  he  is  crediting  all  dabblers  in  Elizabethan  literature.  Then  a  copy 
of  the  French  Schoolmaster  fell  into  his  hands,  and  in  due  order  and 
process  he  became  aware  of  three  things  :  in  the  first  place  that  the 
Dialogues  in  French  and  English  which  form  part  of  the  French  School- 
master are  of  considerable  interest  for  the  light  they  throw  on  life  in  a 
rich  tradesman's  house  in  London  during  Elizabeth's  reign ;  secondly, 
that  there  is  very  little  information  about  Hollyband  available  in  English ; 
thirdly,  that  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  career  there  is  a  bibliographical 
problem  of  some  little  importance  which  has  hitherto  escaped  notice. 
The  interest  of  the  Dialogues  must  for  the  moment  be  taken  for  granted. 
Quotations  from  them  are  the  only  reward  there  is  to  offer  those  who 
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patiently  endure  our  prolegomena.  Of  the  lack  of  information  about 
Hollyband  in  English  the  most  striking  example  is  the  omission  of  his 
name  from  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography ',  which  certainly  includes 
other  foreigners  who  have  stayed  less  time  in  England  and  have  less  claim 
to  remembrance.  Despite,  however,  the  fact  that  the  only  serious  attempt 
to  give  the  facts  of  Hollyband's  life  is  a  French  thesis  entitled  La  Vie  et 
Its  Oeuvres  de  Claude  de  Sainliens^  alias  Claudius  Holyband^  we  have  not 
been  so  impolite  to  our  guest  as  at  first  appears,  for  this  French  thesis 
is  the  work  of  a  lady  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  London,  Miss  Lucy  Eleanor 
Farrer,  and  well  deserves  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  which  it  obtained 
for  its  writer  from  the  University  of  Paris.  It  was  published  at  Paris  by 
Honore  Champion  in  1908  as  a  monograph  of  some  120  pages,  and  the 
author  of  the  present  paper  is  much  indebted  to  it. 

From  Hollyband's  own  statements  we  know  that  the  original  of  the 
surname  which  he  thus  Anglicized,  while  in  Latin  he  called  himself 
Claudius  a  Sancto  Vinculo,  was  De  Sainliens.  He  calls  himself  also  gentil- 
homme  bourbonnais  and  a  native  of  Moulins.  From  the  Generale  description 
du  Bourbonnais^  edited  by  A.  Vayssiere,  Miss  Farrer  adduces  quotations 
which  prove  that  Sainliens  was  one  of  several  variant  spellings  of  Saint 
Lton,  a  parish  half  of  which  is  in  Moulins  and  the  other  half  in  Chaveroche, 
and  we  must  take  it,  therefore,  that  it  was  from  this  parish  that  Hollyband's 
original  name  was  derived. 

Moulins,  it  appears,  was  a  nest  of  Huguenots,  and  in  1562,  after  they 
had  all  been  ordered  to  quit  the  town,  they  obtained  a  temporary  success 
there,  which  ultimately  made  their  lot  the  more  hard.  From  22  December, 
1565,  to  23  March,  1566,  Catherine  de  Me*dicis  and  Charles  IX  stayed  in 
the  town  in  order  to  superintend  at  leisure  the  process  of  Catholicising 
it.  We  may  presume  that  during  these  months  it  became  a  very  un- 
healthy place  for  the  Huguenot  inhabitants. 

The  first  official  record  of  Hollyband  in  England  is  found  under  the 
year  1568,  when  there  were  entered  as  aliens  resident  in  the  'Cytye  of 
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Westminster  and  Lybertyes  thereof:  'Claudius  Holly  barne,  scolemaster, 
denizen,  and  John  Henrycke  his  usher,  Frenchmen,  and  goe  to  the  parishe 
churche  of  St.  Margarettes,  ij  French  persons.' 

At  various  times,  which  we  shall  have  to  discuss,  Hollyband  kept 
school  at  Lewisham,  and  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  first  near  the  sign 
of  Lucrece  (Thomas  Purfoot's  printing-house),  afterwards  at  the  Golden 
Ball. 

His  two  earliest  books,  the  dates  of  which  we  shall  also  have  to 
discuss,  are  The  French  Schoolmaster  and  The  French  Littelton^  of  which 
latter  he  writes,  in  explanation  of  its  title :  '  Which  methode  and  way  [of 
teaching  French],  I  haue  published,  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  Frenche 
Littelton.  That  as  euerie  student  applying  himself  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  lawes  of  this  Realme,  doth  commonly  travaile  in  the  booke  called 
Litteltons  tenures,  to  learne  at  his  first  entrie  the  grounde  of  the  Law 
for  the  matter  therein  handled :  so  euerie  persone  purposing  to  have  any 
vnderstading  of  the  frenche  tongue  myght  (for  his  first  labour,  and  as  his 
readiest  way  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ground  of  the  same  tongue) 
beginne  with  this  present  booke.'  The  French  Schoolmaster  and  French 
Littelton  are  both  dedicated  'To  the  Worshipful  and  towardly  yonge 
Gentilman  Maister  Robert  Sackuil,  sonne  and  heyre  to  the  honorable 
the  Lorde  Burckhurst,'  and  a  subsidy  return  of  1576  shows  that  in 
October  of  that  year  Hollyband  was  living  at  Salisbury  Court,  Lord 
Buckhurst's  palace.1 

In  1573  Hollyband  described  himself  as  'married  and  the  Father  of 
a  boy  and  girl.'  During  the  next  few  years  his  first  wife  must  have  died, 
as  in  1578  he  married  Anne  Smith  of  the  City  of  London.  He  probably 
now  became  a  householder,  and  in  1582  paid  tax  on  goods  valued  at 
^5  i  os.  in  the  parish  of  St.  Faith  in  the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Within. 
But  he  changed  his  abode  twice  in  the  next  year  or  two,  and  in  1586  a  son 

(i)  Lay  Subsidies,  26  October,  1576.  In  the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  parish  of 
St.  Bride's.  Straungers  within  Salisbury  Court.  Claudius  Hollyband  per  xxs  iis  [i.e.,  he 
paid  a  tenth  on  property  valued  at  20  shillings. 
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of  his  was  baptized  at  the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  By  this  time  he 
was  probably  in  the  service  of  Edward  Lord  Zouche,  with  whom  he 
travelled  in  Germany  the  next  year,  when  both  of  them  were  matriculated 
(n  May,  1587)  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  probably  a  complimentary 
ceremony.  In  1593  he  should  have  paid  a  subsidy  of  a  tenth  on  a 
valuation  of  twenty  shillings  in  the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  but  was 
certified  as  either  'gone  or  dead.'  In  1597  he  was  living  in  Bartholomew 
Lane,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  from  that  address  dedicated  the 
fifth  edition  of  the  French  Littdton  to  Sir  William  Herbert  of  Swansea. 
After  this  no  more  is  heard  of  him,  and  as  his  books  were  reprinted 
without  any  new  touches  from  his  pen  it  is  probable  that  he  was  either 
dead  or  '  gone,'  and  (if  the  latter)  much  further  afield  than  when  he  was 
previously  so  entered  in  the  subsidy  roll  of  1593.  Partly  because  the 
name  De  Sainliens  recurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moulins  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Miss  Farrer  leans  to  the  happier  alternative  and  supposes 
that  Hollyband  took  advantage  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1598  and 
returned  to  France  with  his  wife  and  children,  of  whom  nothing  more 
is  heard  in  England.  Let  us  hope  that  this  was  the  case,  and  if  so,  that 
Anne  Smith  of  the  City  of  London  had  learnt  to  speak  French  and  to 
appreciate  French  cooking. 

From  this  brief  account  of  Hollyband  we  must  pass  on  to  the  biblio- 
graphical problem  which  meets  us  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  and  has  to 
do  with  the  dates  of  the  first  editions  of  his  French  Schoolmaster  and 
French  Littelton.  The  earliest  extant  edition  of  the  first  of  these  is  dated 
1573,  the  earliest  extant  edition  of  the  second  is  dated,  quite  clearly,  and 
in  arabic  figures,  1566,  and  in  the  preface  to  this  there  is  a  reference  to 
the  French  Schoolmaster  as  already  published. 

The  received  theory  is  that  the  French  Littelton  was  published  about 
1566  (the  phrase  will  be  explained  later  on),  and  was  preceded  by  an 
edition  of  the  French  Schoolmaster^  now  lost.  The  theory  to  be  here 
maintained  is  that  the  1573  edition  of  the  Schoolmaster  is  not  only  the 
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first  extant,  but  the  first  published,  and  that  the  date  1566  on  the  French 
Littelton  is  a  misprint  for  some  date  between  1575  and  1578,  almost 
certainly  1576. 

Anyone  who  has  kept  at  all  in  touch  with  the  various  attempts  to 
prove  that  Francis  Bacon  wrote  the  plays  and  poems  attributed  to  William 
Shakespeare  will  know  that  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  Baconians  are 
unable  to  stop  short  at  attributing  the  works  of  Shakespeare  to  Bacon. 
They  attribute  to  him  the  writings  also  of  Spenser,  the  chief  share  in  the 
1611  version  of  the  Bible,  Shelton's  translation  of  Don  Quixote^  etc.,  etc., 
and  in  so  doing  offer  to  the  plain  man  the  readiest  confutation  of  their  own 
theory.  The  present  writer,  having  done  his  part  in  proving  that  the  dates 
on  certain  Shakespeare  quartos  are  wrong,  would  have  preferred  to  leave 
wrong  dates  severely  alone  for  the  future,  lest  he  should  be  thought  to 
have  them  on  the  brain.  In  this  new  instance,  however,  which  has  pre- 
sented itself,  we  start  with  the  immense  advantage  that  the  date  1566  is 
admittedly  inaccurate,  and  those  who  accept  it  have  themselves  to  explain 
it  away.  Hence  the  phrase  'about'  1566  already  mentioned  as  applied 
to  a  book  quite  clearly  dated  with  the  arabic  figures  denoting  that  year. 

The  admission  of  inaccuracy  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  book,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  dedicated  'to  the  worshipfull  and  towardly  yong 
Gentilman  M.  Robert  Sackevil  sonne  and  heire  to  the  honorable  the  Lord 
Burckhurst,'  i.e.,  to  Thomas  Sackville,  the  Elizabethan  poet  and  courtier 
who  did  not,  however,  become  Lord  Buckhurst  until  8  June,  1567.  Miss 
Farrer  in  her  dissertation  takes  the  situation  quite  calmly,  remarking  of 
Hollyband :  '  Je  n'ai  pu  preciser  la  date  de  son  arrived  en  Angleterre, 
Cependant  il  y  etait  e"tabli  en  1566.  Son  "French  Littelton,"  qui  est  date 
de  cette  annee,  ne  parut  en  realite*  que  Tanne'e  suivante.  Ceci  ressort 
clairement  de  la  dedicace  oil  il  est  question  de  Sir  Thomas  Sack  vile,  Lord 
Burckhurst  [sic].  Or  Dugdale  nous  apprend  que  ce  fut  le  8  juin  1567  que 
Thomas,  fils  de  Sir  Richard  Sackvile  fut  fait  chevalier  et  barOn  du  royaume 
avec  le  titre  de  Lord  Buckhurst.  Le  livre  est  done  antidate*,  mais  le 
privilege  ou  permis  d'imprimer  est  probablement  de  1566.' 
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Le  livre  est  done  antidatt !  There  is  nothing  at  all  surprising  or  dis- 
creditable in  such  a  statement  being  made  by  an  English  lady  reading  a 
dissertation  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  primarily  interested  in  the 
history  of  education  and  the  literary  relations  of  France  and  England  and 
other  high  subjects.  But  from  our  humble  little  bibliographical  stand- 
point we  know  that  books  neither  were,  nor  could  be,  antedated  in  the 
fashion  supposed.  Of  course  any  book  printed  in  January  or  February 
or  in  March  before  Lady-day,  1567,  could  be  quite  rightly  dated  1566. 
But  no  book  printed  after  8  June,  1567,  could  possibly  be  dated  1566 
except  by  a  blunder,  because  no  publisher  would  willingly  represent  a 
book  as  having  been  published  for  several  months  when  it  was  really  new. 
We  should  want  parallel  cases  before  we  could  accept  such  a  statement. 

The  first  possible  explanation  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  date  and 
the  dedication  is  that  the  title-page  is  correctly  dated  1566,  but  that  the 
leaves  containing  the  dedication  are  an  insertion.  The  paper,  however, 
of  all  four  preliminary  leaves  is  the  same,  and  a  little  study  of  the  title- 
page  will  show  that,  even  if  the  dedication  could  be  got  rid  of,  there  are 
three  serious  difficulties  in  the  title-page  itself. 

(i)  The  imprint  at  the  foot  of  it  reads:  'Imprinted  at  London  by 
Thomas  Vautrollier  dwelling  in  the  blackefriers  1566.'  Now  it  is  quite 
true  that  Vautrollier  was  in  London  and  working  as  a  printer  in  this  year. 
As  we  may  read  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (which  devotes 
nearly  a  page  to  him,  while  it  ignores  Claudius  Hollyband,  his  brother 
Huguenot),  Vautrollier  'came  to  London  from  Paris  or  Rouen  about  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  admitted  a  brother 
of  the  Stationers'  Company  on  2  October,  1564,  and  probably  worked 
as  a  servant  to  some  printer  till  1570,  when  he  established  a  press  in 
Blackfriars.  His  first  publication  was  A  Booke  containing  diuers  Sortes  of 
Hands,  1570,'  and  so  forth. 

Of  course  when  a  biographical  dictionary — even  a  very  good  biogra- 
phical dictionary — states  that  a  printer  issued  his  first  book  in  1570,  if  an 
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earlier  book  turns  up,  the  statement  has,  as  a  rule,  simply  to  be  corrected. 
But  when  the  earlier  book  is  four  years  earlier  and  there  is  nothing  to  fill 
the  interval  before  the  regular  sequence  of  impressions  begins,  there  is 

THE  FRENCHE 

Littelton. 

A  MOST  EASIE,    PER- 

FECT,      AND       ABSOLVTE 

way  tolcarne  thcfrcnchc  tongue: 


V  LT     SET     FOT^TH    V  T     CL*AV- 

dint  HeUibandjt  itching  in  Taulei  Churchy  ardt  bj  ihtfant 
•ft  be  Liter  tee. 

Let  the  reader  pcrufe  the  epiitle  to  his  ovvnc  inftrudio 

Duni  Ipiro5  fpero. 


Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas 

'/jutroultier  dwelling  in  the  bUckcfritrs. 
*  j66. 

some  reason  to  hesitate,  more  particularly  if  in  all  likelihood  the  printer 
was  acting  as  a  journeyman  at  the  date  in  question,  and  had  no  house 
of  his  own. 

(2)  Secondly,  above  the  imprint  is  a  Device,  and  this  Device  (from 
which  in  the  British  Museum  copy  an  envious  bookworm  has  nearly  eaten 
away  its  owner's  initials),  was  not  used  by  Vautrollier,  as  far  as  is  shown 
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in  Dr.  McKerrow's  monograph,  until  over  a  dozen  years  later,  so  that  it 
ranks  not  as  his  first  but  as  his  fifth.  Here  again  we  must  be  ready  to 
revise  our  statements  by  any  fresh  facts  which  come  to  light ;  but  the 

THEFRENCHE 

Littelton. 

A  MOST  EASIE,  PERFECT, 

AND    ABSOLVTE    WAY    TO 

Icarnc  the  frcnchc  tongue: 

NF.VVLT   SET  FORTH    BY   CLAVDIVS 

Hc{lil>anetttia(hing  in  Tanks  Cburchjardt  by  tht  fignt 

fflht  Lucre  ce+ 

Let  the  reader  perufe  the  epifllc  to  his 
ovvne  mitruftion. 

Dumfpiro,fpero. 


Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas  VautrouUicr 
dwtHing  in  the  bUfkffritrg. 

•57?. 

appearance  of  a  device  in  a  single  book  in  1566  followed  by  its  disuse  for 
many  years  again  offers  reason  to  hesitate. 

(3)  Once  more  the  title-page  tells  us  that  the  book  is  'newly  set 
forth  by  Claudius  Holliband,  teaching  in  Paules  Churchyarde  by  the  signe 
of  the  Lucrece.'  This  was  the  address  at  which  Hollyband  advertized 
himself  as  teaching  in  the  edition  of  1578.  In  1573  he  was  teaching  at 
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Lewisham,  and  so  we  have  to  suppose  that  he  began  at  the  sign  of  the 
Lucrece  in  or  before  1566,  then  left  it  for  Lewisham,  and  returned  to  his 
old  quarters  at  some  date  between  1573  and  1578.  Yet  again  this  is 
possible,  but  raises  a  third  difficulty,  and  the  three  difficulties  taken 
together  cannot  lightly  be  dismissed. 

Passing  on  to  the  dedication  we  have  to  note  in  the  first  place  that 
while  the  fact  that  Lord  Buckhurst  was  only  raised  to  the  peerage  in  June, 
1567,  proves  that  this  dedication  must  be  subsequent  to  that  date,  it 
cannot  be  held  even  to  suggest  that  it  was  written  in  the  second  half  of 
1567  rather  than  at  any  other  date  after  June  in  that  year.  Whether  a 
small  boy  of  six  (Robert  Sackville  was  born  in  1561)  would  be  addressed 
as  *  worshipful  Gentleman1'  may  be  doubted,  but  the  argument  from  the 
dedicatee's  age  may  better  be  deferred  till  we  are  considering  the  French 
Schoolmaster,  where  it  assumes  its  most  cogent  form.  Meanwhile  we  may 
note  that  in  this  dedication,  after  giving  his  arguments  against  the  total 
omission  of  unpronounced  letters  in  French,  Hollyband  proceeds :  '  All 
which  reasons  I  have  more  at  large  expressed,  and  by  examples  made 
euidet  in  a  booke  De  pronuciatione  linguae  Gallicae  which  I  intend  to  sett 
forth  shortly.'  As  this  book  did  not  appear  until  1580,  if  the  date  of  the 
French  Littelton  is  correctly  printed  as  1566,  or  if  (as  has  been  suggested) 
this  is  a  misprint  for  1567,  we  must  suppose  the  learned  work  on  French 
Pronunciation  to  have  been  withheld  from  publication  for  thirteen  years. 

Passing  from  the  dedication  to  the  commendatory  sonnet,  which 
occupies  the  recto  of  the  fourth  preliminary  leaf,  and  forms  the  second 
half  of  the  same  piece  of  paper  which  bears  the  title-page,  we  find  this 
headed :  '  George  Gascoigne  Squire  in  commendation  of  this  booke,' 
and  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  in  the  article  on  Gascoigne, 
duly  notes  that  'his  first  published  verse  was  a  sonnet  prefixed  to  The 
French  Littelton  ....  by  C.  Holliband,  London,  1566.'  But  the  sonnet 

(l)  The  dedication  begins :  '  When  I  had  compiled  and  put  to  light  the  French 
scholemaister  (worshipful  Gentilman)  I  gathered  and  framed  therein  confusedly,  and  as  it 
were  at  randon  \sic\  certaine  rules  for  the  learner  of  the  Frenche  tongue,'  etc. 
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is  subscribed  with  the  motto  *  Tarn  Marti  quam  Mercurio,'  and  how  should 
Gascoigne  have  acquired  a  title  to  such  a  motto  in  1566?  He  had 
travelled  a  little  in  France  before  that  year,  but  he  was  a  student  of  Gray's 
Inn  and  (for  a  time)  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  had  seen  no  military 
service.  It  was  in  March,  1572,  that  he  crossed  over  to  Holland,  and 
there  in  the  Dutch  and  English  armies  fought  with  some  success  during 
the  next  two  or  three  years.  In  any  book  issued  in  or  after  1572  he  could 
claim  to  be  a  servant  of  Mars  as  well  as  of  Mercury,  but  before  1572  he 
could  make  no  such  claim,  and  the  appearance  of  a  sonnet  thus  signed 
in  the  edition  dated  1566  seems  a  clear  proof  that  the  date  1566  is  con- 
siderably too  early. 

This  being  established,  when  we  begin  to  look  for  a  date  in  or  after 
1572  which  will  suit  a  book  in  which  Vautrollier  used  his  fifth  device,  and 
Hollyband  is  found  '  teaching  in  Paules  Churchyarde  by  the  signe  of  the 
Lucrece,'  the  simplest  error  which  we  can  suppose  in  the  date  1566  is  that 
of  a  7  for  the  first  6,  giving  us  1576  instead  of  the  1567  which  has  hitherto 
appeared  the  most  plausible  correction. 

This  suggestion  is  greatly  confirmed  when  we  turn  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  French  Littelton  printed  in  1578.  Save  for  the  date  this  is 
worded  exactly  as  in  the  first  edition.  Hollyband  again  advertizes  himself 
as  'teaching  in  Paules  Churchyarde  by  the  signe  of  the  Lucrece,'  and 
Vautrollier  again  uses  his  fifth  device.  The  same  capital  W  is  used  at  the 
beginning  of  the  dedication,  and  both  the  italic  type  of  the  English 
dialogues  and  the  roman  of  the  French  ones  are  the  same  as  before. 
The  use  of  the  same  type  for  the  French  is  notable,  as  Hollyband  indicates 
the  silent  letters  by  printing  below  them  a  small  mark  like  a  cedilla.  If 
we  cling  to  the  correctness  of  the  date  1566  we  have  to  suppose  that  four 
years  before  Vautrollier  printed  any  other  book  he  possessed  himself  of  this 
special  type  and  kept  it  by  him  twelve  years  without  further  use. 

(i)  On  the  verso  is  a  bad  French  sonnet  signed  only  with  the  motto  Pax  in  bello.     Tf 
the  owner  of  this  could  be  identified  he  also  might  be  drawn  into  the  argument. 
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We  must  now  consider,  as  briefly  as  we  may,  what  reasons  there  are  for 
believing  in  the  theory  of  an  edition  of  the  French  Scholemaister  published 
earlier  than  1566  but  now  lost.  We  may  note  at  the  outset  that  there  is  no 
entry  in  the  Stationers'  Registers  of  any  book  by  Hollyband  in  the  'sixties. 
Whether  his  earliest  books  were  entered  in  the  'seventies  we  unluckily  can- 
not know,  as  the  Book-registers  for  1572-1576  are  lost.  But  as  far  as  the 
Registers  are  concerned  the  evidence,  if  only  negative,  is  on  our  side. 

The  title-page  of  the  earliest  extant  edition  of  the  French  Scholemaister^ 
that  of  1573,  gives  us  no  help.  The  dedication  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
French  Littelton,  to  *  the  worshipful  and  towardly  yonge  Gentilman  Maister 
Robert  Sackuil,'  addressed  in  the  text  as  'right  worshipful  Gentilman,' 
which  would  surely  be  incongruous  in  the  case  of  a  child  of  four.  More- 
over there  is  a  sentence — *  These  causes  have  allowed  me  to  dedicate  this 
simple  work  unto  you,  bycause  you  are  not  entred  any  thinge  at  all  into 
the  language,  but  are  new  to  learne :  not  that  you  should  leave  of  your 
weightier  and  worthier  studies  in  the  Universitie,  but  when  your  minde  is 
amazed  and  dazeled  with  longe  readinge,  you  may  refresh  and  disport  you 
in  learning  this  tongue ' — which  clearly  shows  that  Master  Robert,  if  not 
already  at  the  University,  must  have  been  intending  to  take  up  residence 
there  very  shortly.  In  a  Warning  to  the  Reader  there  is  a  reference  to  a 
rival  work,  *  a  new  booke  which  came  out  of  An[t]werpe,  and  now  of  late 
printed  at  London,'  which  might  be  of  use  if  the  book  could  be  identified. 
But  this  has  not  yet  been  done.  After  this  we  come  to  a  Latin  letter  to 
Robert  Fountain,  a  teacher  of  French  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  which 
ends  with  a  paragraph  in  which  an  unattached  nominative  suggests  a  doubt 
as  to  Hollyband's  qualifications  as  a  teacher  of  Latin.  But  taking  his 
Latin  as  it  stands,  and  translating  quite  literally,  he  appears  to  say : 
'Wherefore  this  book  vindicated  from  any  reasonable  censure,  and  now 
launched  on  the  deep,  surely  we  must  hoist  its  sails.  The  Lord  grant  that 
its  voyage  may  be  prosperous  and  redound  to  the  use  and  usefulness  of 
those  who  essay  the  French  language ;  and  that  it  bring  to  us  the  looked- 
for  fruit  of  the  pleasant  task  that  we  have  undertaken.' 
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Surely  this  is  language  which  emphatically  belongs  to  a  First  Edition, 
and  when  we  find  it  dated  '  Lewisham  October  ;th  1573,'  we  are  entitled  to 
believe  that  it  was  in  October,  1573,  that  the  book  was  first  printed.  We 
may  find  one  more  confirmation  of  this  in  the  verses  headed  '  Tho.  Twyne 
to  all  the  students  of  the  French  tongue,'  for  in  1565  or  1566,  the  date 
which  must  be  given  to  the  first  edition  of  the  French  Schoolmaster,  if  the 
French  Littelton  which  it  preceded  really  appeared  in  1566  or  1567, 
Thomas  Twyne  was  still  a  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  and  Hollyband  should  have  become  friends.  In 
1573  there  is  no  such  difficulty,  for  they  were  brought  together  by  serving 
a  common  patron,  under  whose  auspices  Twyne  had  settled  down  to 
practice  medicine  at  Lewes,  where  the  Priory  had  been  inherited  by 
Lord  Buckhurst  from  his  father.  Lastly  there  is  the  fact  that  in  the  1573 
edition  Hollyband  distinctly  promises  to  improve  the  selection  of  French 
idioms  if  his  book  should  go  into  a  second  edition,  and  it  was  his  practice 
to  revise  reprints  of  his  works  so  carefully  that  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would 
have  left  this  phrase  standing  if  the  edition  of  1573  was  itself  a  second 
edition.  These  considerations  seem  fairly  to  justify  us  in  refusing  to 
believe  that  there  can  ever  have  existed  any  earlier  edition  of  the  French 
Schoolmaster  than  the  earliest  which  has  come  down  to  us,  that  of  1573, 
and  we  may  even  conjecture  that  it  owed  its  title  to  the  success  of  a  much 
more  famous  work  which  only  appeared  in  1570,  The  Schoolmaster  of 
Roger  Ascham,  who  was  associated  with  Hollyband  in  the  education  of 
that  hopeful  young  gentleman  Robert  Sackville.  Ascham  having  called 
his  book  The  Schoolmaster,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  his 
colleague  should  hang  his  first  book  on  to  it  by  calling  it  the  French 
Schoolmaster,  just  as  he  hung  his  second  book  on  to  a  famous  legal  text- 
book by  calling  it  the  French  Littelton. 

But  if  the  French  Schoolmaster,  which  is  mentioned  as  already  pub- 
lished in  the  dedication  to  the  French  Littelton,  was  first  issued  in  1573, 
th£n  we  have  yet  another  reason  for  saying  that  the  date  1566  on  the  first 
edition  of  the  French  Littelton  must  be  a  misprint.  And  again,  if  the  quite 
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independent  reasons  which  have  been  adduced  for  believing  that  1566 
in  that  book  is  a  misprint  for  1576  are  accepted,  we  have  an  additional 
reason  for  accepting  the  1573  edition  of  the  French  Schoolmaster  as  the 
first  printed.  So  that  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  claim  that  we  have 
proved  our  case  twice  over. 

I  venture,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  Hollyband  came  to  England  not 
in  consequence  of  the  first  persecution  at  Moulins  in  1562,  but  of  the 
later  one,  when  the  King  established  himself  there  at  Christmas,  1565, 
this  bringing  his  arrival  in  England  nearer  to  1568,  the  year  in  which  he 
is  first  entered  in  the  List  of  Aliens ;  that  he  speedily  set  up  a  school  at 
Lewisham  with  Jean  Henri  as  his  usher,  and  in  1573  published  the  French 
Schoolmaster  as  his  first  book,  following  this  in  1576  by  the  edition  of  the 
French  Littelton,  of  which  the  British  Museum  copy,  the  only  one  of  which 
I  know,  is  wrongly  dated  ten  years  earlier.  Also  that  between  1573  and 
1576  he  set  up  for  the  first  time  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

Turning  from  the  dates  to  the  intrinsic  interest  of  these  two  books, 
we  find  that  they  both  contain  dialogues  in  French  and  English,  some 
of  which  may  be  called  dramatic  and  offer  an  entertaining  picture  of 
Elizabethan  social  life.  In  one  dialogue  Hollyband  shows  us  a  parent 
bringing  a  boy  to  his  school,  enquiring  as  to  the  fees,  and  also  (very 
sensibly)  as  to  whether  the  schoolmaster  is  himself  married  and  has  any 
children  of  his  own.  The  boy  is  then  left  to  the  adventures  of  his  first 
day  at  school,  and  of  course  gets  into  trouble.  Equally,  of  course, 
Hollyband,  one  of  the  earliest  of  French  masters  in  England,  after  the 
manner  of  his  tribe,  threatens  heavy  punishment  and  then  lets  him  off. 
In  another  dialogue  one  traveller  picks  up  a  friend  on  his  journey;  we 
hear  them  talk  of  the  dangers  of  the  road  and  give  their  orders  on  reaching 
their  inn.  We  even  have  a  scene,  not  very  well  suited  for  young  students, 
in  which  a  traveller,  on  the  plea  of  illness,  not  only  gets  the  chamber- 
maid to  tie  on  his  night-cap  and  tuck  him  up  in  bed,  but  tries  to  get  a 
consolatory  kiss,  which,  however,  is  emphatically  refused.  As  might  be 
expected,  there  are  specimens  of  talks  in  shops,  and  we  gather  that  Tudor 
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shopmen  were  pleasantly  ready  to  recommend  a  neighbour  for  any  goods 
they  could  not  supply  themselves,  but  that  bargaining  for  a  piece  of  velvet 
was  a  very  long  affair. 

All  these  dialogues  contain  points  of  interest,  but  we  shall  do  the  best 
both  for  Hollyband  and  ourselves  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  longest 
and  best  of  them,  the  first  of  those  with  which  Hollyband  lends  attractive- 
ness to  the  French  Schoolmaster. 

This  begins  with  a  colloquy  between  Francis,  a  schoolboy,  and 
Margaret,  the  maid  who  has  called  him.  If  Francis  seems  unreasonable 
in  the  number  of  things  he  asks  for  in  the  same  breath,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  is  not  altogether  to  be  attributed  to  his  wickedness,  but 
at  least  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  book  in  which  he  is  introduced. 

Margaret  begins  :  Ho  Fraunces  rise,  and  get  you  to  schoole  :  you 
shalbe  beaten,  for  it  is  past  seven  :  make  yourself  readie  quickly,  say  your 
prayers,  then  you  shall  have  your  breakfast. 

[JFl]  Margerite,  geeue  mee  my  hosen  :  dispatche  I  pray  you  :  where  is 
my  doublet  ?  bryng  my  garters,  and  my  shooes  :  geeue  mee  that  shooyng 
home. 

[J/.]   Take  first  a  cleane  shirte,  for  yours  is  fowle. 

[J?]     Make  hast  then,  for  I  doo  tarie  too  long. 

It  is  moyst  yet,  tary  a  little  that  I  may  drie  it  by  the  fier. 
I  cannot  tarye  so  longe  :  go  your  way,  I  will  none  of  it. 

Your  mother  will  chide  mee  if  you  go  to  schoole  without  your 
cleane  shirt. 

[ft]  I  had  rather  thou  shouldst  be  shent,  than  I  should  be  either 
chid  or  beaten  :  Where  haue  you  layde  my  girdle  and  my  inckhorne  ? 
Where  is  my  gyrkin  of  Spanish  leather  ?  Where  be  my  sockes  of  linnen, 
of  wollen,  of  clothe.  Where  is  my  cap,  my  hat,  my  coate,  my  cloake,  my 
kaape,  my  gowne,  my  gloves,  my  mythayns,  my  pumpes,  my  mayles,  my 
slippers,  my  handkarchief,  my  poyntes,  my  sachell,  my  penknife,  and  my 
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bookes.  Where  is  all  my  geare  ?  I  haue  nothyng  ready :  I  will  tell 
my  father :  I  will  cause  you  to  be  beaten :  Peter,  bring  me  some  water 
to  wash  my  hands  and  my  face.  I  will  have  no  river  water,  for  it  is 
troubled :  geue  me  well,  or  Fountayne  water :  take  the  ewre,  and  powre 
uppon  my  handes  :  powre  high. 

[J£]  Can  you  not  wash  in  the  baason  ?  Shall  you  haue  alwayes  a 
seruaunt  at  your  tayle  ?  You  are  to  wanton. 

\F.~\  Wilt  thou  that  I  wash  my  mouthe  and  my  face  where  I  haue 
washed  my  handes,  as  they  doo  in  many  houses  in  England  ?  Geue  mee 
a  towell :  mayden.  Now  geue  me  my  breakefast,  for  I  am  readie :  make 
haste. 

Apparently  Margaret,  whose  conduct  in  first  telling  Francis  he  would 
be  whipt  for  being  late,  and  then  bidding  him  wait  while  she  aired  his 
shirt,  was  really  execrable,  at  last  gave  him  his  breakfast.  Just  as  he  is 
going  off  she  catches  him  again : 

Haue  you  saluted  your  Father  and  your  Mother?  Have  you  for- 
gotten that? 

[F.]    Where  is  he  ? 

[J/.]    He  is  in  the  shoppe. 

\FI\  God  geeue  you  good  morow  my  father,  and  all  your  companie : 
father  geeue  mee  your  blessyng  if  it  please  you. 

[Father.]  Are  you  up  ?  is  it  time  to  rise  at  eight  of  the  clock  ?  You 
shall  be  whipt :  go,  and  kneele  downe,  and  say  your  prayers  :  God  blesse 
thee. 

So  Francis  says  his  prayers — from  the  Appendix — and  the  father  pro- 
vides him  with  the  means  of  saving  his  skin :  *  Now  goe,  and  haue  mee 
recommended  vnto  your  maister  and  maistress,  and  tell  them  that  I  pray 
them  to  come  tomorow  to  dinner  with  mee :  that  will  keepe  you  from 
beating.' 

To  make  up  for  this  indulgence  he  bids  the  child  '  learne  well,  to  the 
end  that  you  may  render  vnto  mee  your  lesson  when  you  are  come  againe 
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from  schoole.'  In  the  English  the  boy  goes  off  with  a  'Well  father,' 
which  might  give  a  commentator  scope  for  some  ingenuity.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  a  clumsy  translation  of  '  Bien  mon  pere,'  one  of  several  small 
indications  that  Hollyband's  English  was  not  yet  quite  perfect. 

The  Paterfamilias  is  now  left  alone,  and  to  him  enters  a  gossip  who, 
after  salutations  exchanged,  complains  that  he  could  not  sleep  all  night 
because  of  'the  minstrels  and  players  of  instruments,  which  did  play  so 
sweetly  before  the  Cities  stoarehouse,  from  midnight  euen  unto  the 
breakyng  of  the  day/  Who  they  were  he  '  cannot  tell  truely,  except  per- 
chaunce  they  were  the  minstrels  of  the  towne,  with  those  of  the  Queenes, 
mingled  with  voyces  of  Italions  and  Englishme,  which  did  singe  very 
harmoniously.'  '  Would  God  I  had  heard  them,'  exclaims  our  shop-keeper, 
'and  it  had  cost  me  a  quarte  of  wyne.'  '  I  would  you  had  for  your  sake' 
(replies  his  friend) :  '  for  it  would  seeme  vnto  you  to  be  rauished  in  an 
yearthly  paradise :  you  had  heard  first  and  formost  the  Violes,  Cornets, 
Harpes,  Hobois,  Trumpets,  with  foure  Flutes,  the  which  did  triumphe.' 

Is  it  true  ?    in  whose  name  did  they  play  ?    who  had  hyred  them  ? 
The  best  of  the  citie,  to  plate  the  maipole  at  the  marked  [?  market]  place. 
But  should  it  not  be  for  some  weddinge,  for  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
sheriffes  of  the  citie  is  maried  todaie. 

That  may  be :  but  so  it  is  y*  the  may  Pole  is  planted  verie  sumptuouslie. 

They  resolve  to  go  to  see  the  Maypole,  but  at  the  end  of  the  lane  come 
across  the  wedding  procession,  and  after  some,  not  uncritical,  admiration  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  determine  (it  being  almost  nine  o'clock)  to  see 
the  marriage,  and  then  go  '  to  heare  the  sermon  at  Paules  crosse.'  Holly- 
band,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  zealous  for  the  reformed  religion,  and  he 
takes  the  opportunity  to  extol  the  discourses  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  as  '  ye  best 
sermons  that  men  may  heare  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Realme  of  England,' 
joining  with  them  those  '  made  before  the  Queenes  maiestie  in  the  time  of 
Lent.'  As  they  talk  about  the  sermons  the  two  friends  come  to  St.  Paul's, 
and  the  dialogue  continues : 
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Beholde  the  church  is  all  full  of  folkes  :  how  shall  wee  enter  in. 

Enter  you  first,  and  I  will  follow  you  :  thrust  hard,  and  cause  the  way 
to  be  made. 

Harken,  I  doo  heare  a  sweet  musick :  I  neuer  heard  the  like. 

See  whether  wee  may  get  to  the  quier,  and  wee  shall  heare  the  fearest 
voyces  of  all  the  cathedrall  churches  in  England. 

I  belieue  you  :  who  should  haue  them,  if  the  Londoners  had  not  ? 

I  thinke  that  the  Queenes  singyng  men  are  there,  for  I  doo  heare 
her  baase. 

While  admiring  the  singing  they  think  it  is  time  to  take  their  seats  for 
the  sermon.  By  the  help  of  a  friend  they  get  good  places,  and  one  asks 
the  other  *  What  Lorde  is  that,  which  is  above  in  the  Galerie  ? '  and  is  told 
'  It  is  my  Lorde  of  Bedford  :  and  that  Lady  which  sitteth  by  him  is  my 
Lady  th'Admirall.'  The  preacher  arrives,  and  our  gossips  observe  silence 
during  his  preaching,  but  as  he  nears  the  end  one  of  them  exclaims  joy- 
fully '  Now,  the  sermon  is  almost  ended :  let  vs  rise  to  get  out  first :  let  vs 
not  tarie  for  the  prese  [i.e.,  press,  or  crowd].'  '  As  it  pleaseth  you :  I  will 
doo  all  that  you  will,'  answers  his  friend,  and  with  a  *  By  your  leave :  let 
me  go  by  I  pray  you '  these  two  not  very  mannerly  Londoners  make  their 
way  out,  much,  we  may  imagine,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  preacher  and 
everyone  else.  Our  shopkeeper,  who  ought  to  know  better,  since  he  claims 
to  have  been  educated  4  at  the  Colledge  of  Winchester,'  proceeds  to  make 
the  other  break  an  engagement  to  dinner  (made  a  fortnight  before)  and 
carries  him  off  to  dine  with  him.  Seeing  one  of  his  lackeys  in  the 
street  he  bids  him  run  home  to  see  that  the  dinner  be  ready  when  they 
arrive,  it  being  now  nearly  noon. 

When  they  arrive  home  there  are  other  guests  awaiting  them,  and  they 
sit  down  fifteen  or  sixteen  to  dinner,  this,  however,  probably  including  the 
children,  who  are  given  a  round  table  at  the  end  of  the  board.  First, 
however,  one  of  them  is  called  on  to  say  Grace,  after  the  usual  scolding 
and  threats — ('Why  went  you  not  to  meete  your  father  and  your  vnckle? 
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I  will  tell  your  maister :  I  will  cause  you  to  be  beaten ') — without  which 
Hollyband  seems  unable  to  make  any  elder  person  address  either  a  child 
or  a  servant.  After  the  Grace  a  guest  questions  the  boy  and  finds  that 
he  goes  to  school  at  Lewisham,  hard  by  the  church,  and  that  his  master  is 
a  Frenchman  named  Claudius  Hollyband,  who  is  married  and  has  a  son 
and  daughter.  After  this  the  guest  compliments  his  host,  and  another 
child  is  made  to  read  a  chapter  from  St.  John,  for  which  he  is  rewarded 
with  the  criticism  that  he  makes  great  haste  and  can't  read  moderately 
because  his  '  nose  is  in  the  kitchen.'  There  follows  much  consumption  of 
meat  and  drink,  seasoned  with  abuse  of  the  children  and  servants.  The 
wine  gives  out,  and  instead  of  sending  to  the  cellar  for  another  gallon  a  ser- 
vant is  despatched  to  'the  good  man  of  the  Rose'  at  Temple  Bar,  who  keeps 
a  stock  of  '  the  best  French  wines  that  is  in  all  the  taverns  of  London,'  the 
incident  being  apparently  introduced  to  advertize  a  friend  of  Hollyband's. 
As  to  the  food,  we  must  remember  once  more  that  this  is  a  dialogue 
book,  and  not  to  be  too  sure  that  a  dinner  of  powdered  beef,  peppered 
cabbages,  turnips,  a  leg  of  mutton  stuffed  with  garlic,  a  capon  boiled  with 
leeks,  a  shoulder  of  veal,  a  turkey,  chickens,  and  a  venison  pasty,  would 
provoke  from  the  Master  of  the  House  the  enquiry  'Wife,  have  we 
nothyng  else?'  to  be  answered  with  the  assurance  that  there  were  still 
blackbirds,  larks,  woodcocks,  partridges,  and  hare.  After  this  we  hear  of 
fish  (pike  and  carp),  fruit  (roast  pears  and  pippins),  cheese,  tarts,  and  egg 
pies.  Before  the  fruit  is  served  a  knocking  is  heard,  and  the  God-parents 
of  one  of  the  children  obtain  admittance. 

'  Sir  there  is  a  gentilman  beneathe  which  would  fayne  speake  with 
you,'  a  servant  announces,  upon  which  a  child  cries  out  'Cause  him  to 
come  in  Father,  it  is  my  godfather  and  my  godmother,'  thereby  laying 
himself  open  to  the  retort  'Ah  lickerish,  you  know  them  well  by  the  comfits 
and  lickerishnesse  which  they  geue  you.'  Just  now  apparently  the  god- 
parents are  down  on  their  luck  and  have  no  money  for  comfits,  for  they 
speak  of  an  'evill  sicknesse,'  subsequently  defined  as  'lackynge  of  money.' 
However  they  had  come  from  the  Court,  and  that  day  had  seen  'the 
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Queen  in  her  coutche  which  cam  from  walkyng  out  of  the  Parke :  and  as 
she  went  to  the  chappell  to  heare  the  seruice  there  was  a  lady  of  the  Court, 
auncient  enough,  which  had  presented  her  a  request :  the  Queene  hath 
hath  taken  it  very  gentely,  truly,  and  hath  geeuen  her  her  hand  to  kisse  : ' 
at  which  there  is  much  praise  of  the  Queen  as  a  courteous  princess  who 
'  hath  kept  us  a  longe  time  in  peace  and  tranquillitie,  the  which  yee  haue 
not  read  in  any  chronicle  of  England,  that  there  hath  been  any  Prince 
since  the  Conquest,  which  hath  maintayned  this  Realme  in  such  a  longe 
and  good  peace,  and  if  I  should  say  since  Brutus,  I  shall  not  lie.' 

After  eating  comes  singing  :  { Roland,  shall  we  have  a  song  ? '  says  the 
father,  and  is  answered  : 

[J?.]  Yea,  sir :  where  bee  your  bookes  of  musick  ?  for  they  bee  the 
best  corrected. 

[jF.]  They  bee  in  my  chest :  Katherin  take  the  key  of  my  closet,  you 
shall  find  them  in  a  little  til  at  the  left  hand  :  behold  there  bee  faire  songes 
at  fouer  partes. 

[-#.]     Who  shall  singe  with  me  ? 

[FJ]  You  shall  have  copanie  enough :  Dauid  shall  make  the  base  : 
Ihon  the  tenor  and  James  the  treble. 

After  throats  have  been  duly  moistened  the  singing  begins,  and  a 
guest  comments  on  it. 

There  is  a  good  song  :  I  do  maruell  who  hath  made  it. 

It  is  the  maister  of  the  children  of  the  Queenes  chapell. 

What  is  his  name  ? 

Maister  Edwards.     Is  he  alive  ?     I  heard  saie  that  he  was  dead. 

It  is  alreadi  a  good  while  ago :  there  are  at  the  least  five  years  and 
a  half. 

Truelie  it  is  pitie :  he  was  a  man  of  good  wit,  and  a  good  poete  :  and 
a  great  player  of  playes. 
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The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  Richard  Edwards,  author  of  the  excel- 
lent '  Comedie  of  two  the  moste  faithfullest  Freendes,  Damon  and  Pithias,' 
and  collector  of  the  anthology  known  as  'The  Paradyse  of  Daynty 
Devises.'  Edwards  died  31  October,  1566,  and  five  years  and  a  half  from 
then  would  place  the  composition  of  this  Dialogue  in  or  after  March,  1572, 
which  fits  well  enough  with  its  appearance  in  1573. 

A  guest  now  once  more  questions  one  of  the  children,  and  asks : 

What  booke  doe  you  reade  at  schoole  ? 

My  maister  readeth  unto  us  Terence  and  Virgil,  Syr. 

Who  is  the  captayne  of  your  schoole  ? 

It  is  Henry  Edmoundes. 

What,  hee  which  did  pronounce  an  Oration  before  the  Queenes 
Maiestie,  when  she  was  now  of  late  at  Lewisham. 

Yea  Syr,  it  is  hee. 

I  know  his  father  very  well,  he  is  a  good  gentilman  truly. 

Upon  this  the  host  breaks  in :  '  Now,  haue  you  talked  longe  enough 
with  that  boy  ?  let  us  wash  after  dinner.'  And  the  guests  take  this  as  a  hint 
and  begin  the  compliments  of  leave-taking. 

As  already  noted,  several  other  dialogues  in  these  two  books  are 
interesting,  but  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,  and  I  hope  that  the  sample  I 
have  given  may  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  works  of  Claudius  Hollyband 
should  not  be  neglected  by  anyone  desirous  of  reconstructing  the  daily  life 
of  Elizabethan  England. 
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•HE  first  idea  of  this  paper  arose  from  a  discovery  at 
the  Public  Record  Office  of  documents  printed  from 
a  type  cut  to  imitate  the  Elizabethan  Secretary  Hand ; 
type  in  fact  of  the  kind  usually  known  as  lettres  or 
caractires  de  civilite.  With  much  assistance  from  Mr. 
A.  W.  Pollard  I  tried  to  place  this  palaeographical  discovery  in  its  proper 
relation  to  the  subjects  which  interest  those  who  deal  with  early  printing. 
It  then  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  a  relation  between  the  interests 
of  palaeography  and  the  interests  of  the  student  of  printing  which  was  of 
importance  to  both  and  which  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  brought  out ; 
partly  because  the  period  when  this  relation  begins  is  one  to  which  the 
palaeographer  has  paid,  at  present,  practically  no  attention.  Briefly,  the 
subject  which  I  should  like — not  to  work  out  (space  and  the  untried 
nature  of  the  ground  forbid  that)  but  rather  to  sketch,  is  that  of  the 
reciprocal  relation  between  English  printing  and  English  administrative 
documents,  the  part  which  each  in  turn  played  in  the  development  of 
the  other. 

The  words  "  Administrative  Documents "  require,  perhaps,  some 
explanation.  Documents  preserved  to  us  from  the  period  before  printing 
was  invented  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first,  literary,  including  treatises, 
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narratives  and  texts,  consists  of  documents  made  and  preserved  in  the 
aesthetic  and  intellectual  interests.  From  the  point  of  view  of  handwriting, 
these  are  generally  known  as  Book  Hand  documents ;  I  propose,  however, 
to  call  them  by  a  second  name  which  has  also  been  applied  to  them 
before — Text.  The  second  kind,  which  I  call  Administrative,  covers 
all  remaining  documents.  I  use  the  words  "Administrative"  and 
"Administration"  here  to  express  the  relation  between  a  person  or  body 
of  persons  who  govern,  arrange,  order  affairs  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  those  subject  to  such  arrangement  or  governance.  The  sphere 
of  this  Administration  may  be  large  or  small,  we  may  have  one  man 
governing  the  affairs  of  two  or  a  king  ruling  a  people. 

Now  administration  exists  on  precedent,  i.e.,  on  memory :  it  early  calls 
in  writing  as  an  aid  to,  an  artificial  form  of,  memory,  preserving  scraps  of 
written  matter  for  its  own  reference  :  and  these  scraps  are  the  earliest 
Records.  My  suggestion  is  that  all  documents  preserved  to  us,  other  than 
literary  ones,  are  preserved  to  us  because  their  original  owners  thought  they 
might  be  useful  to  themselves  or  their  successors  in  connection  with  the 
later  stages  of  the  business,  the  administrative  process,  of  which  they  (the 
documents)  originally  formed  a  part. 

Writing  was  so  generally  used  in  all  the  smallest  affairs  of  life  from  the 
-thirteenth  century  onwards,  that  collections  of  documents  in  the  humblest 
places  of  England  must  have  been  very  considerable  even  from  that  early 
time  :  and,  palaeographically  speaking,  they  included  writings  which  have 
been  known  to  modern  students  by  a  number  of  different  names — Charter 
Hand,  Current  Hand,  Enrolment  Hand,  Secretary  Hand,  Court  Hand, 
the  distinctions  between  which  have  not  so  far  been  made  clear.  The 
conception  of  their  administrative  quality,  however,  gives,  I  think,  a 
homogeneity  to  what  might  otherwise  seem  to  be  too  large  and  scattered 
for  a  single  class.  Moreover,  under  a  strong  centralising  government 
such  as  this  country  has  always  had  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  kings, 
documents  of  every  conceivable  kind  might,  and  frequently  did,  have  a 
definite  connection,  close  or  remote,  with  each  other  and  with  those 
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produced  by  the  most  important  of  all  administrative  users  of  writing,  the 
various  departments  of  the  King's  government.  This  results  in  a  very  real 
similarity  of  form — form  of  phraseology  and  form  of  writing.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  writing  is  concerned,  with  which  we  are  now  to  deal,  all  documents 
preserved  in  any  interest  other  than  a  literary  one  may  be  conceived  of  as 
a  whole  body  of  which  documents  written  or  at  any  rate  preserved  by 
officials  of  the  King's  Courts  are  the  head.  It  is  from  this  fact,  the  fact 
that  the  King's  Courts  set  originally,  and  exemplify  for  us  now,  all  the 
fashions  in  medieval  current  handwritings,  that  some  authorities  have 
derived  the  use  of  the  words  "  Court  Hand  "  to  cover  all  non-literary  hand- 
writings throughout  the  medieval  period. 

Of  writings,  then,  we  have,  when  we  get  to  the  printing  period,  two 
well  marked  divisions,  with  (as  we  shall  see  later)  in  one  of  them  a  number 
of  distinct  classes  and  an  infinite  possibility  of  personal  variations  :  this 
does  not  include  the  group  of  Italic  writings,  which  (though  they  grew  out 
of  a  fifteenth  century  revival  of  the  same  simple  script  from  which  had 
originated  the  writings  they  ultimately  displaced)  did  not  grow  in  our 
country,  but  were  imported  ready  made. 

Coming  to  printing,  and  excluding  as  before  Italic  (and  Roman),  we 
find  that  here  again  our  specimens  fall  into  two  classes,  so  far  as  the  form 
of  their  letters  is  concerned,  the  class  of  the  strictest  Text  and  that  which 
has  been  variously  labelled  Burgundian,  Bastard  and  Vernacular.  The  last 
is  a  convenient  name  and,  keeping  the  parallel,  we  may  call  the  first  variety 
Latin  :  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  early  printers  regarded 
Jhe  two  as  suited  particularly  to  works  couched  in  one  or  the  other 
language.  We  cannot  here  go  into  the  detailed  differences  between  these 
two  varieties  of  type :  they  are  apparent  at  once  to  anyone  comparing,  let 
us  say,  Caxton's  Dictes  with  one  of  the  same  printer's  more  formal 
productions.  Speaking  superficially,  however,  we  may  say  that  the  strict 
Latin  type  is  quite  perpendicular ;  shows  little  contrast  between  thick  and 
thin  strokes  (making  indeed  very  little  use  of  thin  strokes  at  all) ;  has  no 

T  2 
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strokes  which  are  both  thick  and  thin,  *>.,  which  taper ;  displays  a 
regularity  in  the  angles  used  in  different  letters ;  has  only  one  length  for 
all  long  strokes  above  or  below  the  line,  and,  of  course,  only  one  height  for 
all  small  letters  ;  has  a  tendency  to  end  its  long  s  and  /on  the  line  instead 
of  below  it ;  has  a  tendency  also  to  get  a  round  effect  by  introducing 
"obtuse  angles  at  the  head  and  foot  of  short  thick  strokes  such  as  those 
composing  i,  m,  n  and  u.  Vernacular  type  reverses  all  these  characteristics : 
it  is  sloppy  in  appearance,  its  tall  strokes  leaning  to  the  right,  its  long 
strokes  tapering,  the  angles  and  heights  of  its  letters  irregular,  the  whole 
creating  an  angular  rather  than  a  round  impression. 

The  first  of  these  two  great  divisions  of  early  type,  the  Latin, 
corresponds  with  the  Text  Hand  or  Literary  division  of  handwritings  :  the 
fact  is  of  course  too  well  known  to  need  substantiation  or  investigation 
here.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  trace  the  classification  of  the 
various  Administrative  Hands  in  order  to  make  more  possible  a  detailed 
examination  into  the  origin  of  the  second,  or  Vernacular,  division  of  type. 
I  do  not  attempt  to  allocate  responsibility  for  the  Vernacular  type ;  only  to 
set  out  the  various  kinds  of  writing  which  were  in  existence  at  the  time, 
and  which  might  therefore  prove  to  have  influenced  the  designer's  mind. 
Writers  on  the  subject  hitherto  have  generally  been  content  to  say  that  it 
was  derived  from  a  Bastard  Text. 

In  attempting  this  classification  we  may  remark  first  that  Text  and 
Administrative  Hands  come  from  the  same  source — Caroline  Minuscule — 
but  by  totally  different  routes.  The  formation  of  Text  depends  largely 
upon  conventions,  upon  deliberately  adopted  ideas  of  form,  upon 
conceptions  of  decoration  which  calligraphy  possesses  only  in  common 
with  other  arts  or  crafts  of  the  same  period.  In  so  far  as  it  attempts 
decoration,  Administrative  handwriting  will  also  be  influenced  by  these, 
and  indeed,  turning  for  a  moment  to  our  two  divisions  of  type,  we 
can  easily  see  that  the  "Gothic"  quality  of  the  period  (to  use  an 
unscientific  but  convenient  word)  is  to  a  considerable  extent  present  in  the 
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Vernacular  as  well  as  the  Latin.  Such  influences  as  these,  however, 
are  of  comparatively  small  importance  in  the  historical  development  of 
Administrative  Hands. 

All  these  descend,  as  we  have  said,  from  that  same  child  of  Caroline 
Minuscule  which,  remaining  formal,  with  separate  letters  and  separate 
strokes  in  the  letters,  and  altering  very  little  in  the  course  of  centuries  in 
its  essential  forms,  gives  us  Text  Hand.  The  larger  volume  of  Domesday 
supplies  us  with  a  very  fair  example  of  the  hand  which  was  in  general  use  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Norman  period,  at  the  point  of  cleavage  between  the 
Book  and  Current  Hands.  There  follows,  as  we  track  handwriting  through 
Administration,  an  increasingly  current  Charter  Hand.  Then  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  amount  of  writing  applied  to  Administration  and,  in  England 
particularly,  in  the  use  (both  in  private  and  in  public  Administration) 
of  Enrolments — i.e.,  copies  of  documents  sent  out  or  received  and 
memoranda  of  proceedings  which  took  place  l — this  rapid  growth  in  use 
-brings  with  it  an  equivalent  increase  in  currency,  in  speed  of  writing.  It 
cannot  be  too  clearly  stated  that  the  development  of  all  handwritings,  save 
the  Text,  is  brought  about  almost  entirely,  as  a  natural  result,  without 
deliberate  intention,  by  this  increasing  quickness,  by  the  desire  to  refrain 
as  far  as  possible  from  lifting  pen  from  paper  or  parchment :  such 
circumstances  as  an  economical  decrease  in  the  size  of  writing  help  towards 
the  same  result :  but  the  ultimate  factor  of  modification  is  rapidity. 

I  have  not  space  to  illustrate  this  fact  by  more  than  one2  of  the  many 
possible  examples ;  but  that  one — the  development  of  the  capital  B — 
should  be  sufficient  to  show  the  working  of  the  principle.  The  first  form 
given  shows  the  accepted  medieval  idea  of  the  four  necessary  strokes  in 
this  letter — (i)  a  vertical  stroke,  (2)  a  horizontal  foot  to  this,  (3)  and  (4)  two 
vertical  bow  strokes.  The  second  form  shows  a  development  of  strokes 

(i)  For  instance,  the  Patent  Roll  of  the  Chancery  and  the  Pipe  Roll  of  the 
Exchequer,  or  outside  public  administration,  the  Bishop's  Register  and  the  Court  Roll. 

(2)  This  and  other  illustrations  of  single  letters  used  in  the  present  paper  are  taken 
from  Court  Hand  Illustrated.     (Clarendon  Press,  1915.) 
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(3)  and  (4) :  the  duplication  of  (3),  the  upper  one,  being  merely  ornamental. 
In  the  third  form  this  development  has  gone  further,  turning  the  two  bows 
into  something  very  like  a  small  h  :  here  again  there  is  an  otiose  line  in 
the  shape  of  a  curved  head  added  to  stroke  (i).  This  third  form  is  an 
early  thirteenth  century  one,  and  immediately  following  it  (still  in  a 
thirteenth  century  form)  we  get  the  obvious  result  of  current  writing,  of 
not  raising  pen  from  parchment. 

I  would  emphasise  particularly  two  principles  running  through  the 
execution  of  these  examples.  Either  (i)  the  scribe  has  a  memory  of 
certain  definite  strokes  which  are  considered  essential  to  the  formation  of  a 
letter  and  makes  them  ;  only  the  degree  of  currency  employed  affecting  his 


8- 


results ;  or  (2)  he  has  a  general  remembrance  of  the  appearance  of  the 
letter  and  forms  it  accordingly,  but  with  more  and  more  carelessness.  The 
application  of  this  second  principle  may  be  seen  to  some  extent  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  of  these  B  examples,  and  very  strongly  in  the  sixth  one 
(belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century),  where  the  second  bow  (stroke  (4)  of 
the  original  letter)  has  become  a  short  straight  horizontal  line.  Speaking 
generally,  however,  we  may  say  that  in  most  letters  there  are  one  or 
more  prominent  strokes  which  tend  to  persist  after  the  rest  have  been 
radically  altered.  Thus  the  early  medieval  g  consists  of  three  parts  — an 
upper  bow,  a  lower  bow,  and  a  horizontal  dash  projecting  out  to  the  right 
from  the  top  of  the  upper  bow.  The  final  characteristic  is  never  altogether 
lost — indeed  it  may  be  seen  even  now  in  a  modern  printed  small  Roman 
or  Italic  g.  This  tendency  of  a  single  prominent  stroke  to  survive  quite 
unreasonably  is  important. 

We  have  referred  to  questions  connected  with  the  economy  of  writing 
and  to  currency  as  modifying  influences.      A  third  influence  which  must 
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be  added  to  these  is  that  of  ties — the  effect  of  the  leading  or  following 
strokes  which,  in  a  current  hand,  connect  any  given  letter  with  that  which 
precedes  or  follows  it.  The  result  of  this  may  be  seen  by  tracing  the  letter 
e  through  the  word  Hec,  the  first  word  in  my  example  of  "Judicial 
Enrolment  Hand,"  the  word  miles  in  the  middle  of  the  last  line  of  the 
"  Exchequer  Hand "  example,  and  the  name  Cely  in  the  signature  of 
the  "  Secretary  Hand  "  example  :  the  Secretary  Hand  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  took  this  form  of  e  one  stage  further  in  decadence. 

The  result  of  the  development  which  took  place  along  these  lines  is 
that  by  the  time  we  get  to  the  late  fifteenth  century,  when  correspondence 
has  become  a  common  habit  and  at  the  centre  of  Government  has  even 
created  a  new  form  of  Administration  and  a  new  form  of  Record 
(Administration  by  Secretary  of  State  and  the  State  Paper) — by  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  we  have  reached,  by  purely  natural  developments, 
such  a  degraded  popular  hand  as  the  "  Secretary  Hand  "  shown  in  our 
illustration.  This  is  what  has  been  evolved,  by  a  process  of  currency,  out 
of  the  writing  we  see  in  Domesday. 

So  far  had  the  actual  forms  of  letters  been  changed.  Meanwhile, 
however,  convention  had  in  all  the  King's  Courts  kept  alive  or  revived 
something  of  the  old  forms  for  the  older  records ;  the  Exchequer,  for 
instance,  had  kept  something  by  deliberate  archaism  in  the  case  of  the 
Pipe  Roll  (a  specimen  from  which  forms  our  illustration  of  "  Exchequer 
Enrolment  Hand  " ) :  other  departments  had  revived  archaic  forms  for  like 
purposes — the  Chancery,  for  instance,  had  done  so  in  its  original  letters 
and  writs  under  the  Great  Seal  (involving  a  colossal  amount  of  writing), 
its  Enrolments  and  its  Common  Law  pleadings,  the  last  of  which  have 
supplied  our  "  Chancery "  illustration ;  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas  had  done  so  in  some  of  their  original  documents  (notably 
the  Feet  of  Fines,  illustrated  in  our  "  Judicial  Enrolment "  example)  and 
their  Enrolments  of  Pleadings.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  misleading  to  say 
these  Courts  had  preserved  or  revived  the  ancient  forms  :  for  if  in  the 
first  formal  word  in  our  Exchequer  example — Alueredus — we  have  an  almost 
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pure  original  form  of  <?,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  very  much  developed  r  and 
is  followed  in  the  very  next  word — Corneburg — by  an  e  of  a  very  different 
character.  Let  us  say,  then,  that  they  had  preserved  something  of  the  old 
form,  the  old  general  appearance,  even  where  they  employed  letters  the 
shape  of  which  could  only  have  been  evolved  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
currency :  even  when  they  used  the  current  forms  they  used  them  as 
though  they  were  not  current :  their  chief  characteristic  is  that  they  are 
current  hands  written  as  though  they  were  Text. 

These  archaising  hands  are  the  true  Court  Hands,  not  only 
distinguishable  immediately  from  the  current  hands  of  the  period  by  their 
general  appearance  and  from  the  Text  Hands  by  the  shapes  of  their  letters, 
but  distinguishable  also  from  each  other,  Chancery  from  Exchequer  Hand, 
Exchequer  from  Judicial.  Here  again  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  distinction 
is  not  so  much  that  of  the  forms  of  letters,  although  out  of  four  distinct 
contemporary  forms  of  £,  for  example,  one  Court  may  show  a  partiality  for 
one,  another  Court  for  another  :  rather  the  distinction  depends  upon  general 
appearance.  Thus  the  Judicial  or  Legal  Hand  is  marked  by  a  stronger 
tendency  to  that  backward  stroke  which  is  a  sure  sign  of  artificiality ; 
by  a  greater  comparative  length  of  the  heads  and  tails  of  letters  like  /  and 
/,  and  a  greater  comparative  narrowness  of  the  bodies  of  all ;  by  a  strict 
parallelism  of  the  short  strokes — even  a  has  a  rectangular  appearance ; 
by  an  angularity  which  their  narrowness  accentuates  ;  by  a  fondness  for 
a  dashing  type  of  bow  both  above  and  below  the  line — it  may  generally  be 
seen  in  J/",  /,  h  and  J.  Turning  to  the  Chancery  Enrolment  Hand,  we 
are  struck  most  by  its  compactness  :  except  in  the  case  of  capitals,  the 
projection  of  any  letter  above  or  below  its  fellows  is  rather  concealed  than 
emphasised,  and  this  absence  of  long  strokes  enables  the  compactness  to 
be  helped  by  that  greater  closeness  of  line  to  line  which  is  another  regular 
feature  of  this  hand ;  the  comparative  absence  of  bows  below  the  line 
produces  a  greater  tendency  to  the  tapering  long  stroke  ;  the  short  letters 
are  not  merely  by  comparison,  but  also  actually,  broader  ;  and  this  means 
that  though  the  "  minims  "  composing  (for  example)  m  and  n  are  habitually 
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nothing  but  short  thick  strokes,  they  can  easily  have  added  to  them  those 
obtuse  angles  at  the  head  and  foot  which  have  been  noted  already  as 
giving  a  rounded  appearance  in  the  strictest  form  of  Text ;  and  indeed 
the  Chancery  scribes  habitually  use  for  headings  (as  appears  in  our 
illustrations)  and  for  emphasised  passages,  an  adaptation  of  pure  Text 
or  Book  Hand. l  Finally,  when  we  come  to  the  Exchequer  Hand 
we  find  a  writing  which  is  nearer  than  the  two  others  to  Text  in  many 
ways,  and  yet  less  strict  than  either  of  them  in  the  matters  of  regularity, 
of  uprightness  and  of  actual  angularity ;  which  has  strokes  and  forms 
definitely  round  where  the  Chancery  or  the  Common  Pleas  would  have 
them  angular  ;  has,  too,  a  greater  contrast  between  thick  and  thin  strokes, 
some  of  the  connecting  strokes  for  instance  being  thinned  down  to  the 
point  of  disappearance  ;  and  has  more  of  those  tapering  long  strokes  which 
are  so  noticeable  in  "  Vernacular  "  type.  Perhaps,  going  back  to  a  former 
point,  we  might  best  describe  the  difference  between  the  Exchequer  Hand 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Chancery  and  Legal  ones  on  the  other,  by 
saying  that  the  Exchequer,  as  an  actual  survival,  naturally  tends  a  little 
more  to  the  old  forms,  and  the  Chancery  or  Legal,  as  revivals,  to  new 

forms  made  in  the  old  manner. 

• 

So  much  for  the  three  Court  Hands  of  the  late  fifteenth  century.  Of 
course  we  may  have  various  bastard  forms  of  them  :  for  instance,  the  Legal 
Hands  of  some  Enrolments  (such  as  the  very  hastily  made  Controlment 
Roll)  are  much  less  formal  than  the  Feet  of  Fines  hand  we  have  illustrated ; 
and  the  same  remark  would  apply  to  many  judicial  writs.2  We  have  in 
fact  by  the  end  of  the  medieval  (and  the  beginning  of  the  printing)  period, 
outside  the  strict  Text  or  Book  Hand  and  the  imported  Italic  Hand,  three 

(1)  There  are  traces  of  a  similar  use  by  the  Exchequer  and  Judicial  scribes,  but 
never  so  free  an  one.      It  may  be  observed,  however,  in  (for  example)  Plea  Roll  headings 
and  in  County  references  on  the  Pipe  Roll :  and  an  interesting  comparison  set  up  between 
these  uses  and  the  Chancery  one. 

(2)  "Judicial  "  writs  are  those  which  come  out  of  the  Courts  of  Law  themselves,  as 
opposed  to  the  "  original "  writs  issuing  out  of  the  Chancery. 
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Court  Hands,  a  variety  of  less  formal  examples  of  each  of  these,  and  the 
_infinite  varieties  of  Secretary  Hand ;    for  purposes  of  classification,  seven 
Hands. 

To  these  I  propose  to  add  an  eighth  in  the  shape  of  the  Current  or 
Bastard  Text  Hand ;  or,  to  give  it  the  Elizabethan  name  which  suits  it 
better,  Bastard  Secretary. 1  This  is  a  well-recognised  form  used  for  a  large 
number  of  Cartularies  (our  illustration  is  a  somewhat  reduced  reproduction 
from  the  Chertsey  Cartulary  in  the  Public  Record  Office)  and  for  some 
other  Latin  documents ;  and  extended,  as  composition  in  English  became 
common  and  the  writing  of  such  works  common,  to  literary  manuscripts  in 
the  Vernacular.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  pure  Text  Hand,  in  general 
appearance,  that  we  saw  existing  between  "  Vernacular "  and  "  Latin " 
type ;  it  is  usually  given  the  sole  credit  (or  discredit)  of  originating  the 
first  of  these ;  and  it  is  commonly  considered  to  be  a  decadent  form  of 
Text  Hand. 

The  present  contention  is  that  it  may  more  properly  be  regarded  as  an 
improved  form  of  Secretary  Hand.  I  do  not  suggest,  of  course,  that  this 
handwriting  is  immune  from  many  influences  which  might  bring  in  non- 
Court,  non-Current,  even  non-English  characteristics.  Our  illustration,  for 
example,  shows  an  instance  of  the  Bastard  Secretary  which  has  many 
^characteristics  of  pure  Text,  a  contingency  which  must  naturally  arise  often 
in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical  productions  :  examination  of  two  original 
charters  of  this  same  monastery  2  shows  that  its  scribes,  when  writing  purely 
administrative  documents,  still  allowed  these  same  tendencies  to  creep  into 
their  script.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  a  fine  example  of  this 
kind  of  writing  as  the  instance  shown  here  stands  at  the  head  of  a  great 
series  in  which,  as  we  descend,  largeness,  angularity,  and  lack  of  ties 

(i)  The  example  given  under  this  title  in  Baildon's  Handwriting  Book  (1571) 
may  be  compared  very  interestingly  with  such  cartulary  hands  as  the  present  example. 
See  below,  p.  286. 

(2)  In  the  possession  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society :  they  are  almost  certainly 
by  the  two  chief  scribes  of  the  Cartulary,  including  him  who  wrote  our  Illustration : 
See  Surrey  Record  Society,  Chertsey  Cartulary,  pp.  ix  and  x. 
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between  letters,  as  distinguishing  features,  grow  progressively  weaker,  while 
plain  currency  grows  progressively  stronger ;  till  we  find  ourselves  over  the 
border  line  with  a  Secretary  Hand,  to  which  the  word  Bastard  can  no 
longer  be  added.  To  go  no  further  than  printed  examples,  the  instance 
shown  by  Steffens1  of  an  English  Literary  Hand  of  the  fifteenth  century 
is  most  instructively  un-textlike  in  the  matters  of  angularity  and  com- 
parative regularity  as  contrasted  with  our  Chertsey  example ;  though  it  is 
certainly  not  a  pure  Secretary  Hand.  Anyone  anxious  to  see  in  more  detail 
the  gradations  between  what  is  recognisably  Bastard  Secretary  (or  Bastard 
Text)  and  what  is  undoubtedly  simple  Secretary,  can  do  so  by  investigating 
the  work  of  various  clerks,  with  various  degrees  of  conventionality  in  their 
scripts,  upon  the  large  series  of  Chancery  Warrants  or  Exchequer  Receipt 
and  Issue  Rolls  in  the  later  fifteenth  century  :  the  study  may  also  be 
pursued  with  profit  in  many  records  of  the  Augmentation  Office. 

The  fact  is  that  no  conceivable  carelessness  in  writing  Text  Hand 
could  produce  this  Bastard  variety ;  for  the  latter  shows  us,  again  and 
again  (even  in  its  most  formal  manifestations,  such  as  the  one  illustrated 
here)  letter-forms — the  B,  the  d,  the  £,  the  /  and  /  the  p  and  x,  and  many 
others — which  only  the  long  and  regular  series  of  natural  changes  due  to 
currency  (adumbrated  above  in  the  case  of  the  recognised  Administrative 
Hands)  could  possibly  have  produced.  While,  then,  we  are  prepared  for 
occasional,  even  considerable,  borrowings  from  Text,  the  Bastard  Secretary 
should  be,  I  submit,  known  by  that  name  and  classed  definitely  with  those 
Administrative  Hands  the  existence  of  which  is  to  be  reckoned  with  by 
those  interested  in  the  work  done  by  early  designers  of  Vernacular  type. 
What  is  really  most  important  for  us  in  it  is  that  it  gives  us  the  essential 
features  of  the  script  which  uses  current  forms  after  the  fashion  of  Text  or 
Book  Hand  ones,  without  any  of  the  special  tricks  associated  with  the 
same  handwriting  as  it  is  practised  in  the  Courts ;  it  is  Court  Hand 
unspecialised,  not  belonging  to  any  one  Court ;  it  is  not  a  degraded  Book 
Hand,  but  the  essence  of  all  the  formal  Administrative  writings. 

(i)  Paleographie  Latine  (French  Edition,  1910),  Plate  H5A. 
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Before  going  further  we  must  take  account  of  one  or  two  other  matters 
in  the  history  of  these  administrative  or  current  writings  :  they  are  concerned 
with  the  passing  of  Latin  as  a  spoken  language,  or  at  any  rate  a  language 
well  understood  by  scribes.  Latin  was  long  retained  in  the  older  forms 
of  Records — the  Plea  Rolls  and  Writs  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  Letters 
under  the  Great  Seal,  the  Receipt,  Issue  and  Pipe  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  more  formal  kinds  of  private  Indenture,  Manor  Court  Rolls  ;  but  as 
business  increased  and  writing  was  more  and  more  used  for  administrative 
purposes,  both  public  and  private,  the  newer  forms  of  Records,  those 
which  had  grown  up  underneath  the  old,  came  to  be  written  first  in 
French  and  then  in  English1  :  the  less  formal  Records  of  the  Chancery 
(warrants  under  the  smaller  seals,  for  example)  furnish  an  excellent 
instance  ;  and  as  they  changed  in  this  respect  so  did  the  less  formal 
private  deeds  and,  of  course,  all  informal  correspondence.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  documents  thus  couched  in  the  vernacular  are  all,  so  far  as 
the  forms  of  their  letters  are  concerned,  more  or  less  secretarial.  Several 
characteristics  of  importance  result  from  this. 

First  we  have  to  note  the  decay  of  abbreviations.  Abbreviation  may 
be  by  special  signs,  such  as  the  Tironian  et;  by  fixed  signs  on  particular 
letters,  such  as  the  p  tor  per-,  by  superior  letters;  or  by  a  simple  sign  either 
above  the  word,  or  through  the  last  stroke  of  its  last  letter  when  this  chances 
to  be  horizontal.  This  simple  sign  of  abbreviation  may  indicate  either 
contraction,  where  the  whole  word  is  so  to  speak  squeezed  together  to  the 
exclusion  of  some  letters  in  the  centre,  or  suspension,  where  the  end  of  the 
word  is  lopped  off.  In  documents  of  the  later  medieval  period  superior 
letters  and  fixed  and  special  signs  tend  to  disappear  (save  in  a  few  very  well- 
established  cases  like  that  of  p),  or  to  survive  only  in  loose  and  incorrect 
usage.2  Of  the  other  two  methods  of  abbreviation,  suspension  tends  to 

(1)  At  the  Chancery  we  find  letters  under  the  Privy  Seal  in  French  with  great 
frequency  from  the  time  of  Edward  I  and  in  English  from  that  of  Henry  V. 

(2)  One  finds  (to  take  one  recently   noted  instance)  such  absurdities  as  Cl  for 
Constabtilarius  or  the  use  of  superior  a  where  no  other  letter  is  omitted,  i.e.,  where  the 
letter  might  equally  well  have  been  written  in  its  proper  place  on  the  line. 
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supersede  contraction  for  the  reason  that  it  does  away  with  terminations 
(and  therefore  enables  the  scribe  if  need  be  to  write  Latin  without  know- 
ing any  syntax  or  grammar)  and,  when  English  is  the  language  employed, 
simplifies  spelling.  Accompanying  this  increased  use  of  suspension  is  the 
increasing  use  of  a  variety  of  more  or  less  vague  flourishes  to  indicate  it, 
among  the  most  popular  being  a  continuation  of  the  final  stroke  of  the  last 
^^•^  letter  written  either  into  a  circular  flourish  as  in  the 

\\  1  Vfl      abbreviated  n  shown  here,  or  into  a  vertical  turn- 

*^  ^        down  as   in   the  d;     this    last    is   also  particularly 

common  with  g,  while  other  final  letters  much  given  to  flourishes  of  one 
kind  or  another  are  /£,  m  and  r. 

A  consequence  of  the  growth  in  these  loose  abbreviation  marks  is  that 
although,  by  the  time  we  come  to  printing,  the  complication  of  special 
signs  and  compendia  has  to  some  extent  been  removed,  we  have  a  very 
general  habit  of  mind  by  which  certain  letters,  when  in  a  final  position,  are 
instinctively  associated  with  some  kind  of  flourish  intended  to  placate  those 
who  demanded  terminations ;  when  English  is  the  language  these  flourishes 
are  still  very  frequently  inserted,  even  though  the  scribe  has  no  real 
intention  of  indicating  the  omission  of  any  letter;  as  he  uses  the  same 
flourish  when  he  actually  has  (and  knows  he  has)  made  an  omission  of  this 
kind,  the  result  is  extremely  confusing.  By  a  similar  mistake  certain 
-other  letters  are  associated  with  an  abbreviation  mark  which  had  nearly 
always  accompanied  them  in  Latin  even  in  a  medial  position,  in 
particular  /,  bl  and  //,  syllables  with  /  in  them  being  particularly 
liable  to  contraction  in  medieval  Latin,  have  habitually  a  very 
fine  abbreviation  mark  through  their  stems,  as  in  the  illustration  shown, 
even  when  the  language  is  English  and  no  abbreviation  is  intended. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  late  writings  is  the  revival  of  what 
are  usually  called  Runes — the  Saxon  S  or  hard  th  sound,  the  )>  or  Saxon  20, 
the  Saxon  \  or  soft  th  (in  its  debased  form  written  as  a  y),  and  the  Saxon  5 
(halfway  between  a  g  and  a  y  sound)  debased  as  a  rule  to  a  z  form  and 
responsible  like  the  \  in  its  y  form  for  many  absurd  mistakes.  The  way 
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in  which  these  letters  immediately  recur  as  soon  as  writing  in  the 
cular  becomes  common  makes  it  clear  that  they  are  rather  a  survival 
than  a  revival,  kept  alive  we  must  conclude  by  the  course  of  ordinary 
instruction  in  writing  and  practised  all  through  the  medieval  period  in 
some  forms  of  documents  which  were  frequent  though  they  have  not 
frequently  been  preserved. 

To  sum  up  we  have  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  on  the  one 
hand  the  strict  Text  Hand,  on  the  other  the  infinite  possible  variations 
of  Secretary  Hand.  Lying  between  these,  but  much  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Secretary  and  all  forming  part  with  it  of  what  we  have 
called  the  Administrative  class,  are  three  Enrolment  Hands ;  and  the 

^Bastard  Secretary  which  because  it  is  used  for  books  has  generally  been 
treated  as  a  Bastard  Text :  besides  these  there  is  a  less  formal  variety 
of  each  of  the  Enrolment  Hands,  sufficiently  important  to  be  reckoned  as  a 
separate  class  but  not  of  much  weight  in  the  present  connection  except  as 

-emphasising  the  popular  character  of  its  parent  hand.  All  of  these 
Administrative  Hands  have  in  common  some  measure  of  those  features 
which  we  noticed  earlier  as  distinguishing  "  Vernacular "  from  "  Latin  " 
type ;  all  derive  the  distinctiveness  of  their  forms  from  the  development 
of  the  current  habit  in  writing;  all  have  among  other  tendencies  that 
of  adding  to  certain  letters  meaningless  marks  of  abbreviation.  The 
hand  which  sums  up  the  most  essential  features  of  all  is  the  Bastard 
Secretary,  which  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  pure  Secretary  Hand 
written  with  the  size,  angularity  and  so  forth  of  contemporary  text; 
without  currencies  of  form  other  than  those  which  earlier  develop- 
ments had  given  to  its  letters  (with  none  that  is,  which  threatened 
to  develop  further)  though  with  a  preservation  of  the  habit  of  ties 

-between  its  letters  which  by  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  it 
markedly  from  pure  Text. 

Now  the  Vernacular  type,  it  may  be  said  at  this  stage  of  the  enquiry, 
not  only  consists  of  forms  quite  clearly  taken  over  bodily  from  the  current 


c 
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handwritings  of  the  period  :    it  also   preserves   the   characteristic   marks 
of  their  current  origin  in  a  highly  interesting  way.     To  take  only  one 
instance,  /,  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  developed  in 
current  hands  a  curious  form  in  which  the  long  down-stroke  was  brought 
up  again  from  the  foot  in  order  to  form  a  pronounced  head ;   and  in 
doing  so  created  a  kind  of  horn-like  projection  at  the  junction  of  the  head 
and  the  down-stroke  of  the  letter  which  can  clearly  be 
seen  in  the  last   of  the   forms   here   shown   (a  fifteenth 
century  one).      This  /  with  the  horn  and  the  tapering 
down-stroke  will   be  found   in   practically  all   vernacular 
|D  M^  types.      Another  very  common  peculiarity  of  vernacular 

II      types  is  a  horizontal  line  joining  two  // — a  relic  of  course 
I  11      of  the  otiose  abbreviation  mark  already  referred  to.      In 

fact  there  is  no  well-marked  peculiarity  in  the  formal 
|^  administrative  hands  which  is  not  at  one  time  or  another 
•  reproduced  in  these  vernacular  types.  Moreover,  though 

V  I   have   ventured    to   call   that   Bastard   Secretary  which 

has  usually  been  known  as  Bastard  Text  and  to  place 
it  in  relation  with  the  Current  rather  than  the  Book 
Hands,  it  still  remains  clear  that  the  Vernacular  type  finds  in  this 
Bastard  its  nearest  kin  and  most  obvious  model.  At  the  same  time 
it  is,  I  hope,  sufficiently  clear  that  the  available  amount  of  examples 
of  Bastard  Secretary,  which  is,  comparatively,  not  very  large,  may  be 
conveniently  supplemented  by  reference  to  at  any  rate  the  Legal  and 
Chancery  Hands,  specimens  of  which  are,  of  course,  extremely  nume- 
rous. In  this  connection,  and  with  a  view  to  considering  the  influences 
which  would  naturally  be  felt  by  anyone  designing  or  ordering  type 
for  such  vernacular  purposes  as  we  have  suggested,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  a  word  in  conclusion  upon  the  question  of  the  popularity  of  these 
various  Hands. 

Even  the  strict  Court  Hands  were  not  confined  to  the  King's  Courts. 
It  is  clear,  from  the  writings  of  which  large  quantities  have  been  preserved 
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to  us  in,  for  example,  the  Records  known  as  Concords  of  Fines,  from  the 
habit  which  we  know  to  have  been  well  established  of  allowing  parties 
to  suits  to  supply  the  statement  of  proceedings  at  law  written  up  ready 
for  inclusion  as  part  of  the  official  Plea  Rolls,  and  from  many  other 
indications,  that  everywhere  throughout  the  country  legal  writings  were 

mm? 

commonly  practised  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Similarly  the  fact  that 
Royal  grants  to  private  persons  were  very  frequently  written  privately  for 
the  grantee  and  merely  brought  in  by  him  to  the  Chancery  for  the  affixing 
of  the  great  seal,  with  other  evidence  of  the  activity  of  public  scriveners 
in  this  department  of  writing,  makes  it  clear  that  the  Chancery  Hands 
presented  no  greater  difficulties.  With  these  facts  may  be  taken  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  later  Writing  Masters'  Books,  which  give  us  copies 
(as  of  things  of  everyday  occurrence)  not  merely  of  the  common  varieties 
of  correspondence  hand  (Secretary  and  the  new  Italic)  but  also  of  Text, 
of  Bastard  Secretary  and  of  the  "Sett  Hands"  of  the  Chancery  and  the 
Common  Pleas.  It  may  be  said  that  the  earliest  of  these  books  date  from 
1571.  An  examination,  however,  of  the  illustrations  to  the  present  paper 
will  show  that  there  is  extraordinarily  little  difference,  save  in  a  certain 
increased  facility,  between  the  Chancery  and  Legal  Hands  of  the  fifteenth 
and  of  the  sixteenth  centuries1 :  and  I  might  add  that  the  1571  illustration 
of  Bastard  Secretary  has  remarkable  similarities  to  the  fifteenth  century 
example  we  have  illustrated  here.  When  we  add  to  this  the  evidence 
supplied  by  such  small  indications  as  the  revival  of  runes  already  noticed, 
we  are  entitled  I  think  to  suggest  at  least  that  the  science  of  handwriting,  or 
rather  handwritings,  was  well  established  in  this  country  from  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  that  from  that  date  all  the  varieties  not  only 
of  Secretary  but  also  of  formal  current  hands — that  is  to  say  of  every 
known  kind  of  Administrative  handwriting — were  part  of  the  ordinary 
writing  school  curriculum  and  familiar  in  appearance  at  any  rate  to  all 
who  practised  or  were  interested  in  writing. 

(i)  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  similarity  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  is  not 
suggested  in  the  case  of  the  Secretary  Hand  :  this  point  is  dealt  with  below,  p.  294. 
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So  much  for  the  ways  in  which  the  uses  of  writing  by  contemporary 
Administration  may  have  affected  early  type.  I  turn  now  to  the  smaller 
question  on  the  other  side — how  far  the  introduction  of  printing  affected 
Administration.  Obviously  it  affected  it  by  bringing  in  an  entirely  new 
kind  of  Record — the  printed  sheet  which  differs  from  numerous  other 
copies,  potentially  preserved  elsewhere,  only  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
officially  preserved  and  either  has  or  has  not  been  officially  annotated 
(it  is  immaterial  which).  But  there  are  other  possible  ways  in  which  it 
might  have  made  its  influence  felt.  Administration  repeats  itself  continually 
and  inevitably.  Taking  only  the  case  of  writs,  we  can  see  at  once  that  a 
popular  form  of  writ  must  have  issued  thousands  of  times  in  the  course  of 
a  year  with  only  trifling  variations  of  address,  date  and  so  forth,  matters 
which  could  easily  be  dealt  with  (as  they  are  at  the  present  day)  by  blanks 
in  a  printed  form.  Much  the  same  remarks  apply  to  such  documents  as 
public  notices.  How  far  were  these  possibilities  taken  advantage  of  when 
printing  appeared? 

The  determining  factor  here  is  the  conventionalism  of  Record-making 
acting  in  two  ways — that  of  having  a  given  thing  done  in  exactly  the  same 
way  in  which  it  always  has  been  done  and  that  of  having  it  done  by  the 
same  people  who  have  always  done  it.  So  far  as  concerns  the  adoption  of 
printing  for  the  forms  of  administration  which  it  would  most  have  suited 
—writs  in  legal  proceedings — the  second  consideration  just  mentioned, 
roughly  speaking  the  vested  interest  of  the  clerks  who  lived  by  doing  such 
writing,  was  probably  too  strong.  Printing  would  have  had  to  make  some 
concessions  of  form  in  order  to  preserve  the  way  in  which  things  always 
had  been  done :  for  instance,  methods  of  abbreviation  were  by  this  time 
extraordinarily  uniform  where  they  had  survived  at  all  in  strength :  there  were 
certain  parts  of  certain  documents  where  the  scribes  were  particular  to  use 
Et  in  full  and  others  where  they  were  equally  careful  to  represent  the  word 
by  a  particular  kind  of  curly  Tironian  sign :  qd  actually  means  quod,  but  the 
two  methods  of  writing  the  same  word  have  each,  in  some  documents,  their 
appropriate  positions  into  which  one  and  the  other  must  not  trespass : 

u 
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Legal  French  practically  never  writes  que  in  full  but  always  q*\  and 
forth.  These  difficulties,  however,  would  not  have  proved  insuperable : 
early  types  make  use  of  a  good  deal  of  abbreviation  in  any  case,  even  of 
compendia  (letters  with  an  abbreviating  flourish  forming  an  actual  part  of 
them),  and  that  type-founders  were  quite  capable  of  adding  any  necessary 
type  of  this  kind  to  their  ordinary  founts  is  made  clear  by — for  example — 
the  well-known  Rouen  volume  of  Stathants  Abridgement.  Nor  need  we 
imagine  that  there  would  have  been  any  great  difficulty  in  imitating  the 
particular  tricks  of  angle  or  flourish  which  distinguish  the  Court  Hand  of 
Chancery  or  Common  Pleas  :  indeed  more  than  one  early  type  has  already 
a  very  distinctly  legal  bias.  The  fact  remains  that  writs,  so  far  as  is  known 
at  present,  continued  to  be  written  by  hand  :  the  earliest  printed  one  I 
-have  seen  was  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  this  was  only  from  an  engraved 
plate.  I  think  the  only  reason  for  this  can  be  the  vested  interest. 

Turning,  however,  from  the  old  established  branches  of  Administration 
we  may  still  expect  that  such  underlying,  newer  administrations  as  have 
occasion  to  use  repeatedly  the  same  form  would  consider  the  possibilities  of 
printing.  In  Public  Administration  not  many  of  these  occur :  the  most 
important  new  form  of  Administration  is  that  by  Secretaries  of  State,  and 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Records  of  these  is  that  they  are  not  bound 
by  form,  consist  of  almost  unrestricted  letter  writing.  There  arCj  however, 
certain  obvious  cases  where  (either  as  a  matter  of  continual  practice  or  on 
one  particular  occasion)  it  is  desirable  to  issue  the  same  form  of  words  to  a 
large  number  of  people.  We  may  divide  these  into  two  classes.  The  first 
is  where  no  particular  person  has  to  be  brought  in  by  name  :  in  this  class 
figure  most  prominently  Royal  Proclamations  and  Copies  of  Acts  of 
Parliament.  We  may  dismiss  them  shortly  by  saying  that  they  were 
treated  like  any  other  printed  matter  and  set  up  in  whatever  type  the 
printer  happened  to  possess,  a  large  proportion  being  in  Roman  and  Italic : 
at  most  they  had  a  special  initial  with  the  portrait  of  the  sovereign1  or 

(i)  There  is  a  good  example  in  State  Papers  Domestic,  Elizabeth,  167,  No.  24. 
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some  such  decoration  faintly  recalling  the  decorated  documents  issued  or 
preserved  by  the  Common  Pleas  and  the  Chancery. l 

The  second  class  consists  of  documents  which  were  to  be  set  side 
by  side  with  others  of  the  same  kind  which  (only  a  few  copies  being  desired) 
would  be  in  manuscript,  and  which  themselves  had  blanks  in  them  to  be 
filled  in  with  ordinary  writing.  They  were  also  documents,  as  we  have  said, 
belonging  to  the  newer  forms  of  administration:  i.e.,  documents  which  would 
be  written — when  they  were  written — in  a  more  or  less  careful  Secretary 
Hand,  but  not  in  a  Court  Hand.  For  these  reasons,  though  no  interested 
class  of  clerks  prevented  their  being  printed,  the  convention  which  made  for 
uniformity  would  naturally  lead  to  their  being  printed  in  some  kind  of  imita- 
tion of  the  Secretary  Hand,  such  as  that  shown  in  our  example,  which  is 
taken  from  one  of  the  wine  licences  issued  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as  a  result 
of  the  monopoly  granted  to  him  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of  this 
type.  A  good  deal  of  it  was  cut  in  Holland,  and  possibly  what  was  used  in 
this  country  came  from  that  source :  possibly,  too,  if  such  a  supply  had  not 
been  available,  printing  would  not  have  been  adapted  to  the  purposes  at 
present  under  discussion.  Its  use  apart  from  those  we  are  concerned  with 
appears  to  have  been  confined  largely  to  books  of  the  "  Polite  Letter 
Writer  "  class  ;  whence,  presumably,  the  name  lettres  de  civilite :  a  similar 
class  of  books  in  which  it  might  have  been  expected  to  occur — the  Writing 
Masters'  Books  already  referred  to — had  their  illustrations  all  printed  from 
type  blocks  or  engravings.  It  may  be  convenient  in  this  place  to  summarise 
the  administrative  connections  in  which  it  is  used. 

In  Public  Administration  I  have  met  it  so  far  in  three  places  only  2 
of  these  the  Raleigh  Wine  Licences  have  already  been  noticed  :  there  are 

(1)  We  may  mention  by  way  of  a  digression  that  the  growth  of  copper  plate  engraving 
led  to  the  practice  of  having  original  letters  patent  adorned  with  the  sovereign's  portrait, 
etc.,  a  common  one.     Up  to  the  time  of  Charles  II  this  was  only  done  by  hand  at  con- 
siderable expense  to  the  grantee. 

(2)  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  should  be  found  among  the  Records  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  :  but  I  have  so  far  only  succeeded  in  finding  there  late  written 
examples,  made  with  a  print-like  regularity,  of  the  pure  Elizabethan  Secretary  on  which 
it  was  modelled. 

U   2 
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several  bundles  of  these  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  but  all  very  much 
decayed  and  difficult  to  examine.  The  clumsy  large  type  used  for  headings 
— something  between  Bastard  Secretary  and  Text — is  noticeable. 

For  my  second  instance  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Pollard,  who  drew  my 
attention  to  a  single  example  in  the  British  Museum  of  a  kind  of  circular 
demand  by  James  I  for  a  loan :  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  further 
examples  of  this  letter,  or  of  others  similar  to  it,  may  not  be  produced 
from  some  other  source. 

Finally  there  is,  again  at  the  Public  Record  Office,1  a  large,  though 
incomplete,  collection  of  the  recognisances  entered  into  by  Victuallers  as  a 
result  of  the  statutory  regulations  touching  the  eating  of  flesh  on  fast  days, 
the  identification  of  strangers  staying  at  Public  Inns,  the  playing  of  unlawful 
games,  and  so  forth,  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Charles  II.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  these  for  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I  are 
printed,  some  in  Roman  and  Italic,  some  in  the  Secretary  type. 

For  completeness  I  ought  to  mention  here  traces  of  the  employment 
in  Administration  of  a  very  curious  type  of  the  lettre  coulee  order,  the 
general  appearance  of  which,  and  the  actual  strokes  of  many  of  the  letters, 
are  modelled  on  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  Italic  Script.  It  is  not  so 
curious  that  this  should  occur  (in  view  of  the  record-making  conventions 
already  suggested)  as  that  it  should  occur  so  late  as  1672.  The  only 
instances  I  have  seen  are  a  few  blank  forms  of  licences  for  Nonconformist 
Preachers  preserved  2  among  the  State  Papers  Domestic  of  that  date. 

Passing  now  for  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  Private  Administration,  I 
have  only  to  mention  the  occurrence  of  the  Secretary  type  in  two  places, 
for  notice  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Sayle,  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Library.  In  that  Library  four  sets  of  fragments  remain  in  the 
shape  of  binding  slips  in  volumes  published  in  1584,  1619  and  1644  (two). 


(1)  Exchequer,  K.R.,  Victuallers'  Recognisances. 

(2)  S,P.  Dom.t  Charles  II,  320,  p.  10,  etc. 
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These  slips  show  us  (i)  portions  of  Marriage  Licences  issued  by  the  Bishop 
of  London :  there  appear  to  be  examples  of  at  least  two  founts  and  two 
forms  of  wording;  (2)  several  fragments  of  the  same  form  of  admission 
ad  Communitatem  Officinatorum  Artificum  infra  tria  milliaria  Civitatis 
London;  the  date  being  after  1630. 

I  have  been  satisfied  at  present  with  these  instances  of  private  or 
semi-private  administrative  use  of  the  Secretary  type  and  have  made  no 
attempt  to  collect  others.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  further 
examples  might  easily  be  found,  particularly  (one  may  imagine)  in 
Episcopal  Registries.  It  is  clear  that  the  type  was  common,  for  we  have 
in  the  Victuallers'  Recognisances  several  distinct  founts  of  it  (some  of 
them  possibly  local,  though  I  incline  to  think  that  the  blank  forms  were 
more  probably  sent  down  from  London) ;  we  have  in  the  same  place 
numerous  re-settings  of  it  (re-setting  occurs  also  in  the  Raleigh  licences) 
and  some  cases  where  the  form  was  printed  several  times  over  on  a 
large  sheet  of  paper  or  parchment  which  was  subsequently  cut  up.  It 
is  also  clear  that  the  type  long  continued  in  some  measure  of  favour, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  popularity  of  the  Secretary  Hand  which  it 
imitated  and  which  continued  in  common  use,  in  the  face  of  the  new 
and  clear  Italic,  beyond  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Our  example, 
the  third  line  of  which  is  in  manuscript,  shows  how  closely  the  type 
imitated  the  handwriting. 

The  query  suggests  itself — why  do  such  uses  as  these  not  occur 
before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ?  Why,  for  instance,  among  the  Public 
Records  (a  vast  storehouse  of  matters  which  do  not  directly  belong  there 
as  well  as  of  more  legitimate  contents)  have  we  no  examples  of  the 
adaptation  of  printing  to  some  kind  of  administrative  use  at  an  earlier 
date?  There  are  in  point  of  fact  in  one  place1  a  few  pieces  of  early 
printing  (none  of  them  much  later  than  1500)  whose  use  is  in  a  way 

(i)  Chancery  Miscellanea,  15,  file  6;  and  Record  Office  Museum,  Case  H, 
No.  101. 
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administrative.  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  do  more  than 
mention  these  for  two  reasons.  Firstly  the  type  (though  as  type  it 
may  be  of  interest)  is  of  an  ordinary  Text  or  Latin  character.  Secondly 
the  administrative  uses  are  not  really  English  ones.  Of  the  documents 
in  question,  eight  in  number,  six  are  examples  of  Papal  indulgences- 
or  forms  of  absolution — an  interesting  little  collection,  if  only  from  the 
connection  of  this  form  of  document  with  the  very  earliest  printing 
in  existence,  but  not  English  in  anything  except  their  immediate 
connection  :  the  other  two  may  be  said  to  come  very  near  to  the  same 
category,  being  admissions  by  the  officials  of  a  Guild  of  new  members 
to  their  privileges.  Doubtless  the  British  Museum  and  other  collections 
could  produce  very  similar  examples. 

The  reason  why  we  have  to  wait  till  the  sixteenth  century  for  more 
definite  uses  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  writing — 
Secretary — which  had  to  be  imitated.  In  the  first  place  this  writing  with 
its  flowing  curves  and  its  close  connection  between  letters  (not  a 
fortuitous  thing  this,  but  an  integral  part  of  the  hand)  would  present 
much  greater  difficulties  to  the  type-founder  than  the  imitation  of,  for 
instance,  a  legal  Court  Hand.  In  the  second  place,  Secretary  Hand  was 
the  only  one  among  all  the  administrative  hands  which  had  not  reached 
something  like  its  full  development  of  forms  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
-century ;  it  had  reached  a  definite  form  but  not  a  final  form.  Our 
example  shows  this  clearly :  so  bad  a  writing  was  still  possible  (com- 
mon even)  in  the  Elizabethan  period,  but  in  that  period  it  would  be 
reckoned  a  bad,  or  at  least  a  careless  example ;  whereas  in  its  own 
period  it  was  the  normal  one  of  its  type.  It  was  not  till  Bales  and  Davies 
and  the  rest  had  developed  its  possibilities  that  the  Secretary  Hand 
attained  that  comparative  elegance  which  gave  the  model  for  our  Secretary 
type  and  created  a  script  capable,  as  we  have  seen,  of  vieing  with  the 
charms  of  Italic. 

With  the  eighteenth  century  came  abandonment  of  the  old  Secretary 
Hand  ;  came  also  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  difficult,  but   ultimately 
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successful,  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  those  old  forms  of  Administration 
with  which  the  Court  Hands  were  bound  up ;  and  the  eighteenth  century 
accordingly  gives  us  the  first  serious  adaptation  of  printing  to  the  needs 
of  Administration — the  introduction  of  the  Departmental  form  such  as  we 
know  it,  printed  in  honest  Roman  and  Italic. 


ERASMUS'    RELATIONS    WITH    HIS 
PRINTERS. 


BY    P.    S.    ALLEN. 
Read  i^th   March>    1915. 


kOST  of  us  probably  can  recall  something  of  the 
sensations  with  which  we  first  saw  ourselves  in  print. 
A  boy  reading  his  name  for  the  first  time  in  his  school 
magazine  feels  to  have  stepped  upon  the  stage  of  the 
world  and  become  almost  a  public  personage  :  as 
though  all  eyes  that  passed  over  the  important  page  could  not  but  be 
rivetted  upon  initials  and  letters  which  to  him  seem  so  familiar.  And 
when  first  he  sees  in  print  something  of  his  own  composition,  what  a 
wonderful  adventure  !  the  halting  sentences  are  transfigured  with  dignity 
by  their  appearance  in  type,  until,  as  he  reads,  he  feels  almost  as  though 
an  oracle  had  spoken. 

If  such  thoughts  can  arise  now,  what  must  it  have  been  when  the  art 
of  printing  was  young  !  In  the  days  of  hireling  scribes,  ploughing  out 
their  work  with  no  guarantee  of  uniformity,  a  budding  author  might  allow 
himself  ten  or  twenty  copies  of  some  composition,  for  presentation  to 
patrons  and  friends  ;  hoping  that  admiration  might  win  for  it  wider 
existence.  But  if  once  he  could  persuade  a  printer  to  accept  his  work,  his 
name  might  travel,  whilst  he  slept,  into  all  lands,  from  the  borders  of  the 
"uncombed  Russians"  to  the  new  dominions  that  a  united  Spain  was 
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founding  across  the  Western  seas.  To  a  reputation  for  elegance  he  might 
add  the  credit  of  being  modern  and  progressive,  not  a  mere  runner  aftei 
novelties,  but  ready  to  profit  by  man's  great  inventions  which  had  "come 
to  stay."  Hence  it  is  that  by  1500  we  find  many  names,  often  otherwise 
quite  unknown,  beside  that  of  the  author  in  the  opening  and  closing 
pages  of  books.  Friends  present  verses  or  letters  of  compliment,  and  he 
has  not  the  heart  nor  the  wish  to  deny  them ;  dependents  of  the  patron 
to  whom  he  has  dedicated  his  book,  force  their  way  in  with  similar 
effusions ;  even  the  printer's  correctors  struggle  to  get  a  mention.  The 
art  of  self-advertisement — which  is  not  without  its  uses  and  temptations 
even  to-day — had  thus  received  a  new  development,  for  those  that  had 
the  wits  to  make  use  of  it. 

Erasmus  was  above  all  things  quick-witted.  The  first  glimpses  that 
we  have  of  him  show  him  as  dissatisfied  with  his  surroundings,  and 
catching  at  every  opportunity  to  make  his  way  out  into  a  larger  sphere. 
As  the  younger  son  of  a  poor  parish  priest,  with  both  parents  dead  before 
he  had  reached  nineteen,  his  entry  into  life  was  far  less  fortunate  than  that 
of  youths  who  claimed  a  bishop  or  a  cardinal  as  father.  His  early  years 
were  not  devoid  of  movement.  From  the  town  school  of  his  native 
Gouda  he  went  off  as  a  singing-boy  to  the  cathedral  of  Utrecht,  under 
the  famous  musician  Obrecht ;  and  along  its  aisles — not  yet  so  cruelly 
severed  from  the  fine  western  tower — we  may  picture  him  in  red  cassock 
and  lace-trimmed  surplice  playing  pranks  with  all  the  audacious  impishness 
of  an  enfant  de  choeur.  Then  for  a  long  while,  possibly  nine  years,  he 
was  at  Deventer,  one  of  the  great  schools  of  the  age ;  and  for  the  most 
part  of  his  time  there  was  immersed  in  the  formal  studies  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  until  Hegius,  who  had  learnt  Greek  from  Agricola,  came  to  be 
headmaster  in  1483,  and  brought  a  breath  of  something  better.  A  year 
later  he  left  school,  no  doubt  because  of  an  outbreak  of  plague.  He  was 
hoping  to  make  his  way  to  the  University  :  but  his  father  died,  and 
the  guardians  of  his  sons  found  no  means  left  to  gratify  this  wish.  The 
best  they  could  do  was  to  find  places  for  the  boys  in  a  seminary  at 
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Hertogenbosch  in  Brabant,  kept  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  ; 
and  there  two  more  years  were  spent.  At  the  end  Erasmus  returned 
home  to  Gouda,  to  see  little  prospect  of  help  from  any  quarter.  After  a 
period  of  dejection  he  drifted  into  a  monastery  which  lay  a  mile  outside 
the  town  ;  a  house  of  Augustinian  canons  at  Steyn.  The  attraction  which 
drew  him  thither  was  certainly  not  the  cloister  rule.  He  was  a  religious 
man,  but  ever  too  original  and  independent  to  order  his  life  at  the 
command  of  others.  It  was  rather  that  some  possibility  of  study  had 
been  shown  to  him.  Within  the  walls  he  might  look  for  maintenance  and 
leisure.  The  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  was  stirring  in  the  North,  and  he 
had  caught  the  infection.  These  beloved  studies  might  lead  him  he 
knew  not  whither.  The  religious  orders  were  powerful,  and  to  a  learned 
ecclesiastic  many  doors  were  open.  But  after  two  years  he  was  still  at 
Steyn,  reading  the  classics  and  the  Fathers,  everything  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on,  amongst  companions  of  whom  some  were  openly  disapproving, 
others  stolidly  apathetic ;  his  only  comfort  a  friend  or  two  who  could 
make  some  pretence  of  sharing  his  tasks,  provided  that  he  were  not  too 
insistent  with  them. 

Dutchmen  are  rightly  proud  of  their  country,  and  Erasmus  was  no 
exception.  In  after  years,  though  he  never  proposed  to  settle  there  again, 
he  wrote  of  it  with  enthusiasm,  as  a  land  which  lacked  nothing  of  the 
conditions  which  make  for  cultivated  and  refined  existence  :  attributing 
this  to  the  great  estuaries  into  which  the  stately  ships  could  bring  the 
wares  of  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  to  be  distributed  again  along  its 
navigable  rivers ;  praising  its  birds  and  fish,  its  groves  and  rich  meadows.1 
But  for  all  that  it  is  a  flat  land,  offering  little  variety  to  refresh  the  mind, 
unless  perhaps  an  occasional  church  tower,  standing  guardian  among  the 
great  fens,  and  only  visible  at  intervals  through  gaps  in  distant  fringes  of 
trees.  This  is  how  an  English  visitor2  writes  of  the  now  ill-famed  island 
of  Walcheren,  thirty  years  later  than  the  period  we  are  considering.  After 

(1)  Adag.  3535  :  Auris  Bataua. 

(2)  Tunstall  in  1517  :  see  Erasmus,  Ep.  663. 
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complaining  of  the  peat-smoke  in  the  towns,  which  pervades  everything 
and  fills  nose  and  chest  and  head,  he  goes  on :  "  If  you  wish  to  take  a 
walk  in  the  country  the  roads  are  so  slimy  that  the  least  shower  of  rain 
renders  progress  difficult ;  and  you  cannot  turn  into  the  fields  because  of 
the  deep  ditches  which  cut  you  off  on  either  side.  The  only  pleasant 
place  to  walk  is  on  the  dykes  beside  the  sea ;  but  to  get  there  you  must 
pass  hundreds  of  flax-pools,  which  smell  worse  than  any  drain.  And  as 
you  must  return  the  same  way,  they  drive  out  any  pleasure  you  have  had, 
and  send  you  home  again  dull  and  sad."  Such  was  the  land  in  which 
Erasmus'  life  was  cast,  in  the  petty  circle  of  which  the  house  at  Steyn  was 
the  centre.  By  the  time  he  was  23,  he  had  scarcely  seen  a  hill,  except  the 
low  eminences  at  Arnhem  on  his  way  to  and  from  Deventer,  and  had  per- 
haps never  set  his  foot  "  where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land."  At 
the  age  when  our  undergraduates  have  finished  their  course,  he  was  pining 
for  a  university,  Louvain  or  Cologne  or  the  distant  dignities  of  Paris. 
To  his  pent  spirit,  beating  its  wings  against  the  bars  and  eager  to  be 
flown,  the  ships  that  later  he  could  extol,  must  have  brought  only 
bitterness.  They  could  spread  their  sails  and  be  gone  adown  the  breeze  : 
but  for  him  it  seemed  the  breeze  would  never  blow.  The  Rhine  that 
bore  them  forth  had  come  from  the  snowy  Alps,  and  beyond  was  the 
sweet  realm  of  Italy,  the  Holy  City  and  its  famed  river1 :  but  his  foot 
was  chained,  like  a  hobbled  pony's,  to  the  low  lands  in  which  he  had  been 
born,  far  away  from  the  great  centres  of  intellectual  life. 

At  length  an  opportunity  came,  and  the  young  canon  was  quick  to 
seize  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1489  Gerard  Leeu,  the  well-known  Gouda 
printer,  was  on  a  visit  to  his  home.  Five  years  before  he  had  moved  his 
press  to  the  more  flourishing  centre  of  Antwerp ;  and  now,  perhaps,  having 
loaded  his  packs  upon  the  barges  that  would  carry  them  up  the  Rhine 
to  the  great  fair  at  Frankfort,  he  had  come  away  for  a  holiday  to  see 
his  friends.  One  of  the  books  that  he  brought  with  him  was  the  curious 

(i)  Cf.  Ode  2  in  the  Sylua  Odarum  of  his  friend  and  companion  at  Steyn,  William 
Herman. 
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fourth-century  Christian  cento,  composed  out  of  Vergil  by  Falconia  Proba, 
wife  of  a  Roman  magnate,  and  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Honorius.  This 
had  been  edited  for  Leeu,  i2th  September,  1489,  by  James  Canter  of 
Groningen,  a  member  of  an  erudite  Friesland  family,  and  brother  of  an 
infant  prodigy  who  at  the  age  of  ten  had  been  summoned  to  Vienna  for 
the  Emperor  to  see.  Many  of  Leeu's  books  have  plenty  of  room  upon 
the  title-page.  In  Proba's  cento  it  is  absolutely  blank,  and  the  book 
begins  on  the  verso  with  Canter's  prefatory  letter.  A  copy  came  into 
Erasmus'  hands,  possibly  on  the  autumn  morning  as  he  walked  down  with 
Leeu  to  the  ferry  where  the  printer  was  to  cross  the  Yssel  on  his  return 
to  Antwerp.  Clearly  here  was  a  chance.  A  florid  eulogy  of  the  editor 
and  the  printer  would  do  well  for  the  front  page,  if  Leeu  could  be 
persuaded  to  add  it  in  a  new  issue,  or  in  later  copies  of  the  present  one. 
Just  such  an  effusion1  Erasmus  composed,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Canter,  and  dispatched  it  to  Antwerp  :  but  it  seems  to  have  been  too  late. 
The  book  was  perhaps  not  successful  enough  to  justify  a  second  issue.  At 
any  rate  the  letter  has  not  been  traced  earlier  than  Merula's  volume  of 
1607,  printed  from  a  collection  of  manuscripts  some  of  which  were  in 
Erasmus'  autograph,  and  which  included  a  great  many  letters,  probably 
in  an  album,  which  belong  to  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Steyn. 

I  should  make  it  clear  that  the  statements  made  above  rest  partly  on 
inference.  The  letter  exists,  and  the  book  exists :  but  that  Erasmus 
wished  to  combine  one  with  the  other  is  only  a  suggestion.  There  is, 
however,  some  colour  for  this  in  his  action  a  few  years  later  in  Paris.  The 
bird  had  made  his  way,  then,  out  of  the  cage.  His  evident  talents  could 
not  be  hid,  for  he  could  write  Latin  with  greater  facility  than  anyone 
around  him.  A  powerful  bishop  wanted  a  secretary  to  go  with  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  hoped  to  be  made  a  cardinal.  Erasmus  heard  of  the 
post — this  seems  more  likely  than  that  the  bishop  should  have  heard  of 
Erasmus — applied  for  it,  and  so  escaped  from  his  monastery  into  the  great 
world.  After  a  while  the  bishop  abandoned  his  project,  but  his  secretary 

(i)  Ep.  32. 
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was  still  on  his  hands.  Being  of  a  kindly  disposition  he  wished  to  solac 
the  young  man  for  his  disappointment  about  Rome,  and  so  promised  t 
let  him  go  and  take  a  degree  in  Paris. 

By  the  autumn  of  1495  Erasmus  was  in  residence.  He  speedily  set 
about  making  his  name  known.  With  a  polite  copy  of  verses  he  courted 
the  acquaintance  of  Gaguin,  General  of  the  Mathurins,  the  leader  of  the 
literary  world  in  Paris,  an  old-fashioned  and  respectable  figure.  Fortune 
favoured  him.  Gaguin  had  composed  a  History  of  France,  a  work  of 
some  magnitude  :  but  while  the  book  was  coming  through  the  press,  its 
author  fell  ill  and  could  take  little  part  in  the  supervision.  At  the  end, 
the  printer,  Peter  le  Dru,  found  that  he  had  not  enough  material  to  fill 
his  last  sheet.  Though  he  spaced  out  with  great  amplitude  the  compli- 
mentary verses  that  had  come  in,  there  was  a  whole  folio  blank.  An 
Austin  canon  who  was  studying  at  Montaigu  College,  offered  a  fluent 
panegyric  on  Gaguin,  praising  the  style  "  as  elegant  as  Sallust,  as  felicitous 
as  Livy,"  the  graphic  narrative,  the  arrangement  and  compression  of 
material ;  and  exhorting  France  to  embrace  this  immortal  monument  and 
its  author.  There  was  enough  and  to  spare  :  only  by  squeezing  could  it 
be  accommodated  on  the  two  pages  available.  At  the  head  came  the 
writer's  name — the  earliest  authentic  form  in  which  it  is  found — Herasmus 
Roterdam.1  He  had  been  right  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  advertise- 
ment. Four  years  later,  when  he  went  to  Oxford,  Colet  could  pay  him  the 
compliment  of  saying  that  his  name  had  long  been  familiar2  :  since  he 
had  read  the  letter  with  admiration  as  he  passed  through  Paris,  c.  1496. 

Before  long  Erasmus  persuaded  a  printer,  Antony  Denidel,  to  under- 
take a  volume  of  his  own  :  twelve  leaves  of  poems,  entitled  De  casa 
natalitia  lesu*  and  containing  also  some  hymns  and  a  pastoral  in  which 
he  flattered  without  measure  Gaguin's  History  and  the  Eclogues  of 
Faustus  Andrelinus,  an  Italian  of  rather  questionable  character,  who  had 
then  some  vogue  in  the  university.  Of  this  very  rare  volume  I  have  only 

(i)  Erasmus,  Ep.  45-  (2)  EP-  Io6-  (3)  Ep.  47- 
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heard  of  two  copies,  one  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  other  beyond 
our  reach  at  Cracow.  Next  year,  just  about  the  same  time,  he  induced 
Guy  Marchant  to  bring  out  a  larger  volume  of  poems  by  William  Herman, 
his  school-friend  at  Gouda  and  companion  at  Steyn l :  adding  at  the  end 
one  of  his  own,  also  addressed  to  Gaguin,  in  which  he  complained  sadly  of 
the  ill  fortune  that  seemed  to  dog  him  at  every  step.  The  thought  in  his 
mind  was  no  doubt  his  disappointment  about  Italy. 

His  next  venture  was  after  his  visit  to  England  in  1499-1500  :  a 
volume  of  Adagiorum  Collectanea^  designed  to  help  aspirants  to  elegance 
in  Latin  composition.  For  this  he  selected  a  new  publisher,  John  Philippi 
of  Kreuznach,  who  had  just  set  up  his  second  press  in  Paris.  From  the 
letters  of  this  period  it  appears  that  Erasmus  took  some  responsibility  for 
the  sale ;  for  he  sent  copies  about  to  different  friends  to  be  disposed  of,2 
as  many  as  100  to  England.3  Philippi  also  published  his  next  book, 
some  notes  on  Cicero's  De  Offidis ;  another  very  rare  volume  of  which  I 
know  only  two  copies,  at  Schlettstadt4  and  at  Wolfenbiittel.  Erasmus' 
preface5  for  it  is  dated  28th  April  (1501) ;  but  by  the  time  the  printing  was 
near  completion,  the  plague  broke  out  in  Paris  and  he  fled  off  to  Holland, 
leaving  the  book  to  look  after  itself.  Philippi  gave  it  a  charming  title- 
page,  but  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  preface ;  which  was  not  printed  till 
1519,  when  Erasmus  edited  the  De  Offidis  again. 

He  was  now  away  from  Paris  and  his  printers  there  for  three  years, 
1501-4.  The  last  two  of  these  were  spent  at  Louvain,  where  he  came 
into  contact  with  Thierry  Martens  and  began  a  connection  which  lasted 
for  many  years.  Martens  had  succeeded  to  Leeu's  press  at  Antwerp  in 
1493,  nad  come  to  Louvain  in  1498,  and  now  in  1502  was  on  the  point 
of  moving  back  from  the  university  town  to  the  centre  of  commerce.  As 
in  Paris,  so  too  here  Erasmus  began  with  a  complimentary  letter6  for  a 
treatise  by  a  friend,  James  Anthonisz  of  Middelburg,  who  had  been  Vicar- 
general  to  his  episcopal  patron  :  but  this  time  the  letter,  instead  of  being 

(i)  Ep.  49-  (2)  Epp.  135,  138,  142,  172.  (3)  EPP-  129,  181. 

(4)  Cat.  Rhen.,  349.        (5)  Ep.  152.  (6)  Ep.  173- 
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squeezed  into  the  last  page  to  serve  the  printer's  need,  received  the  place  of 
honour  at  the  beginning.  The  book  appeared  on  ist  April,  150!,  and  with 
another  notable  change ;  for  the  name  Erasmus  appears  here  for  the  first 
time  without  its  H.  Martens  took  a  liking  to  the  ecclesiastic,  whose  fame 
was  now  growing ;  and  printed  two  books  for  him  during  this  period,  the 
Lucubratiunculae^  containing  the  Enchiridion  militis  Christiani^  i5th 
February,  150^,  and  a  Panegyric,3  s.a.,  addressed  to  the  Archduke  Philip, 
who  had  just  returned  from  visiting  Spain.  For  the  printing  of  the  latter 
volume  Erasmus  went  to  Antwerp,  and  worked  in  Martens'  office ;  again 
filling  up  the  last  sheet  by  a  complimentary  letter4  to  a  friend.  For  some 
years  Martens  and  Erasmus  did  not  meet.  The  printer  remained  at 
Antwerp  till  1512,  when  he  returned  to  Louvain  ;  the  scholar  divided  his 
time  between  Paris,  Italy  and  England,  with  only  one  brief  visit  to  the 
Netherlands.  But  they  were  naturally  attracted  to  one  another.  In  the 
summer  of  1514,  when  Erasmus  was  setting  out  for  his  first  visit  to  Basle, 
he  passed  through  Antwerp  and  Louvain.  In  the  last  ten  years  his 
position  had  greatly  changed.  From  a  scholar  of  slight  reputation,  at 
whose  works  printers  looked  with  hesitancy,  he  had  become  a  leader  in  the 
world  of  letters,  whose  projects  were  discussed  in  anticipation,  and  who 
could  make  his  own  terms.  After  he  had  passed  on  southwards,  a  friend 
wrote  to  him  from  Louvain5 :  "Martens  wishes  to  be  commended  to  you. 
He  was  very  eager  to  see  you,  and  would  have  entertained  you  in  his 
house.  He  went  to  Antwerp  to  meet  you,  but  finding  that  you  had  come 
on  here,  he  turned  back  at  once,  and  walking  all  through  the  night,  arrived 
at  Louvain  an  hour  and  a  half  after  you  had  left.  He  will  do  anything  to 
serve  you,  and  is  your  most  devoted  friend."  Business  no  doubt  played 
some  part  in  Martens'  activity,  which  for  a  man  of  60  was  remarkable.  He 
would  have  been  glad  enough  to  print  some  of  the  books  which  Erasmus 
was  known  to  have  in  hand.  But  we  may  also  give  some  credit  to  human 
affection  :  for  four  years  later  when  Erasmus  returned  to  Louvain  suffering 


(0  £/•  93- 

(4)  Ep.  180. 


(2)  Ep.  164. 

(5)  Ep.  304,  148-156. 


(3)  Ep.  179. 
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from  what  was  thought  to  be  the  plague,  Martens  received  him  into  his 
house  and  nursed  him  for  a  month  till  he  was  well1 — an  action  of 
"  sincere  friendship  "  which  surely  could  hardly  be  transcended. 

In  1504  Erasmus  returned  to  France.  Philippi  reprinted  the  little 
book  of  Adagia  for  him  ;  but  that  was  their  last  transaction  together.  For 
in  the  interval  since  his  departure  a  new  press  had  been  set  up  in  Paris, 
by  the  enterprising  and  scholarly  Badius  Ascensius,  the  pupil  of  Trechsel 
at  Lyons.  To  him  Erasmus  committed  an  important  manuscript  he  had 
brought  back  from  the  Abbey  of  Pare,  near  Louvain,  Valla's  Annotations 
on  the  New  Testament2;  and  the  book  was  completed  by  April,  1505, 
before  Erasmus'  second  visit  to  England.  Badius'  books  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  handsome  title-pages  which  mark  his  later  works,  from  1507 
onwards,  with  ever-increasing  richness  of  design.  But  in  some  respects 
the  technical  execution  was  already  at  a  high  state  of  excellence :  so  that 
there  was  good  reason  for  Erasmus  to  be  satisfied.  Badius  on  his  side 
was  scholar  enough  to  realise  the  character  of  the  work  offered  to  him. 
In  consequence  he  readily  undertook  more  of  Erasmus'  books  ;  the 
translations  from  Euripides3  and  Lucian4  which  Erasmus  brought  with 
him  on  his  way  to  Italy  in  1506,  a  slightly  enlarged  edition  of  the 
Adagiorum  Collectanea  with  some  Epigrammata  added  in  1506-7,  and  a 
reprint  of  Martens'  edition  of  the  Panegyric. 

In  October,  1507,  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  Italy,  Erasmus  deter- 
mined to  make  approaches  to  the  printer  whose  fame  then  eclipsed  all 
others,  Aldus  Manutius.  He  was  projecting  a  visit  to  Rome  at  Christmas 
time,5  and  wished  to  have  some  volume  to  take  with  him  for  presentation 
to  patrons  whom  he  might  design  to  court.  So  he  proposed  to  Aldus  a  new 
issue  of  the  translations  from  Euripides.  "  Badius'  venture  has  been  quite 
successful,"  he  writes,6  ufor  he  has  sold  every  copy.  But  there  are  a 
great  number  of  mistakes  ;  so  that  though  he  offers  a  new  edition  in  which 

(i)  Ep.  867,  195-249.  (2)  Epp.  182,  3.  (3)  Ep-  188. 

(4)  Ep.  187.  (5)  Ep.  209,  44-6.  (6)  Ep.  207,  26-44. 
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these  should  be  set  right,  I  am  not  confident  of  the  result.  If  you  would 
undertake  the  work  as  a  matter  of  business,  I  should  feel  secure  of 
immortality.  In  your  fine  small  type  (the  italic)  it  will  make  only  a  tiny 
book  and  cost  very  little.  On  these  terms  I  would  make  no  charge  for 
the  corrected  copy  (of  Badius'  edition)  sent  with  this,  and  ask  only  for  a 
few  presentation  volumes.  If  I  were  staying  longer  in  Italy,  I  would 
undertake  it  at  my  own  cost  and  risk ;  but  I  must  be  going  in  a  few 
months.  However,  if  you  would  prefer  it,  I  will  engage  to  take  one  or 
two  hundred  copies,  at  a  fair  price  :  though  I  am  not  good  at  such  trading, 
and  a  parcel  of  books  will  be  rather  a  burden  to  drag  about  with  me." 
For  more  than  a  year  Aldus'  press  had  been  at  a  standstill,  by  reason  of 
the  wars  which  were  harassing  Italy  :  not  a  volume  appeared  in  1 506,  and 
this  of  Erasmus'  was  the  only  production  of  1507.  Erasmus'  next  letter 
shows  that  Aldus  undertook  it  at  his  own  risk ;  for  it  asks  for  twenty  or 
thirty  copies  to  be  sent  as  soon  as  finished,  and  offers  to  pay  for  them  in 
advance  or  at  once  on  receipt.1  Other  points  raised  in  the  letter  are  of 
interest.  It  appears  to  have  been  proposed  that  the  volume  should 
contain  a  complimentary  letter  from  Erasmus  to  Aldus,  and  some  sort  of 
reply  in  the  form  of  a  dedication  from  the  printer,  In  both  matters 
Erasmus  gave  him  a  free  hand.  "  If  the  letter  seems  too  long,  I  have 
underlined  some  passages  which  you  may  omit."  "  I  shall  be  glad  of  your 
testimony ;  but  if  there  is  anyone  else  to  whom  you  can  render  a  service 
in  this  way,  do  just  as  you  like."  In  the  translation  he  invites  Aldus  to 
correct  evident  mistakes,  and  even  to  make  more  disputable  changes  if  he 
had  a  clear  view  :  but  typographical  accuracy  the  author  felt  to  be  no  part 
of  his  own  responsibility.  "  You  will  probably  find  a  number  of  printer's 
errors  :  please  have  a  sharp  lookout  kept  for  these." 

Another  matter  shows  him  in  a  less  agreeable  light.  Badius'  edition 
had  contained  a  copy  of  verses  in  praise  of  Erasmus  by  Gervasius  Omenius 
of  Dreux,  who  had  been  his  servant  during  his  two  months'  residence  in 
Paris  in  the  summer  of  1506.  Aldus  was  instructed  to  omit  it :  "I  told 

(i)  Ep.  209,  49-52. 
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the  boy  in  joke  that  his  verses  should  appear,  and  to  carry  on  the 
deception  handed  the  paper  to  Badius,  just  as  I  was  leaving.  Why  he 
printed  it  I  can't  imagine ;  for  I  had  told  him  that  I  only  wanted  to  make 
fun  of  the  boy  by  letting  him  hope  for  this."  Rather  a  cruel  joke  it 
sounds  now ;  but  to  the  taste  of  that  age  it  was  probably  regarded  as  a 
neat  and  clever  trick. 

This  first  transaction  over  Euripides  led  to  an  invitation  to  Erasmus 
to  come  and  visit  the  Neacademia.  After  being  kept  waiting  at  the  door 
because  the  servant  knew  him  not  and  took  him  for  a  mere  sightseer,  he 
soon  came  to  an  agreement  with  Aldus  for  the  publication  of  a  much 
larger  volume  than  anything  he  had  as  yet  composed,  the  Adagiorum 
Chiliades.  For  eight  or  nine  months  he  dwelt  with  Andrew  Asulanus, 
in  considerable  discomfort,  as  he  afterwards  revealed,  but  working 
indefatigably  to  keep  pace  with  the  compositors.  Then  at  Christmas, 
1508,  he  left  and  went  South,  to  Siena  and  Rome.  Next  summer  when 
he  was  hurrying  back  to  England  to  profit  by  the  opening  of  the  new 
reign,  he  had  some  composition  that  he  wished  Aldus  to  print;1  but  he 
had  no  time  to  turn  aside  to  Venice,  and  nothing  came  of  his  proposal. 

He  was  never  in  Italy  again,  and  before  long  Aldus  died.  But  his 
connection  with  the  firm  through  Andrew  and  Francis  Asulanus,  father  and 
son,  continued  most  amicable.  In  1515-6  they  reprinted  his  Moria  and 
the  translations  from  Lucian,  and  in  1517  he  was  proposing  to  send  them 
other  of  his  compositions,  probably  a  new  edition  of  the  Adagia* :  which 
was,  however,  in  the  end  given  to  Froben.  In  February,  1518,  the  Aldine 
New  Testament  was  dedicated  to  Erasmus3;  and  in  1526  they  sent  him 
the  handsome  present  of  their  editio  princeps  of  Galen4  in  five  volumes  : 
although  in  the  interval  there  had  been  passages  between  author  and 
printers  over  new  editions  of  the  Adagia — a  work  to  which  they  seemed  to 
consider  they  had  some  priority  of  claim,  in  consequence  of  the  edition 

(i)  de  Nolhac  :  Corresp.  (fAlde  Manuce,  p.  84.  (2)  Epp.  588,  51-4  ;  589,  30-6. 

(3)  Ep.  770.  (4)  Lend.,  xxi,  61  ;  LB.,  833. 
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of  1508.  Later  on  Erasmus'  feelings  towards  them  became  somew 
acerbated.  In  March,  1531,  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  in  defending 
Ciceronianism  and  its  hero  against  Erasmus'  quite  good-natured  criticism, 
made  a  savage  attack  upon  the  Dutchman's  life  at  Venice  in  1508, 
accusing  him  of  gross  feeding  and  heavy  drinking  and  other  disagreeable 
habits.  Erasmus  was  stung  into  a  hasty  reply,  and  cooled  his  wrath  by 
lampooning  not  Scaliger  but  Andrew  Asulanus  in  the  colloquy  Opulentia 
sordida,)  which  first  appeared  in  September,  1531.  He  had  one  real 
grudge  against  Venice.  It  was  there  that  he  had  first  learnt  the  agonies 
of  stone1 :  and  these  he  attributed  in  his  mind  to  the  bad  wine  he  had 
drunk  month  after  month  at  Asulanus'  board.  Now,  twenty-three  years 
later,  his  delicate  frame  was  almost  worn  out  by  the  accumulated  sufferings 
of  a  lifetime  :  and  to  be  accused  of  guttling  and  guzzling,  he  who  had 
been  under-  rather  than  over-fed  by  the  friend  who  should  have  nourished 
him  well  as  part  of  the  price  of  his  services,  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 
So,  probably  in  a  few  hours,  he  dashed  off  a  picture  of  what  life  had  been 
to  him  during  those  months  when  he  had  been  toiling  over  the  great  book 
which  had  made  his  fame — the  meals  few  and  unpunctual,  the  food  scanty 
and  scarcely  fit  to  eat,  the  wine  so  sour  and  thick  that  it  made  him  ill. 
The  colloquy  is  obviously  overdrawn  and  reads  maliciously  now ;  one 
wishes  it  had  not  been  written.  But  to  that  age  much  that  we  think 
offensive,  was  tolerated  in  the  name  of  humour.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Venetian  circle  took  no  exception  to  the  skit,  though  the 
disguise  is  thin  and  easily  penetrated.  At  any  rate  Baptista  Egnatius 
writes  to  Erasmus  a  few  years  later  in  complete  friendliness.2 

After  his  return  to  England  Erasmus  produced  very  little  for  two  or 
three  years.  In  spite  of  the  strictures  quoted  above  in  the  letter  to 
Aldus — which  from  their  position  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously — he 
resumed  relations  with  Badius.  The  Moria,  which  was  perhaps  too 
audacious  for  so  serious  a  printer,  was  given  to  Gilles  Gourmont,  after- 
wards famous  for  his  printing  of  Greek.3  But  a  more  substantial  work, 

(i)  de  Nolhac,  Erasme  en  Italic,  p.  107.  (2)  LB.,  1272.  (3)  Ep.  222. 
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De  copia  verborum  et  rerum^  was  readily  accepted  by  Badius,  together 
with  a  new  edition  of  Lucian  and  some  notes  on  Seneca2;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  plucked  up  courage  to  print  the  Moria,  which  within  six 
months  of  its  first  appearance  had  been  quickly  and  no  doubt  profitably 
reprinted  by  Schurer  at  Strasburg  and  Martens  at  Antwerp.  But  he  was 
hoping  for  greater  things.  When  Erasmus  came  to  Paris  in  1511,  there 
was  already  talk  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Adagia?  This  Badius  expected 
to  secure,  as  well  as  an  edition  of  Jerome's  Letters,  on  which  Erasmus  was 
known  to  have  been  long  engaged.  Badius'  letter  of  igth  May,  1512,  is 
valuable  as  giving  the  prices  he  was  prepared  to  offer,  in  addition  probably 
to  maintenance,  if  Erasmus  should  choose  to  come  to  Paris  and  see  the 
books  through  the  press  :  15  florins  had  been  agreed  upon  for  the  Adagia, 
and  he  offers  3  more  for  the  copy,  presumably  one  of  the  Aldine  volumes 
with  corrections  by  Erasmus;  15  florins  for  Jerome  and  15  more  for  the 
Copia  and  the  other  works  which  were  just  come,4 — 48  florins  in  all. 
Some  years  later  Erasmus  tells  us  that  he  paid  Froben  15  gold  pieces 
(=  20  florins)  a  month  for  his  board  and  lodging  at  Basle5:  so  that 
Badius'  offer  amounted  to  a  sum  which  would  have  kept  Erasmus  for  two 
months  and  a  half. 

But  Badius  was  doomed  to  disappointment :  the  Adagia  and  Jerome 
were  to  go  elsewhere.  The  negotiations  with  him  had  been  conducted 
through  Francis  Berckman,  a  Cologne  bookseller,  who  had  an  office  at 
Antwerp,  and  was  accustomed  to  travel  to  and  fro  between  England, 
France,  Switzerland  and  the  Low  Countries  in  pursuit  of  his  business ; 
acting  regularly  as  carrier  of  letters  and  parcels  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  arranging  payments  of  money.  Like  other  go-betweens  he 
often  disappointed  both  sides,  and  in  consequence  had  a  reputation  which 
he  perhaps  did  not  wholly  deserve.  The  revised  edition  of  Erasmus* 
Adagia  had  been  preparing  for  Badius  during  1512,  and  the  preface6  is 

(i)  Ep.  260.  (2)  Ep.  263,  2n.  (3)  Ep.  219,  3.  (4)  Ep.  263,  36-9. 

(5)  Lond.,  xx,  24;  LB.,  719.  (6)  Ep.  269. 
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dated  5th  January,  1513.  In  December,  1513,  Erasmus  writes  to  a  friend 
as  follows l :  "  The  booksellers  have  treated  me  very  badly  about  the 
Adagia.  Somebody  at  Basle  has  printed  it  as  a  complete  counterfeit  of 
the  Aldine  volume.  I  gave  the  new  copy  to  Berckman  to  hand  over  to 
Badius  or  anyone  else  that  Badius  should  recommend.  With  his  usual 
honesty  he  took  it  straight  to  Basle  to  this  new  printer  :  who  will  sit  upon 
it  for  ten  years,  I  expect,  until  he  has  sold  off  his  present  issue.  I  gave 
Berckman  some  additions  to  Plutarch  and  Lucian  for  Badius,  too  :  but 
these  have  probably  gone  to  Basle  like  the  rest.  However  I  have  another 
copy  of  the  Adagia  left :  so  I  can  be  even  with  him."  This  does  not 
sound  like  genuine  indignation.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  Erasmus  had 
arranged  for  the  transfer.  He  knew  that  Badius  had  not  enough  Greek 
type2  for  the  Adagia,  much  less  for  the  New  Testament  which  was  also 
in  hand  :  so  that  it  was  an  evident  advantage  to  get  into  touch  with  a  firm 
of  such  resources  and  renown  as  Amorbach  and  Froben  at  Basle,  the  latter 
being  the  printer  of  whom  Erasmus  affects  scarcely  to  have  heard.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  on  the  title-page  of  Froben's  "  counterfeit "  edition  was 
an  appreciative  eulogy  of  Erasmus,  who  had  been  ill  in  the  summer  of 
1513  and  was  rumoured  throughout  Europe  to  have  died.  Such  words 
may  have  influenced  Erasmus'  decision,  if  the  scales  of  choice  were  at  all 
evenly  balanced.  The  decision  brought  together  the  greatest  scholar  and 
the  greatest  printer  in  Transalpine  Europe — a  connection  that  was  only 
severed  by  death. 

But  before  we  follow  Erasmus  to  Basle,  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
one  book  that  he  gave  to  make  its  first  appearance  from  an  English  press  : 
a  translation  from  Plutarch  addressed  to  John  Yonge,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls.3  According  to  the  English  custom4  he  presented  it  to  his  patron 
on  ist  January,  1513,  but  later  in  the  year  it  was  printed  by  Pynson, 
28th  July,  1513,  "non  omnino  inuenuste."5  This  volume  also  is  very 

(I)  Ep.  283,  152-164.  (2)  Epp.  264,  17-21  ;  815,  i.  (3)  Ep.  268. 

(4)  Cat.  Lucub.,  p.  8,  7-8.  (5)  Ep.  273,  5. 
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rare  :  but  in  December,  1910,  one  was  brought  to  my  notice  in  the 
University  Library  at  Freiburg,  by  Dr.  Bruno  Claussen,  who  was  then 
assistant  there,  and  another  has  been  acquired  by  the  British  Museum. 

In  July,  1514,  Erasmus  at  length  set  out  for  Basle,  carrying  with  him 
the  fruits  of  five  years'  work  in  London  and  at  Cambridge — the  letters  of 
Jerome,  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Latin  and  a  volume 
of  Annotations,  a  revised  text  of  Seneca,  and  lesser  compositions.  As  he 
passed  through  Louvain  he  left  behind  for  Martens, — whom,  as  we  saw 
above,  he  just  missed, — a  little  book  of  the  Disticha  attributed  to  Cato 
and  other  moral  writings. l  At  Strasburg  he  had  a  great  reception.  The 
burgomasters  called  upon  him,  the  Literary  Society  paid  him  every 
attention2;  Schurer  secured  permission  to  add  on  the  title-page  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  De  ratione  studii^  "ex  recognitione  autoris,  dum  mense 
Augusto  Argentinae  degeret,  MDXIIII."  This  printer,  who  was  M.A.  of 
Cracow,  had  since  1509  been  reprinting  Erasmus'  Adagiorum  Collectanea 
almost  every  year ;  possibly  with  his  permission,  for  they  probably 
met  in  July  or  August,  1509,  when  Erasmus  passed  through  Strasburg  on 
his  way  back  from  Italy  and  may  have  seen  Schurer's  first  issue  which 
appeared  in  July,  and  the  page  on  which  the  printer  lauded  him  as 
"  Germanorum  omnium  eloquentissimus  Latinissimusque."  To  so  faithful 
an  admirer  were  now  entrusted  the  Parabolae*  which  were  to  appear  for 
the  first  time,  and  a  revised  edition  of  the  De  Copia.*  At  Schlettstadt 
his  welcome  was  equally  honorific.  The  town  council  sent  to  his  lodging 
three  large  flagons  of  wine — the  customary  offering  to  distinguished 
strangers — and  bade  him  to  dine  next  day ;  and  the  headmaster  of  the 
famous  school  rode  with  him  the  last  stages  of  his  way  to  Basle.  The  story 
of  his  introduction  of  himself  to  Froben — John  Amorbach  was  now  dead — 
has  often  been  told  from  his  own  words6 :  how  he  marched  in  pretending 
to  be  Erasmus'  plenipotentiary,  proffering  a  letter  in  the  scholar's  own  hand ; 

(i)  Ep.  298.  (2)  Ep.  305.  (3)  Ep.  66,  introd. 

(4)  Ep.  312.  (5)  Ep.  311.  (6)  Ep.  305,  179  seq. 
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and  how  when  he  gave  the  hint  that  revealed  him  to  them,  old  Lachnt 
ran  off  to  the  inn,  paid  his  reckoning,  and  brought  back  his  horse  and 
luggage,  that  he  might  be  their  guest.  The  University  at  once  feted  him ; 
and  from  long  distances  scholars  journeyed  into  Basle  to  see  him. 

If  his  thoughts  turned  back  twenty-five  years,  it  must  have  seemed 
a  wonderful  contrast :  the  young  friendless  canon  penned  up  in  the  walls 
of  Steyn  and  trying  every  shift  that  might  open  a  prospect  before  him, 
was  now  rapidly  becoming  the  dictator  of  literary  Europe,  for  whose  work 
printers  in  all  lands  were  ready  to  compete.  He  found  the  Plutarch  that 
Berckman  had  secured  the  year  before  already  in  the  press ;  at  least  it 
appeared  in  August,  1514,  and  he  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  15th.1  The 
Adagia  was  quickly  put  in  hand, 2  to  the  confusion  of  his  prognostications 
quoted  above  :  Jerome  found  its  place  in  the  edition  which  John 
Amorbach  had  long  been  projecting3;  and  then  Seneca  followed.4  Only 
the  New  Testament  remained.  This,  as  requiring  abundance  of  Greek 
type,  he  may  have  destined  for  Aldus.  When  he  first  arrived  in  Basle,  his 
intention  was  to  stay  only  a  month,  and  then  go  on  to  Italy.5  But  Basle 
was  attractive,  and  Froben's  circle  delightful :  most  important  of  all,  the 
resources  of  Froben's  press  were  equal  to  any  enterprise.  He  lingered  on, 
working  at  great  pressure ;  and  spring  found  him  still  North  of  the  Alps, 
with  no  decision  as  to  who  should  print  the  New  Testament.  In  March 
he  made  a  rapid  visit  to  England  on  business,  and  also  to  look  up  points 
in  the  manuscripts  of  Jerome  he  had  used.6  Meanwhile  Aldus  had  died7 ; 
so  that  there  was  more  reason  why  Erasmus  should  listen  to  Froben's 
offers.8  At  length  a  bargain  was  struck,  but  little  progress  was  made 
before  the  autumn.9  In  May,  1516,  he  was  able  to  return  to  England 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  New  Testament  was  out  and  that  Jerome  was 
on  its  way  to  completion :  the  Adagia,  Seneca,  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Moria>  and  other  smaller  works  having  already  appeared  in  1515. 


(i)  Ep.  301,  44n. 
(4)  Ep.  325. 
(7)  6th  February,  1515. 


(2)  Ep.  305,  222.  (3)  Ep.  396. 

(5)  Ep.  300,  40-1.  (6)  Ep.  332,  6-9. 

(8)  Epp.  328,  36-7 ;  330,  i.       (9)  Epp.  348,  10-12;  356,  11-12. 
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The  experience  of  these  two  seasons  in  Basle  cemented  the  friendship 
which  had  so  auspiciously  begun.  From  this  time  onward  Froben  became 
Erasmus'  printer  -  in  -  chi  ef ;  being  indeed  far  above  any  possibility  of 
competition.  Not  that  he  absorbed  everything  which  Erasmus  produced ; 
for  others  had  claims  in  the  name  of  friendship  which  could  not  be 
overlooked.  Schurer  wrote  asking  for  something  to  print,1  and  received 
Quintus  Curtius,  a  substantial  folio 2 :  besides  reprinting  other  works 
which  had  issued  first  elsewhere.  During  Erasmus'  residence  in  the 
Netherlands,  too,  it  was  naturally  more  convenient  for  him  to  print  with 
Martens,  who  was  on  the  spot.  Accordingly  at  Louvain  appeared  a  great 
number  of  small  volumes — the  first  two  collections  of  Erasmus'  Letters, 
some  of  his  Apologies,  and  most  of  his  Paraphrases  on  the  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament:  both  the  latter  series  beginning  in  1517.  One  point  of 
interest  about  the  Paraphrases  is  the  extreme  rarity  of  some  of  Martens' 
editions  :  Romans  is  fairly  common,  but  of  Corinthians  I  know  of  only 
three  copies,  of  Galatians  two,  of  Peter  two,  of  Hebrews  one,  of  James 
only  a  trace  in  a  catalogue  which  cannot  be  verified  :  and  from  this  scanty 
list  one  would  have  to  be  deducted  all  round,  if  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
had  not  recently  acquired  a  composite  volume  containing  the  first  five 
paraphrases  mentioned.  The  editions  were  no  doubt  small,  for  a  reason 
which  I  shall  presently  suggest. 

The  earlier  Apologies  were  printed  by  Martens  :  but  when  his 
antagonists  were  connected  closely  with  Louvain,  Erasmus  judged  it  wiser 
to  have  the  books  produced  elsewhere,  so  that  there  might  be  no  fear  of 
the  contents  leaking  out  before  the  whole  was  ready  for  publication.  Thus 
the  Apology  against  Latomus  was  given  to  John  Theobald  at  Antwerp, 
the  three  replies  to  Lee  to  Michael  Hillen  :  who  also  was  the  first  to  print 
one  of  the  Paraphrases,  on  Timothy,  Titus  and  Philemon,  in  1519,  and 
a  new  edition  of  the  Ratio  verae  Theologiae  in  1523  ;  the  latter  volume 
being  so  rare  that,  in  spite  of  frequent  enquiries,  I  cannot  find  a  single 

(i)  Epp.  606  ;  612,  33-5  ;  633.  (2)  Epp.  693  5  7Q4- 
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copy  of  it,  though  of  its  existence  there  can  be  no  doubt  since  Erasmus 
mentions  it  specifically  in  the  Catalogue  of  his  writings1  which  he 
drew  up  in  1524. 

But  these  exceptions  were  few.  So  long  as  Froben  lived  he  could 
command  practically  everything  that  he  wished  of  Erasmus'  output, 
especially  the  big  volumes.  All  the  editions  of  the  Fathers,  Cyprian, 
Arnobius,  Hilary,  the  second  edition  of  Jerome,  Irenaeus,  Athanasius, 
Ambrose,  Augustine ;  the  Paraphrases  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  which 
first  came  to  the  light  in  handsome  folio,  instead  of  Martens'  quartos  ;  the 
big  volumes  of  letters,  and  hosts  of  smaller  works — all  of  these  bear 
Froben's  mark,  the  serpents  twining  round  a  staff  on  which  stands  a  dove, 
and  give  evidence  of  his  constant  improvement  in  technique.  Between 
the  brilliant  author  and  the  sturdy  printer  the  atmosphere  was  not  always 
unclouded.  "  I  should  wonder  at  nothing  in  Froben  :  I  know  him  too 
well.  But  I  am  surprised  that  Lachner  does  not  take  you  into  counsel "  : 
so  Erasmus  complains 2  to  Beatus  Rhenanus  in  1 5 1 7.  "  Froben  doesn't 
see  how  much  labour  goes  into  a  book3:  he  merely  counts  the  pages 
he  has  to  set  up."  "  Froben  seems  to  prefer  to  be  served  by  fools." 4 
Between  friends  working  together  but  separated  by  distance  and  often  not 
meeting  for  years,  occasional  grumblings  need  not  surprise  us.  They  are 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  continual  efforts5  made  £y  Froben  to  persuade 
Erasmus  to  return  to  Basle  ;  and  to  the  heartfelt  grief  with  which  Erasmus 
deplored  his  friend's  death  in  October,  1527. 

This  event  produced  considerable  derangement  in  the  affairs  of  the 
firm.  Jerome,  the  eldest  son,  was  26,  and  had  already  taken  some  part 
in  the  business;  but  John  Erasmius  was  not  yet  12.  In  consequence 
his  mother,  Gertrude  Lachner,  Froben's  second  wife,  set  about  finding  a 
partner.  With  more  decision  than  judgment  she  selected  John  Herwagen, 
who  for  five  years  had  been  printing  in  Strasburg ;  and  with  the  connubial 

(i)  Cat.  Lucub.,  p.  40,  29-30.          (2)  Ep.  628,  i,  2.          (3)  Epp.  629,  7-9  ;  733,  6-8. 
(4)  Ep.  705,  5-6.  (5)  Epp.  582,  14-18;  801-2. 
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facility  of  the  age  quickly  set  seal  to  the  bargain  by  marrying  him. 
Through  1528  the  firm  appears  as  Herwagen  and  Froben,  in  1529  it 
became  Froben  and  Herwagen,  and  in  September  it  was  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  Nicholas  Episcopius,  who  had  married  Justina  Froben, 
sister  of  John  Erasmius.  This  combination  lasted  till  March,  1531  ;  but 
later  Herwagen  went  out.  He  was  an  unsatisfactory  character,  who 
brought  discord  into  the  family ;  and  ten  years  afterwards  he  brought 
himself  to  complete  disrepute  by  seducing  the  young  wife  of  his  stepson, 
John  Erasmius,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  partnership  since  1538. 

Through  these  vicissitudes  Erasmus  remained  faithful  to  the  firm  ; 
and  even  after  the  split  in  1531  he  continued  to  have  dealings  with 
Herwagen — no  doubt  for  Gertrude  Lachner's  sake,  with  whom  he  had  ties 
extending  back  over  many  years.1  The  Epistolae  Floridae  appeared  in 
September,  1531,  under  Herwagen's  mark,  a  triple  Hermes  holding  in  his 
hand  a  staff  round  which  the  prudent  serpents  twined,  but  lacking — a 
significant  omission — the  harmless  dove.  Next  year  he  wrote  a  preface2 
for  Herwagen's  Demosthenes  in  the  Greek,  as  he  had  written3  for  Bebel's 
Greek  Aristotle  in  1531.  But  it  was  not  work  he  liked,  and  he  declined 
to  go  on,  his  refusal  being  perhaps  connected  with  dislike  for  Herwagen.4 
Meanwhile,  during  the  months  that  followed  Froben's  death,  he  had  taken 
up  with  John  Faber  Emmeus  of  Juliers,  who  had  been  printing  in  Basle 
since  1526.  He  wrote  a  preface  for  a  small  treatise  by  Faustus,  Bishop 
of  Reggio,  which  Emmeus  printed  in  1528;  and  when  the  printer,  like 
himself,  took  refuge  at  Freiburg  in  1529,  to  escape  the  religious  innovations 
at  Basle,  a  new  tie  was  created  between  them.  Emmeus  received  a 
number  of  small  books,  including  treatises  of  Alger  and  Basil,  edited  by 
Erasmus ;  but  the  most  considerable  volumes  that  he  produced  for  the 
rtfugti  scholar  were  the  important  Epistolae  Palaeonaeoi,  September,  1532 
—now  very  rare — and  the  works  of  Haymo,  1533,  both  in  folio. 

(i)  Ep.  419,  18,  ign.  (2)  Lond.,  xxviii,  26;  LB.,  1228. 

(3)  Lond.,  xxviii,  13;  LB.,  1159. 

(4)  Epp.  Fani.  Erasmi  ad  Bonif.  Amerbachium,  1789,  nos.  73,  92,  78. 
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The  loss  of  Froben  brought  another  publisher  into  Erasmus'  view, 
Claude  Chevallon,  for  whom  Badius  had  printed  occasionally  since  1506. 
As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Paris,  Chevallon  wrote  to  Erasmus  to 
propose  an  edition  of  Augustine.  It  was  doubtless  well-known  throughout 
the  world  of  letters  that  for  years  Froben  had  been  preparing  for  a  new 
edition  which  should  be  an  improvement  on  John  Amorbach's  of  1506, 
and  that  Erasmus  was  in  charge  ;  and  Chevallon  would  have  been  glad  to 
carry  on  the  project  if  he  could  secure  it.  But  Erasmus  replied  that  a 
beginning  had  already  been  made  with  the  printing — indeed  the  preface  to 
vol.  ii  is  dated  in  October,  1527,  the  month  of  Froben's  death.  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  Chevallon  turned  off  to  Ambrose,  of  whom  Froben 
had  printed  an  edition  by  Erasmus  in  August,  1527.  With  the  help  of 
a  few  manuscripts  gathered  from  different  sources,  one  of  which  was  the 
rich  library  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor,  he  was  able  to  claim  some  novelty 
for  the  edition ;  but  in  the  main  his  four  volumes,  completed  in  February, 
1529,  are  a  reprint  of  Froben's.  Later  in  the  year  the  Basle  Augustine 
appeared.  Chevallon  had  it  examined  by  a  German  scholar,  James 
Haemer  of  Stuttgart;  who  formed  the  conclusion  that  Erasmus'  work 
had  been  hurriedly  done  without  sufficient  reference  to  authorities.  So 
again  manuscripts  were  borrowed  from  St.  Victor's,  and  Haemer  revised 
the  text  anew,  pointing  out  also  a  number  of  Erasmus'  errors.  This 
edition  appeared  in  1531,  and  in  the  next  year  Chevallon  reprinted  a 
volume  of  translations  from  Gregory  Nazianzen  made  by  Pirckheimer, 
which  Erasmus  had  edited  for  Froben  and  Episcopius  in  September, 
1531,  after  Pirckheimer's  death.  First  a  new  issue,  with  a  few  additions; 
then  a  critical  revision ;  and  finally  an  unblushing  reprint.  Such  action 
must  surely  have  seemed  unfriendly.  Yet  in  two  years'  time  we  find  a 
complete  edition  of  Jerome  published  by  Chevallon ;  again  Erasmus'  text 
revised  with  manuscripts  from  St.  Victor's,  but  this  time  with  his  co- 
operation— correction  of  his  scholia  and  a  new  preface  added.  This  was 
followed  in  1536  by  Chrysostom  in  five  volumes,  based  on  the  edition 
published  by  the  Frobens  for  Erasmus  in  1530  ;  but  rearranged  and  with 
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some  new  material  incorporated — translations  made  by  Erasmus  and 
Germanus  Brixius  of  Auxerre,  and  printed  by  the  Frobens  in  1533.  In 
this  too  Erasmus'  co-operation  is  shown  by  the  inclusion  of  his  translation 
of  Chrysostom's  Missa,  made  twenty-five  years  before  for  John  Fisher, 
but  never  yet  printed. l  The  preface  to  the  whole  edition  by  Chevallon's 
corrector,  John  Hucherius  of  Verneuil,  is  dated  ist  July,  1536,  within  a 
few  days  of  Erasmus'  death. 

But  again  these  are  the  exceptions.  Apart  from  them  almost  every- 
thing that  Erasmus  produced  during  his  last  years  went  to  Froben  and 
Episcopius,  books  great  and  small.  In  June,  1535,  he  was  at  length  ready 
to  print  a  work  on  preaching,  Ecdesiastes,  which  he  had  long  had  in  hand. 
He  returned  to  Basle,  to  Jerome  Froben's  hospitable  house  "  Zum  Luft " 
in  the  Baumleingasse  ;  and  by  August  the  book  was  published.  This  was 
to  have  marked  the  term  of  his  visit,  but  he  found  it  hard  to  leave  friends 
and  scenes  so  long  beloved.  Lingering  on  and  on  he  at  length  let  himself 
be  persuaded  to  have  his  effects  brought  over  from  Freiburg.  One  motive 
which  impelled  him  to  stay  was  an  edition  of  Origen,  which  with  his 
ceaseless  activity  he  had  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  Ecdesiastes  was 
finished.  But  he  was  not  to  see  the  end.  It  appeared  in  September,  but 
by  that  time  "the  Master"  had  been  two  months  dead,  leaving  as  his 
heir  Boniface  Amerbach,  and  as  his  executors  his  two  publisher -friends, 
Froben  and  Episcopius. 

As  early  as  1524  Erasmus  had  contemplated  a  collected  edition  of  his 
writings,  in  nine  or  ten  volumes.2  By  a  will  of  22nd  January,  1527,  he 
gave  directions  how  this  should  be  done.  Froben,  who  was  then  living, 
was  to  undertake  it  if  he  would,  and  to  receive  1200  florins,  spread  over 
three  or  four  years.  Some  correctors  were  to  be  engaged,  at  salaries 
varying  from  40  to  100  florins  a  year  :  and  their  instructions  were  to 
correct  printers'  errors,  or  evident  mistakes  of  the  author,  after  careful 
consideration.  But  on  no  account  were  they  to  interpolate  additions  of 
their  own — a  provision  which  illustrates  the  editorial  practice  of  the  time, 
(i)  Ep.  272,  in.  (2)  Cat.  Lueub.t  pp.  38-42. 
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A  further  injunction  was,  to  be  extremely  careful  in  reproducing  quotations 
from  other  authors.  Fifteen  hundred  copies  were  to  be  printed,  at  the 
least,  and  of  these  20  were  to  be  well  bound,  for  special  presentation. 
The  first  six  recipients  enumerated  were  English  ;  Warham,  Tunstall, 
More,  Longlond,  Fisher,  and  the  library  of  Queens'  College,  Cambridge. 
By  his  will  of  i2th  February,  1536,  these  provisions  were  confirmed,  under 
a  clause  which  renewed  everything  in  the  earlier  document  which  was  not 
specifically  changed.  The  edition  was  undertaken  at  once  by  Jerome 
Froben  and  Episcopius1  and  completed  in  1540;  having  been  supervised 
by  Beatus  Rhenanus,  who  dedicated  it  to  the  Emperor  with  a  preface 
which  was  a  life  of  Erasmus.  The  special  copies  were  no  doubt  dis- 
tributed, as  Erasmus  directed ;  but  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  tracing 
any  one  of  them. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  points  of  general  interest  arise.  On  the  question 
of  copyright  I  have  not  read  enough  to  justify  me  in  handling  so  wide  a 
subject.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  give  some  illustrations  of 
current  practice  from  Erasmus'  letters  down  to  1519.  One  need  only  turn 
over  the  pages  of  that  immense  undertaking,  the  Ghent  bibliography  of 
Erasmus,  to  realise  that  his  works  were  constantly  reprinted,  during  his 
lifetime  as  well  as  after  his  death,  by  printers  whom  he  never  knew : 
Froben's  title-pages  being  imitated  to  the  extent  even  of  reproducing  such 
warranties  as  "  nunc  primum  natum  et  aeditum "  or  "  denuo  ab  autore 
recognitum."  Many  of  these  reprints  appeared  within  a  few  months  of 
the  original  issue ;  and  were  presumably  pirated,  not  a  penny  of  profit 
returning  to  either  Erasmus  or  his  authorised  printer.  Even  reputable 
firms  reproduced  one  another's  books.  Froben,  as  we  have  seen,  reprinted 
in  1513  the  Aldine  edition  of  Erasmus'  Adagia,  1508;  and  in  return  the 
Asulani  in  September,  1520,  reprinted  the  Froben  edition  of  1517-8.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  consideration  passed  between  the  firms, 
for  permission.  Another  instance,  revealed  by  an  autograph  letter  of 
Erasmus  to  Froben2  is  amusing  for  the  misconception  which  it  creates  at 

(i)  Beatus  Rhenanus,  Ep.  300.  (2)  Ep.  602. 
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first  sight.  The  letter  begins  :  "  Badius  has  imitated  your  book,  but  has 
put  in  a  preface  in  which  he  says  that  he  is  selling  it  at  half  the  price  of 
the  original.  You  had  better  add  something  like  this  "  ;  after  which  comes 
a  preface  in  Froben's  name  addressed  to  the  reader  and  complaining  of 
printers  who  try  to  undersell  honest  work.  I  found  myself  quite  unable 
to  identify  the  book  mentioned,  but  M.  Philippe  Renouard  with  his 
unrivalled  knowledge  of  Badius'  work  gave  me  the  clue  by  return  of  post, 
referring  me  to  Froben's  edition  of  the  Antiquae  Lectiones  of  Coelius 
Rhodiginus,  on  the  title-page  of  which  stands  the  preface  composed  by 
Erasmus.  Further  investigation  showed  that  Badius  produced  the  same 
book  a  few  months  earlier  than  Froben,  and  that  the  book  in  question  was 
an  Aldine  publication  which  they  were  both  reprinting,  no  doubt  without 
licence.  Thus  the  meaning  of  Erasmus'  opening  sentences  was  to  warn 
Froben,  not  of  Badius'  piracy  against  him,  but  of  their  competition  in 
piracy  against  another. 

Copyright  was  a  point  on  which  Badius  was  sensitive.  In  1512,  when 
Erasmus  sent  him  a  number  of  books  to  print,  he  replied1 :  "Don't  think 
me  ungrateful  for  not  making  a  better  offer  ;  but  there  is  such  competition, 
printers  waiting  with  their  presses  ready  for  anything  that  comes  out  from 
me,  that  I  really  cannot  afford  more.  These  books  that  you  send,  too,  will 
only  give  them  justification ;  for  the  Enchiridion  will  offend  Martens,  the 
Moria  Gourmont  and  the  De  ratione  studii  de  Keysere,  who  printed  them 
before."  As  stated  above,  Badius  had  received  the  first  edition  of  the 
De  Copia ;  but  when  a  new  edition  was  produced  by  Schurer  in  December, 
1514,  with  a  new  preface  by  Erasmus,  he  considered  that  he  had  some 
ground  of  complaint.  He  writes  loyally,  however,  to  his  friend2  in  August, 
1515  :  "About  your  volume  of  Adagia  (perhaps  the  transaction  of  two 
years  before)  Berckman  has  dealt  honestly  with  me ;  but  the  new  German 
edition  (of  the  De  Copia)  will  injure  the  sale  of  mine.  Still,  if  it  is  to  your 
profit,  I  will  not  complain."  Again  in  1516  he  for  a  time  declined  to 
reprint  the  Parabolae^  as  Erasmus  had  invited  him,  on  the  ground  that 

(i)  Ep.  263,  5-10.  (2)  Ep.  346,  5-8  ;  cf.  Ep.  434,  5-8- 
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Martens  had  recently  reprinted  it :  though,  mindful  of  the  injury  about  the 
De  Copia,  he  was  not  prepared  to  trouble  about  the  interests  of  Schurer, 
who  had  printed  the  first  edition.1  Later  he  explained  the  situation  to 
Erasmus, 2  without  ambiguity  :  "  I  am  complimented  by  your  proposal,  but 
I  don't  wish  to  cause  to  others  the  loss  they  cause  to  me.  Let  me  make  this 
clear.  Your  fame  is  now  so  great  that  when  a  new  edition  of  any  of  your 
works  comes  out,  with  indication  of  revision,  although  there  may  be 
nothing  new  added,  people  will  not  touch  the  earlier  issues.  In  this  way 
I  have  suffered  great  losses  in  the  De  Copia,  the  Panegyric  and  the  Moria  • 
also  in  the  Enchiridion,  of  which  I  bought  500  copies,  and  the  Adagia  of 
which  I  took  no.  It  would  be  more  to  our  profit  if  you  would  give  one 
work  to  one  printer,  and  make  no  change  till  he  had  sold  his  edition  right 
out :  as  you  seem  to  have  done  to  some  extent  with  the  Parabolae,  if  you 
gave  Schurer  a  warning  ( ?  not  to  print  too  many),  and  if  Martens  reprinted 
it  without  encouragement  from  you.  In  the  Panegyric  too  I  was  greatly 
disappointed ;  for  at  your  suggestion  I  sent  a  good  number  of  copies  to 
Germany,  and  then  found  they  had  been  printed  there  (by  Froben  in 
April,  1516)."  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  words,  Badius  reprinted  the 
Parabolae  in  November. 

His  protests  had  some  effect.  In  the  spring  of  1517  Erasmus  com- 
plained to  Froben  that  Martens  had  been  damaged  by  Froben's  action  in 
reprinting  the  first  volume  of  Gaza's  Grammar.  Beatus  Rhenanus'  reply 3 
indicates  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  the  position.  "A  printer  from 
Louvain  brought  it  here  to  sell  for  the  best  price  he  could  get ;  and  if 
Froben  hadn't  bought  it  from  him,  for  a  volume  of  the  New  Testament, 
somebody  else  would  have,  for  there  were  many  eager  to  obtain  it."  But 
later  on,  though  appearing  to  disapprove  of  such  reprinting,  Erasmus  is 
encouraging  it  again.  In  November,  1517,  Martens  had  printed  the  first 
of  Erasmus'  Paraphrases,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.4  In  December, 
Erasmus  writes  thus  to  Beatus  from  Louvain 5 :  "I  was  going  to  send  the 


(i)  Ep.  434,  1-8. 
(4)  Ep.  710. 


(2)  Ep.  472,  1-14. 
(5)  Ep.  732,  15-24. 


(3) 


575,  i-5- 
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Paraphrase  to  Basle,  as  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  to  sell  well ;  but  as  Froben 
seemed  to  have  enough  on  hand,  I  gave  it  to  the  good  Martens.  I  send 
you  now  a  copy  of  his  edition  corrected  :  but  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
not  to  reprint  our  poor  friend's  book  at  once.  He  has  never  reprinted 
anything  of  Froben's  except  the  Institutio  Principis^  which  he  did  without 
my  knowledge  when  I  was  away  in  England :  and  I  scolded  him  well  for 
it.  I  do  my  best  to  prevent  his  injuring  you."  These  assurances  were 
repeated  at  the  same  time  to  Lachner. l  But  the  value  of  them  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  Froben's  edition  of  the  Paraphrase  appeared  next  month  ! 

So  it  was  indeed  with  almost  every  one  of  Erasmus'  works.  Froben's 
issues  followed  Martens'  almost  as  soon  as  they  could  be  carried  to  Basle 
and  set  up ;  Schurer's  followed  Froben's  :  so,  too,  the  printers  of  Cologne 
and  Paris  and  Antwerp.  Erasmus  connived  at  this,  for  many  of  the  new 
issues  bear  evidences  of  his  revision,  as  Badius  complained.  The  inference 
seems  to  be  that  though  the  printers  deprecated  imitation  of  their  own 
works,  and  fully  realised  that  it  was  unfriendly  to  imitate  the  works  of 
others,  still  the  situation  as  regards  the  enforcement  of  any  protection  of 
copyright  was  hopeless.  They  knew  that  they  were  doing  one  another 
wrong.  But  business  was  business,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  present  gain  they 
were  not  ashamed  to  go  on  still  in  their  wickedness.  Seemingly  all  that 
they  could  do  to  protect  themselves  was  not  to  print  too  many  in  an 
edition  :  and  that  is  perhaps  why  some  of  Martens'  volumes  are  so  rare. 

1   (i)  Ep-  733,  12-14- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


>ABENT  SUA  FATA  LIBELLI.  Of  this  the  Breviary 
of  Cardinal  Quignon  is  a  wonderful  instance.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  book  has  tasted  the  extremes 
of  either  fortune.  The  first  recension,  published  in 
1535,  went  through  ten  editions  in  fourteen  months; 
and  the  second  recension,  issued  in  1536,  appeared  in  over  one  hundred 
editions  between  that  year  and  1566.  It  must  thus  have  achieved  an 
enormous  popularity  among  the  clergy.  The  first  edition  of  the  second 
recension  was  to  be  printed  in  two  thousand  copies.1  Indeed,  very  few 
editions  of  the  old  Breviary  appeared  in  these  thirty  years,  and  some 
of  those  which  did  come  forth  imitated  the  Quignon  Breviary  in  their 
title-pages.  Towards  the  end  of  its  vogue  the  Quignon  Breviary  received 
a  check  at  the  hands  of  Paul  the  Fourth  (John  Peter  Caraffa,  the  Cato 
amongst  the  Popes),  who  refused  to  grant  more  licences  to  clergymen 
to  say  their  breviary  offices  according  to  Quignon,  which  the  Pope 
declared  to  be  contra  la  forma  antica?  But  at  the  death  of  this  Pope, 
his  successor,  Pius  the  Fourth,  at  once  began  again  to  issue  fresh  licences 
for  the  clergy  to  say  their  breviary  according  to  Quignon,3  and  after  this 
exhibition  of  Papal  favour  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  position 
of  Quignon's  reform  was  then  firmly  established,  and  this  Breviary  would  in 
all  likelihood  become  the  authorised  Breviary  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

(i)    See  below,  line  67  in  the  Agreement. 

(c)  Faustinus  Arevalus,  Hymnodia.  Hisfanica,  Romae,  1786,  p.  409.  "Alii  8.  d'Agosto  1558. 
Paolo  IV.  proibi  affatto  il  breviario  del  Quignonio  detto  di  santa  Croce  (Diarium  Rosarii)  per  essere 
sconvenevole,  e  contra  la  forma  antica,  e  pero  ne  da  lui,  ne  da  altre  persone  gravissime  gik  mai  accettato. " 
(Caracciolus,  Vita,  lib.  4,  cap.  6.) 

(3)  [Pio  IV.]  ha  permisso  de  nuouo  che  si  possa  legere  1'officio  nuouo  fatto  sotto  Paolo  3°  quello  il 
Papa  morto  haueua  prohibito.  (Vatican  Library,  Urbinas  lat.  1039.  Awisi  dal  anno  1559  al  ann.  1563. 
fo.  120.) 
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But  the  proverb  or  saying  which  Julius  Caesar  quotes  to  the  Helvetii 
may  be  here  thought  of:  that  the  immortal  gods  were  accustomed  to 
raise  men,  or,  in  this  case,  books,  to  the  height  of  prosperity  in  order 
that  their  fall  might  be  the  greater.1  Pius  the  Fifth,  the  successor  of  Pius 
the  Fourth,  by  the  Bull  Quod  a  nobis,  issued  in  1568,  abolished  entirely 
and  completely  the  use  of  the  Quignon  Breviary,  and  from  this  moment  of 
Papal  condemnation  few  voices  are  heard  in  its  favour.  Doctor  Navarrus 
(Martin  de  Azpilcueta)  continues  to  praise  it  even  after  Pius  the  Fifth, 
and  suggests  that  its  shortness  might  make  it  a  profitable  book  of  prayers 
for  Kings  and  other  Magnates,  who  are  busy  people.2  This  advice  was 
taken  by  Louis  the  Thirteenth  of  France,  and  the  Quignon  in  which  he 
read  is  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Mazarine  at  Paris.3  Though  Claude 
Joly 4  and  Richard  Simon 5  ventured  to  speak  well  of  the  prayer  book  of 
their  sovereign,  yet  nearly  all  the  writers  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  who  wished  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Roman  Curia 
have  condemned  the  breviary  of  Quignon  with  the  utmost  severity. 

For  example,  Dom  Prosper  Gue*ranger,  though  always  writing  as  an 
Ultramontane,  yet  on  this  occasion  seems  to  represent  the  judgment  of 
most  of  the  liturgical  writers  of  his  century,  when  he  says : 

Si  le  regne  de  cette  Strange  Liturgie  efit  6t£  long,  on  1'eut  vue  remplacer  en  tous  lieux 
1'ancienne  forme  des  Offices  Remains,  et  briser  le  lien  qui  unissait  les  siecles  de  l'antiquit£ 
aux  ages  modernes.6 

And  a  little  later  on  he  says : 

tout  le  passe  liturgique  de  Rome  6tait  en  danger  de  perir,  k  cette  epoque  ou  le  besoin 

(1)  Consuesse  enira  deos  immortales,  quo  gravius  homines  ex  commutatione  rerum  doleant,  quos  pro 
scelere  eorum  ulcisci  velint,  his  secundiores  interdum  res  et  diuturniorem  impunitatem  concedere.     (C.  J. 
Caesar,  De  bello  Gallico,  lib.  I.  cap.  xiv.) 

(2)  Martini  de  Azpilcueta  Enchiridion  sive  Manuale  de  oratione  et  horis  canonicis,  Cap.  XVIII. 
§  51.     (Romae,  4°  apud  Jos.  de  Angelis,  1578,  p.  315.) 

(3)  This  statement  is  made  in  the  notes  attributed  to  Abbe  A.  L.  P.  Caron,  added  to  the  Manuel  des 
Ceremonies  selon  le  Rite  de  I'Eglise  de  Paris,  Paris,  Le  Clere,  1846,  or  published  separately,  as  Notice 
historiquc  sur  les  Rites  de  I'Eglise  de  Paris,  p.  59,  note  4. 

(4)  [Claude  Joly.]     De  Reformandis  horis  Canonicis,  1644,  pp.  77-79,  126-29. 

(5)  Richard  Simon,  Lettres  choisies,  ed.  Bruzen  la  Martiniere,  Amsterdam,  Pierre  Mortier,  1730.    t.  i. 
p.  243. 

(6)  Prosper  Gu£ranger,  Institutions  liturgigues,  Le  Mans  et  Paris,  1840.     t.  i.  p.  383. 
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de  nouveautes  travaillait  tout  le  monde,  oil  Quignonez,  organe  de  Clement  VII.  ct  dc 
Paul  III.  ne  voyait  dans  la  science  des  regies  de  culte  divin  qu'une  matiere  a  d'inutiles 
fatigues,  et  dans  la  recitation  de  1'Office,  qu'une  lecture  priv^e  de  la  Bible  et  de  quelques 
Psaumes. ' 

But  the  gravest  condemnation  of  the  Quignon  Breviary  is  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Ulysse  Chevalier.  Speaking  of  the  edition  of  the  first  recension  of 
Quignon,  brought  out  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1888,  he  says : 

Je  ne  sais  s'il  serait  jamais  venu  a  un  catholique  la  pens^e  de  le  re'imprimer,  malgr£ 
sa  rarete.2 

To  be  spoken  of  in  this  way  marks  the  lowest  ebb  in  the  fortunes  of  a 
liturgical  book. 

But  with  the  twentieth  century  the  tide  begins  to  flow  again.  Dom 
Fernand  Cabrol,  the  Abbot  of  the  Benedictines  whom  the  Empress 
Eugenie  settled  at  Farnborough,  speaks  sympathetically  of  Quignon : 

Considered  theoretically,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  Breviary  is  drawn  up  on  easy, 
convenient,  and  logical  lines,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  felicitously  arranged.3 

And  a  page  or  two  farther  on,  the  same  writer  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
quote  with  approval  a  sentence  which  speaks  of  the  "  liturgical  Utopia  of 
Quignon,"4  the  greatest  compliment  that  has  yet  been  paid  to  this  Breviary. 
In  1911  appeared  the  greatest  approbation  of  all,  in  the  new  Roman 
Psalter5  of  Pius  the  Tenth,  in  which  the  psalms  were  distributed  in  a 
new  order,  and  a  new  order  which  greatly  called  to  mind  the  principles  on 
which  Quignon  had  arranged  his  psalter.  Further,  in  the  Bull,  Divino 
afflatu,  which  publishes  this  new  order  of  the  psalms,  there  is  held  out  the 
prospect  of  a  wider  reformation  of  the  breviary,  into  which  a  greater  use 
of  Holy  Scripture  may  be  introduced  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case; 
these  are  precisely  the  lines  adopted  by  Quignon  in  the  compilation  of 

(1)  ibid.  p.  387. 

(2)  Ulysse  Chevalier.  La  Renaissance  des  Etudes  liturgiqves,  Compte  rendu  du  quatrieme  congres 
scientifique  Internationale  des  Catholiques  tenu  a  Fribourge  (Suisse)  1897,  tirage  a  part,  p.  20. 

(3)  F.  Cabrol,  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  New  York,  Appleton,  no  date  [?  1907],  vol.  ii.  p.  774. 

(4)  p.  776. 

(5)  Psalterium  Breviarii  Romani  cum  ordinario  divini  officii  jusru  SS.  D.  N.  Pit  PP.  X.  typis 
polyglottis  Vaticanis,  1911. 
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his  breviary,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  the  weekly  recitation  of  all  the 
psalms  and  the  annual  reading  of  the  Bible.  And  thus  another  reflection 
of  Abbot  Fernand  Cabrol  may  be  remembered : 

On  ne  se  doutait  guere,  a  ce  moment,  que  quelques-uns  des  principes  de  Quignonez, 
si  vigoureusement  condamnes  k  cette  epoque,  seraient  un  jour  adopts  par  T^glise 
romaine  pour  la  correction  de  son  breviaire.1 

Thus  a  few  details  in  the  history  of  a  book  with  such  chequered 
fortunes  may  interest  some  members  of  the  Bibliographical  Society. 
Lately,  by  the  kind  gift  of  Monsignor  Giovanni  Mercati,  Scriptor  in  the 
Vatican  Library,  I  have  been  put  in  possession  of  the  rotographs  of  the 
copy  of  an  Agreement  between  certain  booksellers  of  Rome  and  Venice 
to  bring  out  the  second  recension  of  this  celebrated  Breviary.  It  has 
been  said  above  that  there  were  two  recensions  of  this  Breviary ;  one 
brought  out  in  1535,  the  other  in  1536,  The  following  is  an  abstract 
of  the  Agreement  between  the  booksellers  to  bring  out  the  second 
recension ;  the  Agreement  itself  is  printed  in  full  a  little  later  on,  at 
the  end  of  this  paper. 

On  Wednesday,  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  1536,  an  Agreement  was 
entered  into  at  Rome  between  Luca  Antonio  Giunta 2  of  Venice,  acting  for 
himself  and  his  partners  (his  brothers  and  sons)  and  Antonio  Blado  of 
Rome  for  himself  and  his  partners,  Benedetto  Giunta  and  Antonio  Sala- 
manca, to  bring  out  the  second  recension  of  the  reformed  Breviary  of  the 
Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Cross,  that  is,  of  Francis  Quignon. 

These  names  it  may  be  noticed  are  those  of  the  booksellers,  to  whom 
is  addressed  the  letter  of  Paul  the  Third,  prefixed  to  the  Breviary.3  It  may 
also  be  noticed  that  in  this  Papal  letter  Jacopo  Giunta  appears,  but  he  is 
not  named  in  this  Agreement. 

(1)  Fernand  Cabrol,  Revue  des  questions  Jiis1oriques>  Paris,  1914.     Annie  48.     Livr.  190,  p.  528. 

(2)  In  the  document  it  will  be  noticed  that  L.  A.  Giunta  is  described  as  the  son  of  Blasius  Giunta.  (See 
below,  line  5  of  Agreement.)    I  am  unable  to  throw  any  light  on  this  statement. 

(3)  See  the  Second  Recension  of  the  Quignon  Breviary^  Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  London,  1908. 
vol.  i.  p.  xxx.  note  5. 
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It  is  next  stated  that  the  notary  has  registered  the  Agreement  amongst 
his  protocols,  and  that  he  has  read  it  in  the  ears  of  the  parties  concerned, 
and  that  they  had  promised  all  and  each  of  the  things  contained  therein. 

The  Agreement  here  passes  into  Italian  out  of  Latin. 

It  now  sets  forth  that  by  the  present  Agreement,  Antonio  Blado,  book- 
seller in  Rome,  and  in  the  names  of  Antonio  Salamanca  and  Benedict 
Giunta,  also  booksellers  in  Rome,  on  the  one  part,  and  Luca  Antonio 
Giunta  and  his  sons,  booksellers  in  Venice,  for  the  other  part,  hereby 
agree  to  bring  out  the  new  Breviary  of  the  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Cross 
which  has  been  newly  reformed  with  the  consent  of  the  Pope.  It  sets 
forth  that  the  Roman  firm  had  bought  the  transcript  of  the  doctors 1  who 
had  arranged  and  reformed  the  Breviary  and  were  possessed  of  its  publish- 
ing rights,  but,  as  they  were  willing  that  the  work  should  be  published  in 
Venice,  they  agreed  that  the  outlay  already  involved,  the  cost  of  carriage, 
etc.,  should  be  divided  between  the  two  contracting  parties;  that  neither 
of  them  should  assign  to  anyone  else  his  rights  in  the  edition  given  by  the 
Papal  Letter  for  four  years,  and  that  no  one  else  should  be  allowed  to  print 
the  new  Breviary  without  their  express  consent. 

They  also  agreed  that  the  new  edition  should  be  printed  at  Venice  in 
the  house  of  Luca  Antonio  Giunta ;  that  two  thousand  copies  should  be 
worked  off,  and  that  all  the  expenses  of  paper  and  printing  should  be  borne 
by  the  said  Luca  Antonio  Giunta,  who  is  to  assign  one  thousand  copies  to 
the  firm  at  Rome,  being  paid  for  them  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  golden  crowns 
the  packet  (de  scudi  quatordeci  doro  in  oro  la  balla.)*  That  is,  in  gold ; 
not  in  paper,  or  letter  of  credit. 

Should  the  edition  prove  a  success,  Luca  Antonio  Giunta  may  print 
off  another  two  thousand  copies,  and  will  be  paid  for  it  on  the  same  terms 
as  before ;  he  is  also  allowed  to  make  use  of  other  Venetian  printers  should 
it  be  necessary. 

(1)  Their  names  may  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  work  just  mentioned,  on  p.  16. 

(2)  See  below,  11.  71,  80  of  the  Agreement. 
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The  concessions  granted  for  the  kingdom  of  Spain  are  passed  on  to  the 
Venetian  firm,  for  which  they  are  to  pay  to  the  Roman  firm  the  sum  of 
seventy-five  crowns. 

The  Agreement  is  to  hold  good  during  the  period  specified  in  the  Papal 
Letter,  that  is,  four  years ;  after  that  time  the  parties  are  not  to  be  bound 
by  this  Agreement. 


The  title-pages  of  some  of  the  more  important  editions  of  this  Breviary 
are  now  subjoined,  together  with  a  handlist  of  editions  that  have  been 
found  in  the  libraries  of  Europe  since  1886,  when  my  attention  first 
began  to  be  drawn  to  this  question  of  bibliography.  The  extraordinary 
abundance  of  editions  does  not  seem  to  have  been  suspected  by  biblio- 
graphers until  within  the  last  thirty  years.  For  instance,  Zaccaria  is  able 
to  count  up  no  more  than  sixteen  in  I776,1  and  Faustinus  Arevalus,  ten 
years  later,  can  account  for  only  nineteen  ;  he  is  the  first  author  in 
more  modern  times  that  has  paid  special  attention  to  Quignon  and  his 
bibliography.2  Nineteen  is  also  the  number  that  is  given  in  1862  by 
Dr.  Neale.3 

The  first  words  of  many  of  the  titles  seem  to  be  inspired  by  the  first 
words  of  the  title  of  the  first  edition  of  the  first  recension  :  Breviarium 
Romanum  ex  sacra  potissimum  Scriptura  et  probatis  sanctorum  historiis, 
and  these  words  are  preserved  with  greater  or  fewer  additions  or  changes 
until  almost  the  last  editions  that  come  forth.  Indeed  they  were  imitated 
in  one  edition  at  least  of  the  old  Roman  Breviary,  before  Pius  the  Fifth. 
In  the  Vatican  and  in  the  Biblioteca  Vallicellana  at  Rome  there  is  a 
breviary  of  the  unreformed  rite,  the  title  of  which  is  : 

Breuiarium  Romanum,  Ex  sacris  potissimum  literis  excerptum,  nunc  iam  castigatissime 
editum,  atque  nonnullis  Sanctorum  officiis  locupletatum.  Lugduni,  apud  heredes  Blasii 
Guidonis. 

(1)  F.  A.  Zaccaria,  Bibliotheca  Ritualts,  Romae,  Monaldini,  1776.     t.  i.,  p.  113. 

(2)  Faustinus  Arevalus,  Hymnodia  Hisfanica  ....  accedit  appendix  ....  Breviarii  Quignonii 
Fata.    Romae,  Salomon,  1786,  p.  399. 

(3)  John  Mason  Neale,  Essays  on  Liturgiology^  London,  Saunders,  Otley,  1863  p.  3. 
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There  is  no  date,  but  the  table  of  festa  mobilia  begins  in  1558. 

Non  recedat)  etc.,  which  appears  on  the  title-page  or  in  the  colophon  of 
so  large  a  number  of  editions,  also  may  be  a  borrowing,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  first  edition  of  the  first  recension. 

The  signature  title  B.N.,  which  is  so  frequently  found  on  the  lower 
margin  of  the  first  page  of  the  quires  of  this  Breviary,  does  not  seem  to 
have  begun  with  the  first  edition  of  the  first  recension,  but  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  second  edition  of  the  first  recension,  that  published  by 
L.  A.  lunta  at  Venice,  in  June,  1535.  The  signature  title  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  this  edition  is  B.N.,  but  on  sheets  A  and  B  it  is  B.R., 
which  again  is  not  unknown  in  editions  of  the  second  recension.  These 
it  may  easily  be  supposed  are  the  initials  of  Breviarium  Novum  or 
Breviarium  Romanum.  Other  signature  titles  are  B.R.N.  or  Ro.  or  Rom., 
but  they  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  B.N. 

Most  of  the  editions,  whether  of  the  first  or  second  recensions,  belong 
to  a  class  that  is  technically  called  totum ;  that  is,  a  single  volume,  which 
it  may  be  remembered  was  the  usual  form  that  the  printed  breviary  took 
in  its  early  days.  I  cannot  remember  any  edition  of  the  first  recension 
in  more  than  one  volume,  and  only  four  editions  in  my  experience  of 
the  second  recension  may  be  found  in  two  volumes.  I  have  yet  to  see 
an  edition  in  four  volumes,  a  division  which  is  now  so  common.  I  have 
never  seen  any  edition  in  folio,  if  we  accept  the  wire  marks  of  the  paper 
as  a  guide. 

Besides  the  editions  containing  the  whole  of  the  breviary  offices  I  have 
come  across  some  four  editions  of  Quignonian  Diurnalia,  which  are  noted 
below  at  the  end  of  the  handlist. 

I  still  think  that  the  easiest  mark  of  distinction  between  the  two 
recensions  of  this  breviary  lies  in  the  first  words  of  the  introductory  letter 
of  Quignon  to  Paul  the  Third.  That  of  the  first  recension  begins  with 
Cogitanti  mihi ;  of  the  second,  with  Breviarium  Romanum. 
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NOTEWORTHY   EDITIONS. 


FIRST    RECENSION. 

Breuiarium  Romanum  |  ex  sacra  potissimum  |  Scriptura  et  pro  |  batis 
sancto  |  rum  histo  |  riis  con  |  stans.  [A  Greek  cross  surrounded  by  the 
legend  "  in  hoc  signo  vinces."]  MDXXXV.  Colophon :  Non  recedat 
volumen  legis  |  huius  ab  ore  tuo.  |  sed  meditaberis  in  eo  diebus  |  ac 
noctibus.  |  [A  large  eagle  filling  nearly  whole  of  page.]  Romae  apud 
Antonium  Bla  |  dum  asulanum  anno  domini.  |  M .  D .  XXXV.  Calend. 
Martii.  |  8°. 

Breuiarium  Roma  |  num  nuper  reformatum,  in  quo  sacrae  |  scripturse 
libri,  probataeque  san-  |  ctorum  historiae  eleganter  be  |  neque  dispositae 
leguntur.  |  [Conversion  of  St.  Paul.]  Venetijs  in  officina  Lucseantonii 
luntse.  |  MDXXXV.  |  16°. 

Breuiarium  |  Romanum  nuper  |  reformatum,  in  quo  sacrae  |  scripture 
libri,  probateque  |  sanctorum  historie  elegan  |  ter  beneque  dispositae  | 
leguntur.  |  [Florentine  mark.]  M.D.XXXVI.  |  Non  recedat  volumen  legis 
huius  ab  ore  tuo,  |  Sed  meditaberis  in  eo,  diebus  ac  noctibus.  |  Colophon  : 
Lugduni,  |  Per  Dionysium  Harsium,  Anno  1536.  |  Mense  Maio.  |  16°. 

SECOND    RECENSION. 

Breuiarium  Roma  |  nae  Curiae,  ex  sacra  et  canonica  scri  |  ptura  necnon 
Sanctorum  historijs,  |  summa  vigilantia  decerptis,  accurate  di  |  gestum. 
Nunc  denuo  ab  autore  suo  |  recognitum  diligentius,  et  |  commodioribus 
characte  |  ribus  quam  ante  hac  |  excusum.  |  [A  Veronica  holding  cloth 
with  outline  of  Our  Lord's  face.]  Distinct.  XL  Cap.  Palam  est.  |  Distincta 
est  a  posteriorum  libris  excellentia  canonicae  |  autoritatis  Veteris  et  Noui 
testamenti,  cui  inser  |  uiat  omnis  fidelis  et  pius  intellectus.  |  01  Impensa 
et  studio  Antonij  Goini.  |  Anno  M.D.XXXVI  I.  |  Mense  Septembris.  8°. 
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01  Breuiari  |  um  Romanum  ex  sacra  |  potissimum  scriptura,  et  probatis 
sanctorum  |  historijs  nuper  confectum,  |  ac  denuo  per  eundem  |  auctorem 
accurati  us  recognitum.  |  [A  Pope  receiving  with  left  hand  a  book  from  a 
kneeling  cardinal  friar,  whom  the  Pope  blesses  with  his  right.]  Q|  Vaeneunt 
Antuerpiae,  sub  |  Rubro  Castro.  |  Anno  M.D.XXXViii.  |  Colophon: 
Q|  Antuerpiae,  typis  Gulielmi  Mont  |  ani.  Anno  a  Christo  nato  | 
M.D.XXXVIII.  |  Mense  Martio.  16°. 

Breuiarium  Ro  |  manum  a  Paulo  III.  recens  promulgatum,  ex  sacra  | 
potissimum  scriptura  <5r»  probatis  sanctorum  |  hystorijs  constans.  |  Ab 
authore  denuo  recognitum  |  £r»  antiphonis,  homelijs,  precibus,  sanctorum 
com-  |  memorationibus,  6°  alijs  id  genus  additamen  |  tis  multifariam 
locupletatum  :  varijsque  |  modis  immutatum,  vt  in  prefa-  |  tione  luculentius 
explicatur.  |  [Veronica.]  Antuerpiae,  |  Ql  Apud  Michaelem  Hillenium  |  in 
Rapo.  Anno  domini  |  M.D.XXXVIII.  |  16°. 

Breuiarium  |  Romanum  ex  sacra  potissi  |  mum  scriptura,  et  probatis  | 
sanctorum  Historijs  nuper  confectum,  ac  denuo  per  eun  |  dem  Authorem 
accuratius  recognitum,  eaque  dili  |  gentia  hoc  in  anno  a  mendis  ita 
purgatum,  |  vt  Momi  iudicium  non  pertimescat.  loan.  V  |  Scrutamini 
scripturas  :  quoniam  illae  sunt,  quae  testimonium  perhibent  de  me.  |  [Cut 
of  a  classical  archway  and  pediment ;  Samson  issuing  thence,  with  legend 
on  gates :  Libertatem  meam  mecum  porto.]  |  cum  priuilegio  |  Summi 
pontificis, et  Regis  Galliae  |  Lugduni  |  M.D.XLIII.  Colophon:  Lugduni,  | 
Excudebat  Baltazard  |  Arnoullet,  vna  cum  haeredibus  |  loannis  Barbous.  | 
M.D.XLIIII.  |  4°. 

Breuiarium  |  Romanum  ex  sacra  potissimum  Scriptura  |  et  probatis 
Sanctorum  historiis  nuper  |  confectum,  ac  denuo  per  eundem  |  auctorem  | 
accuratius  |  recognitum.  |  [A  roundel  with  cross  without  figure,  crown  of 
thorns,  title,  and  skull  at  foot;  Jerusalem  in  background.]  Scrutamini 
scripturas,  quoniam  illae  sunt,  quae  |  testimonium  perhibent  de  me 
loan.  V.  |  Cum  Priuilegio  Summi  |  Pont,  et  regis  Gal.  |  MDXLIIII. 
Colophon :  Lugduni,  |  Excudebat  |  Theobaldus  |  Paganus.  |  Non  recedat 
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vo  |  lumen  legis  huius  |  ab  ore  tuo,  sed  meditaberis  |  in   eo   diebus  |  ac 
nocti  |  bus  |  losue  I.  |     i6mo. 

Breuiarium  |  Romanum  ex  sacra  potissi-  |  mum  scriptura,  et  |  probatis 
Sanctorum  Historijs  nuper  confectum,  |  ac  denuo  per  eundem  Authorem 
accuratius  |  recognitum,  eaque  diligentia  hoc  in  |  anno  a  mendis  ita 
purgatum,  |  vt  Momi  iudicium  non  |  pertimescat.  |  loan.  V.  |  Scrutamini 
scripturas :  quoniam  illae  sunt,  quae  testimonium  perhibent  de  me.  |  [A 
roundel,  showing  the  instruments  of  the  passion  with  Our  Lord  standing  in 
the  tomb,  half  hidden  by  it]  Cum  priuilegio  |  summi  pontificis,  et  | 
Regis  Galliae.  |  Lugduni,  |  M.D.XLVI.  |  Colophon:  Lugduni,  |  apud 
Theobaldum  |  Paganum  |  M.D.XLVI.  |  4°. 

Breuiarium  Roma-  |  num  ex  sacra  potissimum  scriptura,  |  6^  probatis 
sanctorum  historijs  |  nuper  confectum,  ac  denuo  |  per  eundem  |  auctorem  | 
accuratius  reco-  |  gnitum.  |  Scrutamini  scripturas,  quoniam  illae  sunt  | 
quae  testimonium  perhibent  de  me.  |  loan.  V.  |  [A  roundel.]  Lvgdvrii,  | 
Apud  Petrum  Fradin,  |  M.D.XLIX.  |  i6r 


.mo 


Breuiarium  |  Romanum,  |  Ex  sacra  potissimum  scriptura,  6°  |  probatis 
sanctorum  historiis  nuper  |  confectum,  ac  denuo  per  eun-  |  dem  authorem 
accuratius  |  recognitum.  |  Scrutamini  scripturas,  quoniam  illae  sunt,  |  quse 
testimonium  perhibent  de  me.  |  loan.  V.  |  [A  roundel  with  cross  and 
crown  of  thorns,  mountains,  church,  and  other  buildings  in  background.] 
Cum  priuilegio  |  Surnmi  Pont,  et  Regis  Gall.  Lugduni,  |  Apud  Theo- 
baldum Paganum.  |  M.D.LIIIII.  |  8°. 

Breuiarium  |  Romanum,  ex  sacra  potissi-  |  mum  scriptura,  et  |  probatis 
sanctorum  Historiis  nuper  confectum,  |  ac  denuo  per  eundem  Authorem 
accuratius  |  recognitum,  eaque  diligentia  hoc  in  |  anno  a  mendis  ita 
purgatum,  |  vt  Momi  iudicium  non  pertimescat.  |  loan.  V.  |  Scrutamini 
scripturas:  quoniam  illae  sunt,  quae  testimonium  perhibent  de  me.  |  [A 
roundel  as  in  the  edition  of  1546.]  Cum  priuilegio  ad  |  decennium.  | 
Lugduni,  |  apud  Theobaldum  |  paganum.  |  1556.  |  4°, 
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Breuiarium  |  Romanum,  |  Ex  sacra  potissimum  scriptura,  6^  |  probatis 
sanctorum  historiis  nuper  |  confectum,  ac  denu6  per  eun-  |  dem  authorem 
accuratius  |  recognitum.  |  Scrutamini  scripturas,  quoniam  illae  sunt,  |  quae 
testimonium  perhibent  de  me.  |  loan.  V.  |  [Roundel  of  cross  imitating 
Payen's.]  Lugduni,  |  apud  loannem  Fradin.  |  M.D.LIX.  |  8°. 

Breuiarii  |  Romani  |  Ex  sacra  potissimum  Scriptura,  6*  |  sanctorum 
historiis  nuper  confecti,  |  ac  denub  accuratius  recogniti,  |  pars  hyemalis.  | 
[Roundel  as  in  i6mo.  edition  of  1544.]  Lugduni,  |  apud  Theobaldum  | 
Paganum,  |  1560.  Colophon  :  Lugduni,  |  Excudebat  Philibertus  |  Rolletius  | 
1560,  |  Finis  partis  hyemalis.  |  16°. 

Breuiarium  |  Romanum  Ex  |  sacra  potissi  |  mum  scriptura,  et  probatis 
Sanctorum  |  historiis  confectum,  ac  denuo  |  recognitum.  |  Cum  argumentis 
in  psalmos,  Indice  ad  |  Epistolas  et  Euangelia,  quae  in  Missa  le  |  guntur 
inuenienda,  septem  Psalmis,  et  |  officio  mortuorum.  |  Antuerpiae,  |  ex 
officina  Christophori  Plantini.  |  1561.  [All  surrounded  by  an  elaborate 
border.]  Colophon  :  Antuerpiae,  |  excudebat  Christophorus  |  Plantinus, 
xx  nouemb.  |  MDLX.  |  16°. 

Breuiarium  |  Romanum  ex  |  sacra  potissimum  |  scriptura,  6*  probatis 
San-  |  ctorum  historijs  con-  |  fectum,  ac  de-  |  nu6  recogni-  |  turn.  |  Cum 
argumentis  in  psalmos,  |  Indice  ad  Epistolas  6°  Euan- 1  gelia,  quae  in  Missa 
leguntur  |  inuenienda,  septem  Psal-  |  mis,  6°  officio  mor-  |  tuorum.  | 
Antuerpiae,  |  In  aedibus  Ioan-|  nis  Steelsij.  |  1563.  |  Colophon:  Antuerpiae.  | 
Excudebat  loannes  Latius,  ad  insigne  Rapi.  |  1563.  |  16°. 

Breuiarium  |  Romanum  ex  |  sacra  potissi-  |  mum  scriptura,  6r»  probatis  | 
Sanctorum  historijs  con-  |  fectum,  ac  de-  |  nub  recogni-  |  turn.  |  Cum 
Argumentis  in  Psalmos,  |  Indice  ad  Epistolas  6°  Euan-  |  gelia,  quae  in 
Missa  leguntur  |  inuenienda,  septem  Psal-  |  mis,  6°  Officio  mor-  |  tuorum.  | 
Antuerpiae,  |  in  aedibus  viduae  6°  haere-  |  dum  loan.  Stelsij.  |  1564. 
Colophon:  Antuerpiae,  |  Typis  loannis  Withagij.  |  1564.  |  16°. 

Breuiarium  |  Romanum  Ex  Sacra  |  potissimum  Scriptura,  |  et  probatis 
sanctorum  |  historijs  confectum,  ac  de  |  nuo  recognitum.  |  Cum  argu- 
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mentis  in  Psalmos,  Indice  ad  epistolas  et  |  Euangelia  quae  in  missa 
leguntur  |  Inuenienda  .  Septem  Psalmis  |  et  officio  mortuorum.  |  Scruta- 
mini  scripturas,  quoniam  illae  sunt,  quae  |  testimonium,  perhibent  de  me.  | 
loan.  V.  |  [A  roundel  to  imitate  that  in  Lyons,  1544,  Paganus,  but 
smaller.]  Antuerpiae,  |  in  aedibus  viduae  et  haeredum  |  loannis  Stelsij  | 
1566.  |  cum  gratia  et  Priuilegio.  Colophon:  Antuerpiae  |  Typis  loan. 
Latij  |  1566.  |  losue  i.  |  Non  recedat  volumen  Legis  huius  |  ab  ore  tuo, 
sed  meditaberis  in  |  eo  diebus  ac  noctibus.  |  8°. 

To  these  is  added  a  handlist  of  all  the  different  editions  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  during  the  last  thirty  years  or  so,  with  one  of  the  libraries 
in  which  they  may  be  found,  or  with  the  name  of  the  private  person  in 
whose  possession  they  were  at  the  time  of  my  seeing  the  editions.  Here 
and  there  I  owe  my  acquaintance  with  the  edition  to  a  notice  of  it  in 
some  book,  or  even  to  a  mention  of  it  in  a  bookseller's  catalogue. 

The  following  list  of  all  the  editions  of  this  Breviary  known  to  me 
is  given,  with  notes  as  a  rule  of  the  copy  in  the  most  easily  accessible 
ownership.  In  certain  cases  only  one  copy  is  known  to  me  and  in  this 
case  it  is  that  copy  which  is  indicated.  The  list  is  reprinted  in  a  slightly 
abridged  form,  with  a  few  additions,  from  the  first  volume  of  my  edition 
of  the  Second  Recension  of  the  Quignon  Breviary  issued  to  members  of 
the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society  in  1908  but  not  published. 
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HANDLIST    OF   THE    EDITIONS    OF    THE    QUIGNON 
BREVIARY    FROM    1535    TO    1566. 


The  symbol  °  indicates  that  the  edition  or  copy  has  not  been  seen  by  the  Editor. 

The  vernacular  form  of  stationers'  names  is  adopted  except  when  they  are  better  known 

in  the  Latin. 


FIRST  TEXT. 


Date. 

Place. 

Stationers. 

Size. 

Library,  or  ownert  or  source 
of  information. 

1535 

Rome  ... 

Ant.  Bladus  

8° 

Angelica,  Rome. 

Cal.  Martii. 

1535 

Venice  .  .  . 

L.  A.  lunta  ... 

1  6° 

British  Museum. 

Mense  Junio. 

°i535 

Paris    ... 

Julian  Lunel  

8° 

Hippolyte  Helyot,  Supplement 

du   Journal   des    Sfavants% 

du  dernier  juin,  1708,  p.  230. 

? 

? 

fragment  of  unknown 

8° 

Nationale,  Paris. 

edition  (?  proof). 

1536 

Paris    .  .  . 

T.   Kerver,  J.    Petit, 

4° 

Nationale,  Paris. 

Galiot  du  Pre,  and 

Yoland  Bonhomme. 

1536 

Paris    .  .  . 

G.  du  Pre,  J.  Petit,  Y. 

4° 

Nationale,  Paris. 

Bonhomme  {another 

issue). 

1536 

Lyons  ... 

Vine,  de  Portonariis, 

8°(?) 

B.  de  la  Ville,  Lyons. 

Melch.   and    Gasp. 

Trechsel  fratres. 

1536 

Paris    .  .  . 

J.   Petit,  G.  du  Pre", 

8° 

University,  Edinburgh. 

and  J.   Kaerbriant, 

named  Huguelin. 

1536 

Antwerp 

Michael  Hillenius    ... 

8° 

Rev.  J.  H.  Ellis. 

1536 

Cologne 

loh.  Soter     

8° 

Keble  College,  Oxford. 

1536 

Lyons  ... 

Dionysius  Harsius   ... 

1  6° 

Dr.  J.  Wickham  Legg. 

mense  Maio. 
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Date. 

Place. 

Stationers. 

Size. 

Library,  or  owner,  or  source 
of  information. 

1536 

Venice  .  .  . 

L.  A.  Junta  

8° 

Ambrosiana,  Milan. 

mense  Decemb. 

°I536 

Antwerp 

Michael  Hillenius    ... 

8° 

? 

°iS36 

Rome  ... 

— 

8° 

B.  Gavanti.     Thesaurus  Sacra- 

rum  Rituum,  t.  ii.  p.  i.  §  ii. 

cap.  i.  Add.  4. 

°I536 

Paris    ... 

— 

4° 

Biographie     univcrselle     (Mi- 

chaud)  s.v.  Quignonez. 

1537 

Venice... 

L.  A.  lunta  

8° 

Vatican,  Rome. 

mense  Febru. 

'537 

Antwerp 

Ant.  Coin     

8° 

University,  Cambridge. 

mense  Septemb. 

1537 

Venice... 

L.  A.  lunta  

8° 

Vatican,  Rome. 

mense  Decemb. 

°i538 

Venice  .  .  . 

L.  A.  lunta  

8° 

F.  Arevalus,  Hymnodia  His- 

panica,  Rome,  1786,  p.  391. 

1538 

Antwerp 

Gulielm.  Montani    ... 

16° 

Rev.  W.  J.  Blew. 

1538 

Antwerp 

M.  Hillenius 

1  6° 

Bodley's,  Oxford. 

1538 

Lyons  ... 

lo.  Barbous  

i6« 

Vallicellana,  Rome. 

1538 

Lyons  ... 

lo.  Crispinus 

1  6° 

Barberini  (now  Vatican). 

1538 

Paris    .  .  . 

J.    Roigny    and    Ol. 

8° 

Stadtbib.,  Nuremberg. 

xix.  Kal.  Septemb. 

Mallard. 

1538 

Paris    ... 

Y.  Bonhomme,  widow 

8° 

Nationale,  Paris. 

oct.  id.  Feb. 

of  T.  Kerver. 

1539 

Paris    .  .  . 

T.  Kerver  and  J.  Petit 

4° 

British  Museum. 

1539 

Paris    .  .  . 

Y.  Bonhomme,  widow 

16° 

Casanatense,  Rome. 

Nov.  12. 

of  T.  Kerver. 

1539 

Lyons  ... 

Barbous         

8° 

Bollandists. 

1539 

Paris    ... 

J.  Petit,  Gal.  du  Pre*, 

4° 

Royal  Public  Library,  Dresden. 

xvi.  Cal.  Novemb. 

Yol.       Bonhomme, 

and  Ol.  Mallard. 

°I539 

Paris    ... 

Olivier  Mallard 

12° 

Beuron      (Suitbert      Baumer, 

xvi.  Cal.  Novemb. 

(thus) 

Geschichte  des  Breviers  ,  Frei- 

burg im   Breisgau,   1895,  P- 

393,  note). 

1540 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus  

8" 

Ambrosiana,  Milan. 

°iS4o 

— 

— 

4° 

Biographie     universelle     (Mi- 

chaud)  s.v.  Quignonez. 

1540 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus  

16° 

Ste.  Genevieve,  Paris. 

1540 

Venice... 

Heirs  of  L.  A.  lunta 

8° 

Law  Society,  London. 

mense  Maio. 

IS4I 

Paris    .  .  . 

Th.  Kerver  

8° 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

1541 

Lyons  ... 

lo.  Barbous  ... 

8° 

University,  Bologna. 

1541 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus... 

8° 

Palatina,  Parma. 
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Date. 

Place. 

Stationers. 

Size. 

Library,  or  owner,  or  source 
of  information. 

1541 

Venice... 

Heirs  of  L.  A.  lunta 

16° 

British  Museum. 

mense  Mart. 

I54i 

Paris    ... 

Yolande   Bonhomme, 

1  6° 

B.  royale,  Brussels. 

widow  of  Th.  Kerver. 

1542? 

Paris    .  .  . 

Francisc.  Maguet    ... 

— 

Gavanti,  loc.  fit. 

1542 

Lyons  ... 

lo.  Barbous  ... 

8° 

Mazarine,  Paris. 

1542 
1542 

Antwerp 

Mich.  Hillenius 

8° 

8» 

Archiginnasio,  Bologna. 
Arsenal,  Paris. 

1542 

Paris    .  .  . 

lo.    Foucher,    Franc. 

4° 

University,  Bologna. 

Regnault    and    Ol. 

Mallard. 

.  1542 

Paris    ... 

Poncet  le  preux  and 

xvi.  calendas 

Oliv.  Mallard. 

novembris 

1542 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus... 

8° 

Ludwig  Rosenthal. 

°I542 

Paris    ... 

Ambros.  Girault 

4° 

F.     A.     Zaccaria,    Bibliotheca 

RitualtSy   Rome,  1776,  vol. 

i.  p.  113. 

1543 

Lyons  ... 

lo.  Barbous  ... 

8° 

Fabbroniana,  Pistoia. 

1543 

Lyons  ... 

Bait.    Arnoullet    and 

1  6° 

University,  Munich. 

heirs  of  lo.  Barbous. 

°I543 

Venice  .  .  . 

Heirs  of  Junta 

— 

Arevalus,  op.  «/.,  p.  391. 

1543? 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus.      (Title 

8° 

Bib.       des       Erzbischoflichen 

wanting,  index  fes- 

Priester  Seminars,  Koln. 

torum  begins  1543). 

1543-44 

Lyons  ... 

Baltazard      Arnoullet 

4° 

British  Museum. 

and  lo.  Barbous. 

1544 

Lyons  ... 

lo.  Barbous  ... 

8° 

Nazionale,  Florence. 

1544 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus... 

16° 

Dr.  J.  Wickham  Legg. 

1544 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus  

8° 

University,  Bologna. 

1544? 

Lyons  ... 

Hector  Penet.     (Title 

1  6° 

Dr.  J.  Wickham  Legg. 

wanting,        (Index 

festorum  begins  at 

1544). 

1545 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus  

16° 

Archiginnasio,  Bologna. 

I54S 

Paris    .  .  . 

Y.  Bonhomme,  widow 

16° 

Ste.  Gene'vieve,  Pans. 

7  July. 

of  Th.  Kerver. 

1546 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus  

4° 

Bodley's  Library,  Oxford. 

1546 

Paris    .  .  . 

Gul.  Marbin  (thus]... 

1  6° 

Ste.  Gene'vieve,  Paris. 

1546 

Venice... 

Petr.  Liechtenstein  .  .  . 

8° 

Vatican,  Rome  (two  copies). 

1546 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus... 

8° 

Messrs.  Bull  and  Auvache. 

°i546 

Lyons  ? 

Th.  Paganus  

1  8° 

Mr.  C.  J.  Stewart's  catalogue. 

(thus) 

Y    2 
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Date. 

Place. 

Stationers. 

Size. 

Library,  or  owner,  or  source 
of  information. 

1546 

Lyons  ... 

I.  and  Fr.  Frellonius 

8° 

Arsenal,  Paris.     . 

and  D.  de  Harsy. 

1546 

Paris    ... 

Y.  Bonhomme,  widow 

8° 

Rev.  H.  A.  Wilson. 

4°  Idus  lunii. 

of  Th.  Kerver. 

1546 

Louvain 

Henry  Fryten 

16° 

Ludwig  Rosenthal. 

1547 

Venice... 

Gryphius 

8° 

Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  B.   Beresford 

Hope. 

1547 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus... 

8" 

Ste.  Genevieve,  Paris. 

1547 

Lyons  ... 

Ant.      Vincent      and 

8° 

University,  Copenhagen. 

Dionysiusde  Harsy. 

1547 

Paris    .  .  . 

Th.  Paganus  

16° 

Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

1547 

Venice... 

Heirs  of  L.  A.  lunta 

4° 

Sion  College,  London. 

mense  Martio. 

1548 

Paris    .  .  . 

Gul.   Merlin  and   lo- 

8° 

Chapter  Library,  Canterbury. 

Amazeur. 

1548 

Lyons  ... 

A.  Vincent  and  D.  de 

8" 

Mazarine,  Paris. 

Harsy. 

1548 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus  

8° 

Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

1548 

Paris    .  .  . 

Audoen  Harvus  (Pars 

1  6° 

Mr.  A.  G.  Reid,  Auchterarder. 

Hyemalis). 

1548 

Paris    .  .  . 

Y.  Bonhomme,  widow 

16° 

Royal  Library,  Munich. 

xv.  Cal.  Augusti. 

of  Th.  Kerver. 

1549 

Lyons  ... 

Peter  Fradin  

16° 

Dr.  J.  Wickham  Legg. 

1549  v.  idus  lunii. 

Paris    ... 

Gul.   Merlin  and  lo. 

16° 

Rev.  Dr.  Fowler,  Durham. 

Amaxeur  (thus)    ... 

1549 

Lyons  ... 

Peter  Fradin  

1  6° 

Chapter  Library,  Valencia. 

1550 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus  

1  6° 

University,  Edinburgh. 

1551 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus  ? 

8° 

Archbishop's  Library,  Lambeth. 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus... 

16° 

British  Museum. 

1551 

Lyons  ... 

Jacob  de  Millis 

1  6° 

National,  Madrid. 

1551 

Paris    .  .  . 

Guillelm.(M«j)  Merlin 

16° 

Victor  Emmanuel,  Rome. 

xii  (thus} 

and  Jo.  Amazeur. 

idus  Novembris 

1552 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus  

8° 

Casanatense,  Rome. 

1553 

Lyons  ... 

Petrus  Fradin 

16° 

Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

°IS53 

Lyons  ... 

Barthol.  Fraenus 

12° 

Arevalus,  op.  cit.t  p.  391. 

1554 

Paris    ... 

Gul.  Merlin  ... 

8° 

Anatole  Ales,  Description  dts 

livres  de  liturgie,  etc.    Paris, 

1878,  p.  267. 

1554 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus  

16° 

Corsiniana,  Rome. 

1554 

Paris    ... 

Gul.   Merlin  and  lo. 

16° 

Bib.  Mazarine,  Paris. 

idibus  April. 

Amazeur. 

1555 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus  

8° 

British  Museum. 
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Date. 

Place. 

Stationers. 

Size. 

Library,  or  owner,  or  source 

of  information. 

1556 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus  

8° 

Franzoniana,  Genoa. 

Aug.  14. 

1556 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus... 

4° 

Bodley's  Library,  Oxford. 

Aug.  14. 

1556 

Lyons  ... 

Heirs   of  Jac.   Junta 

4° 

Angelica,  Rome. 

Aug.  14. 

and  Th.  Paganus. 

1556 

Venice  .  .  . 

Liechtenstein 

8° 

Classense,  Ravenna. 

°i557 

— 

— 

1  6° 

B.  Gavanti,  loc.  cit. 

1557 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus  

8° 

B.  communale,  Amiens. 

°i557 

Lyons  ... 

Heirs  of  Bl.  Guido  ... 

fo. 

Arevalus,  op.  cit.y  p.  391. 

1557-58 

Antwerp 

Chr.  Plantin... 

1  6° 

British  Museum. 

1557-58 

Lyons  ... 

Auricius     Roy      and 

1  6° 

Marucelliana,  Florence. 

Ludovicus  Pesnot. 

Ci558 

Paris    .  .  . 

— 

8° 

Biographic     universelle     (Mi- 

chaud)  s.v.  Quignonez. 

1559 

Lyons  ... 

lo.  Fradin     

8° 

Bodley's  Library,  Oxford. 

°I559 

Lyons  ... 

Caspar  a   Portonariis 

8° 

Ales,  op.  cit.y  p.  268. 

1560 

Lyons  ... 

Th.      Paganus      and 

16° 

Dr.  J.  Wickham  Legg. 

Philibert    Rolletius 

(pars  hyemalis). 

1560-61 

Antwerp 

Chr.  Plantin... 

16° 

British  Museum. 

xx.  Nov. 

1561 

Lyons  ... 

Th.  Paganus  

80 

British  Museum. 

1562 

Lyons  ... 

Caspar  a    Portonariis 

1  6° 

British  Museum. 

1562-63 

Venice... 

Heirs  of  L.  A.  lunta 

8° 

Vallicellana,  Rome. 

1563 

Antwerp 

lo.    Stelsius   and  lo. 

1  6° 

British  Museum. 

Latius. 

1563 

Venice  .  .  . 

Heirs  of  L.  A.  Junta 

8° 

Vatican,  Rome. 

1564 

Antwerp 

Widow  and   heirs  of 

1  6° 

Dr.  J.  Wickham  Legg. 

lo.  Stelsius. 

°I564 

Paris    .  .  . 

Gul.  Merlin  &  Joannes 

32° 

Bishop  Whittingham's  Library, 

Albus.   (ParsAesti- 

Baltimore,  U.S.A. 

valis.  ) 

1564-66 

Pesaro  .  .  . 

Heirs  of  Barth.  Cesa- 

4° 

British  Museum. 

nus     and     Jerome 

Concord  ia. 

1565-66 

Lyons  .. 

loannes   de  Hispania 

1  6° 

Royal  Library,  Berlin. 

1566 

Antwerp 

Widow  and   heirs   of 

8° 

John  Rylands  Library. 

Jo.  Stelsius  and  Jo. 

Latius. 

1566 

Paris    .  .  . 

Jac.  Kerver  ... 

8° 

Corsiniana,  Rome. 

1566 

Paris    ... 

G.  Merlin,  lac.  Ker- 

8° 

Mazarine,  Paris. 

pridie  idus  lunii. 

ver,  and  Jo.  Albus. 
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Date. 

Place. 

Stationers. 

Size. 

Library,  or  owner,  or  source 
of  information. 

1542 

Venice... 

Heirs  of  L.  A.  lunta 

1  6° 

Dr.  J.  Wickham  Legg. 

1550? 

Venice... 

P.  Bosellus   

1  6° 

Vatican. 

1552 

Antwerp 

lo.    Stelsius   and   lo. 

1  6° 

Royal  Library,  Munich. 

Latius. 

1564 

Antwerp 

lo.  Stelsius  

16° 

University,  Munich. 
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The  rotographs  from  which  the  following  transcript  is  taken  were 
given  me  by  my  friend  Monsignor  Giovanni  Mercati,  who  is  ever  on 
the  alert  to  warn  me  of  whatever  he  may  find  that  can  help  my  studies. 
To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bannister  I  am  much  indebted  for  the  trouble  that  he 
has  taken  to  read  the  proof  of  the  Agreement  with  the  original  in  the 
Vatican,  and  in  many  other  ways  he  has  for  this  paper  shown  me  more 
kindness  than  I  deserve.  Also  to  Monsignor  Carusi  for  assistance  in 
these  matters ;  and  further  to  Mr.  T.  Gambier  Parry  for  the  help  which 
he  is  ever  ready  so  freely  to  bestow  upon  me  both  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  outside  it. 
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TEXT    OF    THE    AGREEMENT. 
[MS.  Vat.  Lat.  11173.] 

[f.  70]  Ratificatio  Compromissi  Infrascripti  sub  die  xa  novembris 

present!  In  Libro  3°  oblationum. 

IN  christi  nomine  amen.  anno  natiuitatis  eiusdem  milesimo  quin- 
gentesimo  trigesimo  Sexto  Indictione  nona  die  Mercurij  vigesima  sextot 
mensis  lulij  personaliter  constituti  coram  testibus  me  notario  Infrascriptis 
spectabilis  et  egregius  vir  Lucas  Anthonius  luncta  quondam  spectabilis 
et  egregij  viri  domini  luncte  blasij  ciuis  et  mercator  florentinus.  et  In 
presentiarum  moram  trahens  Venetijs  Agens  per  se  et  dominos  Thomam 
et  lohannem  Mariam  lunctae  fratres  et  filios  suos  pro  quibus  de  rato 
promisit  In  suis  proprijs  bonis  et  quod  ad  omne  beneplacitum  Infrascripti 
domini  Anthonij  Blado  vt  Infra  agentis  laudabunt  et  Ratificabunt  presens 

10  Instrumentum  cum  contentis  In  eo  ex  vna  et  circumspectus  vir  dominus 
Anthonius  Blado1  de  Asula  films  quondam  domini  Gerardi  librarius  et 
Rome2  deguens  agens  suo  et  dominorum  benedicti  luncta.  et  Anthonij 
Salamancha.  etiam  librariorum  et  Rome  habitantium  Pro  quibus  et  Ipse 
dominus  Anthonius  Blado  de  rato  promisit  in  suis  proprijs  bonis  et  quod 
laudabunt  et  Ratificabunt  presens  Instrumentum  cum  Contentis  In  eo 
ad  omne  Ipsius  d.  Luce  Antonij3  luncta  vt  supra  agentis  beneplacitum 
partibus  ex  altera  Sponte  vnanimes  et  Concordes  dictis  nominibus  pre- 
sentauerunt  mihi  dicto  notario  quandam  apodisiam  Rogantes  vt  Ipsam 
In  protocollis  meis  registrare  deberem  et  exinde  publicum  conficere  Instru- 

20  mentum  toties  In  publicam  formam  redigendum  quoties  fuero  requisitus 
Quam  Apodisiam  ipsis  partibus  de  verbo  ad  verbum  clare  et  Intelligibili 
voce  legi  et  promiserunt  omnia  et  singula  In  Ipsa  apodisia  contenta 

(1)  after  Blado  is  vt  Infra  agentis,  struck  out. 

(2)  ajter  Rome  is  agens,  struck  out. 

(3)  Laurentij  struck  out',  and  Luce  Antonij  written  in  the  margin. 
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habere  et  tenere  firma  rata  et  grata  attendere  et  obseruare  sub  obligatione 
omnium  et  singulorum  suorum  bonorum  presentium  et  futurorum.  Cuius 
quidem  apodisie  tenor  sequitur  et  est  talis  videlicet 

Per  II  presente  scripto  se  dechiara  come  Anthonio  Blado  libraro   In 

Roma  facendo  In  nome  suo  et  In  nome  di  Anthonio  Salamancha 

et  di  Benedicto  giunti  librari  In  Roma  per  li  quali  promete  de  Rato 

tuti  tre  per  vna  parte  et  Luca  Anthonio  giunti  et  fiolli  librarij  In 

Venetia  per  laltra  parte  /  Sono  conuenuti  che  essendosse  al  presente     30  [f.  70*.] 

In  Roma  reformato  II  nouo  breuiario  la  secunda  volta  del  cardinale 

Sto  Cruce  di  consensa  del  pontifice  et  hauendo  I  ditti  compagni 

di  roma  comprata  quela  copia  da  li   dotori  che  lano  ordinata  et 

reformata  per  farlo  stampar  et  dar  In  luce  et  volendo  che  In  essa 

copia  habino  a  participar  li  ditti  Luca  Anthonio  e  fiolli  Intendeno 

che  fra  loro  se  habino  a  oseruar  li  patti  Infrascripti  e  prima  che 

In  tutti  le  spese  occorse  In  Roma  circa  la  ditta  copia  et  salario  de 

quelli  che  lhano  ordinata  ac   etiam   le   spese  In  expedir  il  breue 

ottenuto  dal  papa  per  anni1  Quatro.  se  Intenda  participare  et  douersi 

pagare   da   chaduna   parte    la   mitta    cio    li    ditti   Anthonio   Blado     40 

Anthonio  Salamanca  Benedetto  giunti  tuti  tre  per  la  mitta  et   II 

ditto  Luca  Anthonio   e   fiolli  per  laltra  mitta.  Item  che  II  breue 

ottenuto  de  la  Sanctita  del  papa  per  anni  quatro  In  questa  materia 

sotto  li  nomi  di  Luca  Anthonio  giunti  e  fiolli  Anthonio  Salamanca 

Anthonio  Blado  Benedicto  giunti  come  In  quello  sara :   dechiarito 

se  Intenda  le  Ragioni  de  tal  breue  aspetarsi  la  vnita  alii  detti  Luca 

Anthonio  et  fiolli  et  laltra  mitta  alii  ditti  Anthonio  Blado.  Anthonio 

Salamanca    Benedetto    giunti    tamen    che    Ciaschuno    Insieme    et 

Insolidis  habia  auctorita  plenaria  a  defender  le  Ragioni  di  detto 

breue   In  qualunche  terra  .  et  loco  .  doue  bisognassi.  Item  non  posse     50 

alcuno  di  ditte  parti  sotto  Alcuna  forma  ouer  colore  Renunciar  le 

Ragion  sue  proprie  di  ditto  breue  ad  alcuna  altra  persona.     Saluo  ad 

(i)  after  anni  is  tre  stj-uck  out. 
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vno  de  li  prenominati  participant!  con  quale  sara  dacordo  et  contra- 
facendo  non  voglia  tal  Renimcia  et  casche  ala  pena  de  le  Censure 
nel  breue  contenute  et  di  scudi  mille  doro  da  esser  applicati.  la 
mitta  alia  camera  apostolica  et  laltra  mitta  a  la  parte  oseruante 
Item  che  non  se  posse  dar  licentia  ad  alchuno  che  stampi  ditto 
breuiario  nouo  senza  lo  expresso  cosenso  di  chadauno  de  li  parti- 
cipanti  vt  supra  et  facendosi  altramente  tal  licentia  non  voglia  per 

60  la  qual  licentia  se  alchuna  vtilita  se  aquistara  in  darla  se  Intenda 

douersi  diuider  tal  vtilita  la  mitta  al  ditto  Luca  Anthonio  e  fiolli  et 
laltra  mitta  alii  ditti  Anthonio  Blado.  Anthonio  Salamanca.  Benedetto 
giunti  Salua  sempre  et  exceptuando  la  licentia  che  se  dara  al  ditto 
Luca  Anthonio  come  qui  di  sotto.  Sara  dechiarito  Item  sono 
[f.  71  r.~\  dacordo  chel  ditto  breuiario  nouo  se  habia  /  a  stampare  in  Venetia 

in  casa  dil  ditto  Luca  Anthonio1  in  la  littera  et  forma  del  breuiario 
de  la  t%4  .  Stampandone  numero  2000  .  a  tucte  spesi  di  cartha  :  et 
stampatura  de  ditto  Lucanthonio1  II  qual  Luc  Anthonio  Sia  obligate 
darne  ali  predicti  Compagni  di  Roma  numero  mille  per  Condur 

70  quelli   in  Roma,      hauendo   in   pagamento   per   la   Stampadura   et 

cartha  dessi  a  roson  (thus)  de  scudi  quatordeci  doro  In  oro  la  balla 
posti  qui  in  Venetia  reuisti  et  registrati  et  tuto  II  Restante  de  ditti 
breuiarij  sia  liberamente  de  ditto  Luca  Anthonio  possendo  dj  quelli 
disponer  a  suo  beneplacito  Come  de  cosa  sua  propria  et  non  obligata 
a  vinculo  di  compagnia  circa  al  venderli  con  li  ditti  Anthonio  Blado. 
Anthonio  Salamanca.  Benedetto  giunti  Item  se  alii  ditti  compagni 
di  Roma  tornera  bene  dapoi  stampati  li  doamilia  breuiarij  anteditti 
fame  etiam  stampare  altri  doamilia  Sia  tenuto  II  ditto  Luca  Anthonio 
farli  stampare  per  il  medesimo  precio  de  Scudi  quatordeci  doro  la 

go  balla.  essendo  nella  nella  medesima  forma  de  Lettera2   come  de 

Supra  se  dice  et  con  le  medesme  conditione  che  de  supra  stando 

(i-l)  These  words  are  added  in  the  margin^  a  caret  following  immediately  Luca 
Anthonio. 

(2)    These  words  are  added  in  the  margin^  a  caret  appearing  after  Lettera. 
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dechiarite  :  et  In  caso  che  oltra  le  dicti  doi  volte  accadesse  stamparsi 
piu  dicto  breuiario  per  conto  de  li  participant!  et  non  Tornasse  bene 
il  dicto  Lucanthonio.  Si  per  causa  del  pretio  come  per  qualche  altra1 
sua  Incommodita  farli  stampare.  In  casa  Sua  di  Venetia  se  habino 
talli  breuiarij  a  far  stampare  de  altri  stampadori  de  Venetia  cum 
quello  auantagio  o  desauentagio  che  accadera  aspese  et  per  Conto 
de  tutti  li  ditti  participant!  di  Roma  et  di  Venetia  et  che  ditto 
Lucanthonio  habia  a  tener  cura  dessi  Circa  al  stamparli  per  beneficio 
di  tuti  li  participanti  Item  Sono  dacordo  che  li  ditti  compagni  di  90 
Roma  co[m]e  Anthonio  Blado  Anthonio  Salamanca  Benedetto 
giunti  cedeno  et  Rinuntiano  Le  Ragion  loro  alii  ditti  Luca  Anthonio 
e  fiolli  che  hano  per  virtu  del  breue  apostolico  in  stampar  et  vender 
li  ditti  breuiarij  con  altre  concessione  come  In  quello  se  contiene 
per  li  Regni  di  Spagna.  Ita  che  non  possi  alcuno  altro  sotto  la 
pena  et  censure  In  ditto  breue  contenute  quelli  stampar  o  far 
stampar  vender  o  far  vender  nelli  ditti  Regni  di  Spagna  Saluo  II 
ditto  Lucanthonio  e  fiolli  o  loro  agenti  la  qual  Rinuntia  et  cessione 
fano  per  cha  arincontro  II  ditto  Luca  Anthonio  per  Ricompenso 
Promette  et  se  obliga  a  pagare  a  esse  compagni  di  Roma  ad  ogni  100 
loro  beneplacito  dapoi  finito  di  stampare  ditto  breuiario  scudi 
settanta  cinque  in  tanti  de  soi  libri  li  quali  scudi  settanta  Cinque 
siano  diuisi  fra  li  ditti  Anthonio  Blado.  Anthonio  Salamanca, 
Benedetto  giunti  a  Ciaschuno  scudi  vinticinque  le  quali  Conuen- 
tioni  se  Intendino  durare  anni  quatro  Secundo  dura  II  breue 
apostolico  e  se  oltra  ditti  quatro  Anni  /  se2  potra  prorogare  tal  breue  [f.  71 
apostolico  se  Intenda  etiam  conforme  a  ditta  prorogatione  durar 
le  medesime  conuentione  Con  questa  tamen3  dechiaratione  che  se 
In  alcun  tempo  II  ditto  breue  apostolico  non  fusse  osseruato  da 
altri  stampatori  o  venditori  de  libri  In  le  terre  de  la  Chiesa  et  nel  no 

(1)  These  words  are  added  in  the  margin^  a  caret  appearing  after  Lettera. 

(2)  secundo  dura  II  breue  struck  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  page. 

(3)  tamen  written  over  tante  struck  out. 
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120 


130 


140 


dominio  de  Venetian!  se  Intenda.  In  tal  caso  ciscuno  de  li  detti 
participant!  restar  libero  di  se  et  non  esser  sottoposto  .  alle  presente 
conuentioni  Salua  sempre  Remanente  la  conuention.  et  Renuncia  di 
Spagna  anteditta. 

Actum  Venetijs  domi  habitationis  supradicti  d.  Luce  Anthonij  luncta  site 
In  Confinio  Sancti  luliani  presentibus  Ser  Francisco  de  Longis  quondam 
S.  Andree.  de  Venetijs  et  ser  Petro  Gallosio  quondam  S.  lacobi  de  Taruisio 
librarijs  Venetijs  fidem  facientibus  mihi  notario  de  persona  et  nomine 
supradicti  domini  Anthonij  Blado  testibus  ad  premissa  vocatis  et  rogatis. 

Ego  Angelus  de  Canali  quondam  d.  Francisci  publicus  Imperiali  et 
Venetiarum  auctoritatibus  notarius  premissa  Rogatus  scripsi  et  Signaui 
Signo  mei  tabellionatus  apposite  consueto  cum  verbo  dicentis  sui.  In  'fine 
presentis  Instrument!  posito  et  per  errorem  poni  omisso  in  quadragesima 
linea  descendente. 

Supradictis  Millesimo  Indictione  et  loco  die  vero  martis  primo  mensis 
Augusti  personaliter  constituti  coram  testibus  et  me  notario  Infrascriptus  (thus) 
Supradicti  domini  Thomas  et  lohannes  Maria  luncta  habentes  notitiam 
de  contends  In  supradicto  Instrumento  per  Ipsos  per  antea  vt  asseruerunt 
pluries  lecto  sponte  vigore  presentis  publici  documenti  et  de  licentia  ad 
habundantiorem  cautelam  suprascripti  domini  Luce  Anthonij  eorum  patris 
presentis  et  Infrascripta  ascentientis  Laudauerint  et  Ratincauerint  supra- 
dictum  Instrumentum  cum  contends  In  eo  tamquam  bene  et  ad  eorum 
vota  Rogauerunt  et  promiserunt  omnia  et  singula  In  eo  contenta  attendere 
et  obseruare  sub  obligatione  omnium  et  singulorum  suorum  bonorum 
presendum  et  futurorum.  Presentibus  venerandis  dominis  fratre  lordano 
de  Brixia  et  fratre  lohanne  foresto  de  Bergomo  ordinis  predicatorum 
Sancti  dominici  de  obseruantia  testibus  ad  premissa  vocatis  et  rogatis. 

Ego  Idem  Angelus  de  Canali  quondam  d.  Francisci  publicus  Imperiali 
et  Venetiarum  auctoritate  notarius  premissa  rogatus  Scripsi  et  Signaui 
Signo  mei  tabelionatus  aposito  et  consueto. 
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by  Cosmo  Gordon,  8,  145-170. 
Administrative  documents  defined,  274. 
Aggregator  of  Jacques  Dondi  printed  by 

"R"  printer,  6. 
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American  paper,  211. 
Anatomy,  early  book  on,  7. 
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305,  308-310. 
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works,  163. 
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Chatterton,  220-1,  231. 
Bastard    Secretary    hand    sums    up    the 

essential   features  of  all  Administrative 

hands,  282-3,  286. 
Beaumont     and     Fletcher,     allusions    to 

Palmerin  romances,  131-2. 
Bestiaries,  illustrations  from,  influence  on 

Mandeville 's  Travels ,  196. 


Bibliographical  Society,  aims  of,  24-26  ; 
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Cardan,  Jerome,  his  Practica  Arithmetice 
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Gary,  John,  his  Itineraries,  32,  33,  54  ff. 
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Chatterton,  Thomas,  paper  by  Sir  Ernest 
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Copinger,    Walter,    chief  founder   of   the 

Bibliographical  Society,  9  ;    his  Supple- 
ment to  Hain's  Repertorium,  10-11. 
Copyright  in  time  of  Erasmus,  318-21. 
Cotrugli,     Benedetto,     his     book     Delia 

mercatura    et    del    mercante    perfetto, 

perhaps   the  earliest  known  theoretical 

work  on  accounting,  159. 
Court   Hands,    described,    279-82 ;     their 

popularity,  287-8. 

Courtney,  W.  P.,  commemorated,  2. 
Crawford,  Earl  of,  commemorated,  2,  22. 

Dacre,  Lord,  and  the  Rowley  manuscripts, 

223-4. 
Decorations  case,  evidence  of  watermarks 

in,  216. 


Delicado,    Francisco,    on    authorship    of 

Primaleon,   107. 
Delisle,   Leopold,  his    encouragement    of 

other  workers,  22. 
Denidel,    Antoine,   prints    Erasmus'    first 

volume,  302. 

De  Vinne,  Theodore,  commemorated,  98. 
Distances,  tables  of,  their  connection  with 

road-books,  33. 
Dodsley,  J.,  connection  with  Chatterton, 

231-3- 

Don  Quixote  mentioned  by  English  seven- 
teenth century  writers,  129. 

Double-entry  book-keeping  discussed,  145. 

Drayton,  Michael,  his  mention  of  "Lazarus 
Pyott,"  135-6. 

Duff.  E.  Gordon,  his  Bibliography  of  English 
Fifteenth  Century  Books,  3,  20-21  ;  his 
Century  of  the  English  Book-trade,  19. 

Dutch  translations  of  Palmerin  romances, 
133- 

Edwards,  Richard,  compiler  of  the  Para- 
dyse  of  Daynty  Devises  mentioned  in 
Hollyband's  French  Schoolmaster,  271-2. 

Elegantiae  maiores  of  Wimpheling,  79. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  praised  in  Hollyband's 
French  Schoolmaster,  271  ;  portrait- 
initial  of,  291  and  note. 

Elizabethan  school-books  a  source  of  in- 
formation on  social  life,  253. 

Ellenbogen,  Erhardt  von,  his  Buchhalten 
auff  Preussiche  miintze  described,  161-  2. 

Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  an  edition 
of  its  catalogue  of  early  English  books  to 
be  published  by  the  Society,  198. 

Emmeus,  John  Faber,  printed  some  small 
books  for  Erasmus,  315. 

English  Current  Writing  and  Early  Print- 
ing, paper  by  Hilary  Jenkinson,  200, 
273-95  ;  English  versions  and  transla- 
tions of  the  Palmerin  Romances,  124-8; 
works  on  book-keeping,  167-8  ;  English 
works  published  by  the  Bibliographical 
Society,  18-21. 

Epitome  rerum  Germanicarum  of  Wimphe- 
ling, 91-3. 

Erasmus*  Relations  with  his  Printers, 
paper  by  P.  S.  Allen,  200,  297-321. 

Estienne,  Charles,  first  publisher  of  French 
road-books,  34. 

European  road-books,  36,  47,  63  ff. 
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Faber,  R.  S.,  his  services  as  President,  22. 

False  dates  in  books,  257. 

Farrer,  Lucy  Eleanor,  her  monograph  on 
Claude  de  Sainliens,  or  Claudius  Holly- 
band,  254,  256. 

Ferrer,  Miguel,  reputed  author  of  Palmerin 
of  England^  115. 

Flach,  Martin,  mentioned  by  Wimpheling, 

95- 
Fletcher,  W.  Y.,  commemorated,  2. 

Flortir,  an  Italian  version  of  Platir, 
108-9. 

Fogo,  J.  Row,  on  book-keeping,  146,  160. 

Fordham,  Sir  H.  G.,  paper  on  Early 
road-books  and  itineraries,  1 ,  29-68. 

Fortescue,  G.  K.,  his  services  to  the 
Society,  22. 

French  road-books,  32,  34-6,  39  ff. 

French  Schoolmaster  and  French  Littelton 
of  Claudius  Hollyband  described, 
255-72  ;  bibliographical  problem  dis- 
cussed, 256-65. 

French  translations  and  works  on  book- 
keeping, 1 68  ;  versions  of  Palmerin 
romances,  109,  115,  122-4. 

Froben,  Johann,  work  of  his  firm  for 
Erasmus,  307,  310-21. 

Fry,  Dr.  Joseph,  his  MS.  book  on 
Chatterton's  Rowley  poems,  222. 

Gaguin,  Robert,  his  Chroniques  de  France 
contains  Erasmus'  first  printed  piece,  302. 

Gammersfelder,  Sebastian,  his  work  on 
book-keeping  described,  162-3. 

Garnett,  Richard,  his  unique  contributions 
to  the  Society's  discussions,  22. 

Gascoigne,  George,  date  of  his  first  pub- 
lished verses,  261. 

Gasquet,  Cardinal,  made  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Bibliographical  Society, 

I.?7- 
Geijsbeek,  J.  B.,  his  Ancient  dottble  entry 

book-keeping  quoted,  147  note,  151. 
Geiler  von  Kaiserberg,  Johann,  friendship 

with  Wimpheling,  69,  81. 
German    road-books,    English    translation 

of,  36  ;  works  on  book-keeping,  159-66. 
Germania  of  Wimpheling  described,  88-91. 
Germany  and  the  Palmerin  romances, 

.133-4. 
Ginsburg,  Dr.  Christian,  commemorated, 

198. 


Giunta  Press  and  the  Quignon  Breviary, 
328-30. 

Goessens,  Passchier,  his  work  on  book- 
keeping described,  163-4. 

Gordon,  Cosmo,  paper  on  Early  bocks  on 
accountancy,  8,  145-70. 

Gottlieb,  Johann,  his  Teutsch  verstendig 
Buchhalten  .  .  .  described,  161. 

Gourmont,  Gilles,  printed  the  Aforia  for 
Erasmus,  308. 

Graves,    R.    E.,    services    as    Treasurer, 

13- 

Greek  first  printed  in  England  by  R. 
Wolfe,  172. 

Greg,  W.  W.,  importance  of  his  List  of 
Plays  in  the  development  of  the  work 
of  the  Society,  18  ;  his  paper  on  the 
objects  of  bibliography,  24. 

Gutenberg,  Johann,  mentioned  in  Wim- 
pheling s  works,  94. 

Plain's  Repertorium,  Dr.  Copinger's  supple- 
ment to,  IO-H. 

Ham&ius,  Dr.  Paul,  summary  of  his  paper 
on  The  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
193-6. 

Hampshire,  road-book  of,  67. 

Han,  Ulrich,  mentioned  by  Wimpheling 
as  a  German  printer,  95. 

Handwriting,  development  of,  explained, 
277-9. 

Heidelberg,  Lord  Zouche  and  Hollyband 
matriculated  at,  256. 

Hillen,  Michael,  prints  for  Erasmus,  313. 

Holbein,  Hans,  book  work  by,  used  by 
R.  Wolfe,  173  and  note. 

Holinshed,  Raphael,  his  Chronicle  gives 
descriptions  of  roads,  38-9  ;  made  use 
of  Wolfe's  Chronicle,  172. 

Hollyband,  Claudius,  paper  by  A.  W. 
Pollard  on  his  French  Schoolmaster  and 
French  Littelton,  200,  253  272  ;  biblio- 
graphical problem  connected  with  his 
books,  256-65. 

Homer,  works  of,  compared  with  Palmerin 
romances,  97,  113. 

Hurtado,  Luis,  reputed  author  of  Palmtnn 
of  England,  115-6' 

Huth,  Alfred  Henry,  first  Hon.  Treasurer 
to  the  Bibliographical  Society,  13. 

Hymnological  reform  advocated  by  Wim- 
pheling, 79. 
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Initial    letters    used    by  Reynold  Wolfe, 

173-4  ;   illustrations  of,  177-90  ;  table 

of,  191-2. 

Ireland,  road-books  of,  41  ff. 
Irish     fifteenth     century     translation     of 

Mandeville^  s  Travels  ',  196. 
Isle  of  Wight,  road-book  of,  67. 
Italian    continuations    and    versions     of 

Palmerin    romances,     108-9,    119-22  ; 

paper-making,   209  ;    works   on  book- 

keeping, 147-53. 


Jean  le  Bel  of  Liege  and  Sir  John  Mande- 

ville,  194. 
Jenkins,  Rhys,  his  researches  in  English 

paper-making  mentioned,  211. 
Jenkinson,  Hilary,  paper  on  English  cur- 

rent writing  and  early  printing,   200, 

273-95- 
Jennings,  Dr.  Oscar,  commemorated,  198. 

Jews,  suppression  of,  advocated  by  Wim- 

pheling,  87-8. 
Jonson,   Ben,   his  mention    of   Palmerin 

romances,  128. 

Kaps,  explained,  160. 

Karabacek,  Joseph  von,  report  on  ancient 

paper,  207-8. 

Kent,  road-books  of,  51,  67. 
Khiel,  Dr.  K.  P.,  his  collection  of  books 

on  book-keeping,  146  and  note. 
Knepper,  Joseph,  his  biography  of  Wim- 

pheling,  95. 
Knight  of  the  burning  pestle  founded  on 

Palmerin  romances,  132. 
Koch,  possibly  the  name  of  Wimpheling, 

72. 
Kurth,  Prof.,  his  researches  on  Sir  John 

Mandeville,  194. 

Lapidaries  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 

by  Sir  John  Mandeville,  194-5. 
Latin,  or  Burgundian,  type  and  Text  Hand 

compared,  275-  6. 
Laud,  Archbishop,  his  Book  of  Common 

Prayer  contains  one  of  Wolfe's  initial 

letters,  171  note. 
Leeu,    Gerard,   possible  connection    with 

Erasmus,  300-1. 
Legg,  J.  Wickham,  his  paper  on  An  agree- 

ment for  bringing  out  the  second  Quig- 

non  breviary,  323-48. 


Leland,  John,  his  Itinerary,  45. 

Letters  of  Indulgence,  fragments  of,  found 
at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  215. 

Lettres  de  civiliti,  291. 

Lewisham,  Hollyband's  school  at,  255, 
270. 

Littelton's  Tenures,  their  popularity  sug- 
gests title  of  the  French  Littelton,  255. 

Littleton,  Alfred,  commemorated,  198. 

Louis  XIII,  his  Quignon  Breviary  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Mazarine,  326. 

Lou  vain,  resolution  on  the  destruction 
of  the  Library,  and  promise  of  help, 
198. 

MacAHster,  J.  Y.  W.,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Bibliographical  Society,  14, 
26-7. 

McKerrow,  R.  B.,  his  paper  on  Biblio- 
graphical evidence  mentioned,  212. 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  Meeting 
of  the  Society  at,  8. 

Mainz  Kalendar,  1457,  first  piece  of 
medical  printing  known,  5. 

Mandeville,  Sir  John,  The  Travels  of, 
summary  of  paper  on,  by  Dr.  Paul 
Hamelius,  192-6. 

Manzoni,  Domenico,  his  Quadtrno  doppio 
col  suo  giomale  described,  151-3  ;  calli- 
graphic woodcuts  in,  153. 

Maps  and  atlases,  their  connection  with 
road-books,  33. 

Martens,  Thierry,  his  work  for  Erasmus, 

303-5.  3H.  313.  321- 

Massinger,  Philip,  allusions  to  Palmerin 
romances,  131. 

Matthew  Paris,  his  Historia  Major  printed 
by  Wolfe,  174,  175. 

Mediaeval  medical  books,  6,  7. 

Medical  dictionaries,  early,  7. 

Melzi,  Gaetano,  his  Bibliografia  dei 
romanzi  e  poemi  cavallereschi  italiani 
quoted,  119  note. 

Mennher,  Valentin,  his  works  on  book- 
keeping, 164-6. 

Mentelin,  Johann,  mentioned  by  Wim- 
pheling, 95. 

Miller,  A.  W.  K.,  commemorated,  198. 

Mogg,  Edward,  his  edition  of  Paterson's 
Itinerary,  32,  50. 

Monastic  books  of  accounts,  their  ex- 
cellence, 159. 
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Monks  and  friars  criticised  by  Wimpheling, 
85-6. 

Moraes,  Francisco  de,  reputed  author  of 
Palmerin  of  England,  114-8. 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  commemorated,  2. 

Moulins,  Huguenots  at,  254,  256. 

Munday,  Anthony,  his  translation  of  the 
Palmerin  romances,  114,  124-7  J  an^ 
"Lazarus  Pyott,"  135-9. 

Murner,  Thomas,  controversy  with  Wim- 
pheling, 91. 

North-West  Passage  explorers  supplied 
with  Mandeville's  Travels ,  196. 

Ogilby,  John,  his  Britannia,  32  ;  various 
editions,  42  ff. 

Oldcastle,  Hugh,  his  work  on  book- 
keeping, 154-5. 

Osier,  Sir  W.,  paper  on  Printed  Medical 
Books  to  1480,  5-8. 

Oultremeuse,  Jean  d',  his  relation  with 
Sir  John  Mandeville  discussed,  194-5. 

Owen,  William,  road-books  of,  52  ff. 

Pacioli,  Lucas,  his  Summa  de  Arithmetica 
the  earliest  work  on  book-keeping,  147- 
151;  translations,  150;  works  inspired 
by,  151-6. 

Paganino  de  Paganini,  prints  first  book  on 
book-keeping,  147,  149. 

Palmerin  de  Oliva,  authorship  of,  105-8  ; 
continuations  and  translations  of,  108-9, 
119-127;  editions  of,  102;  its  imitation 
of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  105  ;  opinion  of 
W.  E.  Purser  on,  102  ;  second  part  of, 
102-4;  summary  of,  98-101;  table 
showing  translations,  140-3 ;  utilised  by 
Bredero  in  his  plays,  133 ;  woman  of 
Burgos  as  author  of,  106-7. 

Palmerin  of  England ',  authorship  of,  114- 
18;  bibliography  of,  117-18;  continua- 
tions and  translations  of,  118-127; 
English  translation  by  Munday,  114, 
124-7;  French  version  of,  1 1 5  ;  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  claims  considered, 
114,  116-18;  Southey's  work  on,  114; 
study  of  W.  E.  Purser  on,  102  note  ; 
summary  of,  110-13;  table  showing 
translations,  140-3. 

Palmerin  Romances,  paper  by  H.  Thomas, 
8,  7-144  ;  Cervantes'  opinion  of,  97-8, 


101,  108;  compared  with  Homer,  97, 
"3;  genealogy  of  characters,  144; 
Munday  s  English  translations  of,  114, 
I24~7>  135-9  ;  popularity  among  lower 
classes  in  England,  130;  Portuguese 
claims  for,  114;  stage  references  to, 
130-2 ;  table  showing  translations, 
140-3. 

Paper,  Some  Notes  on  tfie  History  of,  by 
P.  Henderson  Aitken,  196,  201-17  J 
American  paper,  211 ;  Cairo  paper,  207 ; 
Chinese  methods  of  making,  203-4; 
Italian  paper,  209  ;  Karabacek's  report 
on,  207-8 ;  Samarcand  as  a  paper- 
centre,  206  ;  sizes,  21 1  ;  varieties  and 
uses  of  watermarks,  212-17. 

Parker,  Archbishop,  a  patron  of  Wolfe, 
175- 

Paterson,  Daniel,  his  Itinerary,  32 ;  vari- 
ous editions,  49  ff. 

Peele,  James,  an  English  writer  on  book- 
keeping, 167-8. 

Penndorf,  Dr.,  his  history  of  book-keeping 
in  Germany  mentioned,  146,  161. 

Percy,  Bishop,  and  the  Rowley  manu- 
scripts, 223-5,  227-9,  235-6  ;  his  esti- 
mate of  Chatterton,  228  ;  documents 
from  his  collection,  230. 

Petri,  Nicolaus,  a  Dutch  writer  on  book- 
keeping, 166-7  J  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  W.  P.,  167. 

Philippi,  Johann,  of  Kreuznach,  his  print- 
ing for  Erasmus,  303,  305. 

Philosopher-king  the  ideal  of  Wimpheling, 

.74- 

Pietra,  Don  Angelo,  his  Indirizzo  degli 
Economi  the  best  work  on  accounting, 

.IS?- 
Pilgrim  Journeys,   their  connection  with 

road-books,  35. 
Piot,  Lazarus,  see  Pyott. 
Pius  V  abolished  the  use  of  the  Quignon 

Breviary,  326. 
Pius  X,  resemblance  of  his  new  Roman 

Psalter  to  the  Quignon  Breviary,  327. 
Plague,  early  books  on,  7. 
Plantin,  Christopher,  printer  of  Mennher's 

work  on  book-keeping,  165 ;  only  known 

copy  in  Plantin  Museum,  165  ;  supplied 

Wolfe  with  initials,  173. 
Platir,     a    continuation    of    Primatcon, 

108. 
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Pollard,  Alfred  W. ,  his  paper  on  Claudius 
Hollyband  and  the  French  Schoolmaster 
and  French  Littelton,  200,  253-72  ;  his 
paper  on  Our  Twenty-first  Birthday p,  I, 
9-27. 

Portuguese  and  Spanish  claims  to  Palmerin 
of 'England ',  116-18. 

Posts,  official  book  of,  issued  in  France, 

34- 
Primaleon,    second   part   of   Palmerin  de 

Oliva,  103-8  \  Tasso's  opinion  of,  104  ; 

editions  of,  104  ;   authorship  of,  105-8  ; 

Platir  a  continuation  of,   108  ;   French 

version  of,  109. 
Printed  Medical  Books  to  1480,  paper  by 

Sir  W.  Osier,  summary  of,  5-8. 
Printing,  effect  on  Administration,  289-95  ; 

exceptional   restraints   on,   in   England, 

26. 
Printing   mentioned   by  Wimpheling,  92, 

93-5- 

Proctor,  Robert,  his  work  for  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society,  14-15. 

Pru'ss,  Johann,  mentioned  by  Wimpheling, 

95- 
Purser,  W.  E.,  on  the  Palmerin  romances, 

102,  109. 
Pynson,    Richard,   printed    translation    of 

Plutarch  for  Erasmus,  310. 
"  Pyott  (or  Piot),   Lazarus,"   his  identity 

with  Anthony  Munday  refuted,  135-9. 

Quaritch,  Bernard,  commemorated,  2. 

Quignon  Breviary,  An  Agreement  for 
bringing  out  the  Second,  paper  by  J. 
Wickham  Legg,  323-48  ;  handlist  of 
editions,  1535-1566,  337-42  ;  opinions 
on  the  Breviary,  326-7  ;  printed  at 
Venice  by  Giunta,  329-30  ;  text  of 
agreement,  344-8  ;  title-pages  of  note- 
worthy editions,  330-36. 

"  R"  printer  and  Dondi's  Aggregator,  6. 

Railway  time-tables,  early,  resemble  road- 
books, 30-1. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  wine  licenses  granted 
to,  291. 

Record  e,  Robert,  his  Ground  of  arts, 
contains  initial  letters  used  by  R.  Wolfe, 
171. 

Records,  early  methods  of  keeping  them, 
201-2. 


Redgrave,  G.  R.,  publication  of  his  paper 

on    Erhard   Ratdolt  and  his  work  at 

Venice,  15  sq. 
Reed,  Talbot  Baines,  first  Hon.  Secretary 

to  the  Bibliographical  Society,  13. 
Riegger,  Joseph  von,  gives  list  of  Wim- 

pheling's    writings    in    his   Amoenitates 

litterariae  Friburgenses,  96. 
Riessinger,  or  Rusinger,  Sixtus,  mentioned 

by  Wimpheling  as  first  printer  at  Naples, 

95- 

Road-books  and  Itineraries  bibliographic  ally 
considered,  paper  by  Sir  H.  G.  Fordham, 
I,  29-68  ;  definition  of,  29-30  ;  period- 
ical publication  of,  32  ;  French,  32, 
34-6,  39  ff  ;  Irish,  41  ff  ;  Scottish, 
43  ff  ;  Welsh,  61  ff  ;  European,  36,  47, 
63  ff. 

Road-maps  described,  30. 

Rocha,  Antich,  Spanish  translator  of 
Mennher's  work  on  book-keeping,  166. 

Rogers,  Bruce,  printer  of  a  translation  of 
Bernard's  monograph  on  Tory,  173 
note. 

Romances  of  chivalry  banned,  118-19. 

Roseo  da  Fabriano,  Mambrino,  his  trans- 
lations and  versions  of  Palmerin 
romances,  119,  121,  140  note. 

Rowlands,  Richard,  his  Post  of  the  World 
translated  from  the  German,  36,  38. 

Rowley  manuscripts  traced  by  Sir  Ernest 
Clarke,  221-5  '>  transcripts,  245-51. 

Runes,  revival  of,  in  late  writing,  285. 

Rusch,  Adolf,  mentioned  by  Wimpheling, 
95- 

Sackville,  Thomas,  Baron  Buckhurst, 
patron  of  Hollyband,  date  of  his  peerage, 

257- 
Sainliens,  Claude  de,  anglicised  his  name 

as  Claudius  Hollyband,  254. 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  singing  at  (c.  1570), 

269. 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  Hollyband's  School 

at,  255,  265. 

St.  Paul's  Cross,  sermons  at,  268. 
Saliceto,    Gulielmus     de,    his     work     on 

surgery  printed  at  Venice,  7. 
Salva,  Vicente,  and  authorship  of  Palmerin 

of  England,  115. 

Samarcand  an  ancient  centre  of  paper- 
making,  206. 
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Sartorius,  his  work  on  book-keeping 
mentioned,  163. 

Sayle,  Charles,  paper  on  initial  letters  used 
by  Reynold  Wolfe,  8,  171-92. 

Schlettstadt,  birthplace  of  Wimpheling, 
69  ;  school  at,  73. 

Schmidt,  Charles,  his  account  of  Wim- 
pheling in  his  Histoire  litttraire  de 
V Alsace,  95. 

Scholderer,V.,  paper  on  Jacob  Wimpheling, 
I,  69-96. 

Schreiber,  Heinrich,  his  work  on  book- 
keeping, 159-60. 

Schurer,  Mathias,  his  work  for  Erasmus, 

309,  3",  3I3»  321. 
Schweicker,  Wolfgang,  his  Zwifach  Buch- 

halten  described,  155. 
Scotland,  road-books  of,  43  ff. 
Secretary    type    cut    in    Holland,     291  ; 

instances  of  its  use  in  England,  291-3  ; 

reasons  for  late  adoption,  294. 
Sempere,    H.,   his    Celestial    Chivalry,   a 

religious    adaptation     of    romances    of 

chivalry,  1 1 8. 

Seward,  William  Wenman,  his  Irish  road- 
books, 55,  57. 
Shakespeare     and     Palmerin     romances, 

130-1. 

Simony  condemned  by  Wimpheling,  82-3. 
Smith,  William  Rose,  present  possessor  of 

the  Rowley  Manuscripts,  225. 
Societies,  advantages  of  limiting  member- 
ship of,  17. 
Solorzano,  Salvador  de,  his  Libro  de  Caxa 

described,  169. 

South ey  and  Palmerin  of  England,  114-15. 
Sovereigns,  portraits  of,  in  letters  patents, 

291  ;  in  proclamations,  290  and  note. 
Spanish  provenance  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva, 

107  ;  works  on  book-keeping,  168-9. 
Speed,  John,  his  Theatre  gives  roads  in  its 

last  edition,  43. 
Stage    references    to    Spanish    romances, 

130-2. 
Stathanfs  Abridgement,  type  used  in  Rouen 

edition  of,  290. 
Stilpho,   comedy   of  Wimpheling  directed 

against  simony,  83-4. 
Strassburg,  93  ;  its  printing  mentioned  by 

Wimpheling,  94-5  ;   Wimpheling's  con- 
nection with,  93. 
Suffolk,  road-books  of,  47-8. 


Surgical  works,  early,  7. 
Surrey,  road-book  of,  67. 
Sussex,  road-books  of,  67. 

Tagliente,  Giovanni  Antonio,  his  Lumin- 

ario  di  Arithmetica  and  its  successors, 

156-8. 
Tasso,      Torquato,      on      the     Palmerin 

romances,  104. 
Taylor,   George,   and    Skinner,    Andrew, 

road-books  of,  51  ff. 

Theobald,  John,  prints  for  Erasmus,  313. 
Thomas,  Henry,  paper  on  The  Palmerin 

Romances,  8,  97-144. 
Tory,  Geoffrey,  copied  by  Wolfe,  173. 
Treasury  grant  of  ,£100  to  the  Society,  3, 

21. 

Tunbridge  Wells  Guide,  roads  given  in,  53. 
Twyne,   Thomas,   date  of  his   friendship 

with  Hollyband,  264. 
Tyrwhitt's  edition  of  the  Rowley  poems, 

226,  235,  238. 

Undterricht    eines    gantzen     Handelbucks 

described,  162. 
University  students  in  time  of  Wimpheling, 

73- 

Vaughan,  William,  his  mention  of  Palmerin 

romances,  129. 
Vautrollier,  Thomas,  date  when  he  began 

to    print,    258,    262  ;    his    editions    of 

Hollyband's  works,  258-62. 
Vazquez,    Francisco,    possible    author    of 

Palmerin  de  Oliva,  106-7. 

Wales,  road-books  of,  6l  ff. 

Walpole,  Horace,  and  Chatterton,  233-5, 
238-41. 

War,  effect  on  Roll  of  Bibliographical 
Society,  197. 

Watermarks  in  paper,  varieties  and  uses, 
212-17. 

Wimpheling,  Jacob,  paper  by  V.  Scholderer, 
I,  69-96  ;  and  the  Jews,  87  ;  and 
Luther,  71  ;  and  printing,  92,  93-?  ;  as 
educator,  72-80  ;  as  historian,  88-93  » 
as  reformer  of  church,  80-8  ;  biblio- 
graphy of  his  works,  95-6  ;  efforts  at 
hymnological  reform,  79  ;  ElegtuUia* 
maiores  of,  79  ;  his  comedy  of  Stilfk*, 
83-4  ;  his  controversy  with  Murner,  91  ; 
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his  name,  problem  of,  71-2  ;  his  tract 
against  monks,  86  ;  his  tracts  on  educa- 
tion, 75  ;  simony  condemned  by,  82-3. 

Wise,  T.  J.,  his  Bibliography  of  Coleridge, 
2,  20. 

Wolfe,  Reynold,  paper  on,  by  C.  Sayle,  8, 
171-92  ;  as  a  binder,  174  ;  as  a  book- 
seller, 171,  174;  comparison  of  types 
of,  172-3  ;  copied  from  Geoffrey  Tory, 
173  ;  first  printer  of  Greek  in  England, 
172  ;  his  Chronicle  used  by  Holinshed, 
172;  his  printing  marks,  174;  Holbein 


one  of  his  engravers,  173  ;  King's  prin- 
ter in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  171, 
172  ;  woodcut  initials  of,  177-92. 

Woodcuts,  transference  of,  173,  174,  and 
note. 

Wright,  Dr.  Aldis,  commemorated,  198. 

Writing  and  early  printing,  273-95. 

"Yellow   Roll"    of   Chatterton,    229-30, 

248-51- 

Ympyn,  Christoffels  Jehan,  his  work  on 
book-keeping,  153-4. 
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